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MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA 


THE PRIEST, THE PHILOSOPHER, THE SOCIOLOGIST, THE ECON- 
OMIST, THE POLITICIAN, THE BUSINESS MAN—EACH HAS HAD 
HIS SAY ON WHAT IS AMISS WITH OUR MISFIT SOCIAL MACHINE 
AND THE MISFIT PROBLEMS, AND HAS SAID IT AT LENGTH, 
AND HAS SAID IT FREQUENTLY. 


IT STILL CREAKS OMINOUSLY. 


Is IT NOT ABOUT TIME THAT THE MECHANIC HAD A CHANCE 
FOR A WORD ON THE SUBJECT?—THE MECHANIC, WHO, FROM 
THE TIME HE CHIPPED FLINT SKULL-CRACKER AXES TILL HE 
BUILT THE LAST TRANSATLANTIC LINER AND SPLIT THE CON- 
TINENT, HAS BEEN MAKING THE THINGS IN THE MAD SCRAM+ 
BLE FOR WHICH CENTERS THE WORLD-WIDE UPROARIOUS DEVIL- 
TO-PAY MUDDLE. 


I THINK IT IS. 


BEING NEITHER PRIEST, PHILOSOPHER, SOCIOLOGIST, ECONO- 
MIST, POLITICIAN, NOR BUSINESS MAN, BUT A FAIRLY GOOD 
MECHANIC WITH A LIFE’S EXPERIENCE AND A LITTLE WELL- 
EARNED TIME LEFT TO SPARE, I’M NOW UP ON MY HIND LEGS 
TO CLAIM THIS PRIVILEGE. 


AND THIS IS MY SAY. 


WHETHER THESE WORTHY AND LEARNED GENTLEMEN LISTEN 
OR TURN THEIR WORTHY BACKS INTERESTS ME BUT MILDLY. 
I SHOULD, HOWEVER, BE AMPLY REPAID IF TOM, DICK, AND 
HIARRY—THE “OTHERS’—-WHOM MY FLIPPANT APPRENTICE 
FRIENDS CALL THE “BOOBS,” WOULD LEND AN HOUR FROM 
THEIR AVOCATIONS TO CONSIDER THIS EARNEST BUT NOT TOO 


SERIOUS TALK. 





What is the meaning of the social unrest ? 

What is the nature of its energizing force? 

Is there an intelligible principle behind it all? 
What is the nature of the principle? 

‘Whither is the world-wide movement tending? 





SYNOPSIS 


IRASCIBLE STRONG Et AL. is a book on soci- 
ology with the “ology” left out; a book for everybody, 
on what concerns everybody. And few will fail to 
realize the seriousness behind its humor. 

It undertakes an analysis of modern civilized society 
and the exposition of an evolutionary theory of its 
structure and function, their laws, and constructive 
principles. 

Reducing the social ‘‘problems” to their simple ele- 
ments, it exhibits them converging on a root problem, 
and indicates a possible solution. 

This points to an enlightened democracy, responsive 
to man’s spiritual needs and resting squarely on social 
laws, which are shown to be laws of mechanistic nature. 

The book starts with a sketch of human evolution 
stressing the tool and the emergence of self- 
consciousness, followed by detailed sketches of types in 
the stone age, indicating the bases of social develop- . 
ment and the nature of its human elements. 

Man’s progress is due to the effort to satisfy 
“wants.” The wants are conditioned by instinctive 
proclivities and aptitudes. These gather about three 
urges: the “instincts” to make, to take, to control. 

Groups formed by community of these economic 


traits. They increased greatly by specialization. 
ix 


Xx Synopsis 
(Several chapters and a Chart trace their ramification — 
throughout the range of human activity.) They di- 
vide naturally, conforming to the energizing economic 
traits, into three great groups: productive, distributive, 
directive. 

A concurrent group impetus radiated from the 
family, itself a society (or social machine) in minia- 
ture. It produced the nation. The bulk of the nation 
is made up of individuals economically undifferentiated, 
characterized mainly by the instinct to live and re- 
produce. 

The action and interaction of the groups are ex- 
amined in their fundamentals and traced into the com- 
plexes of to-day, regard being had to the chief cultural 
agencies: the tool, printing, science, power-motor and 
modern technology, etc.; and conventions and institu- 
tions: property, money, credit, interest, commerce, 
finance, the church, government, etc. 

Each group is found unified by a common objective. 
It overrides individual competition and antagonism. 
Between group and group, lacking community of in- 
terest, the native reaction is antagonism. The more 
complete unification in each, the more intense antago- 
nism between them. Thus social strife. 

Entwined with it, ever and everywhere, is coercion. 
This is traced through all cultural relations. It runs 
counter to the basic need of self-initiative, which alone 
makes possible assumption of responsibility. Social 
relations to be rational (and effective) must rest in 
mutuality. 

A non-technical discussion of the universe and man’s 


Synopsis xl 
relation toward it—a mechanic’s philosophy—yields 
complementary perspectives. 

They are reénforced by data drawn from mechanics. 
In one aspect man is a machine. Society is a mechani- 
cal aggregation of several uncoérdinated parts having 
each an objective. As a whole it has none. It is 
not a purposive combination. 

Only a great national objective can make it such, and 
_ only that, an interest common to all groups, can remedy 
social strife. The main lines on which such a national 
objective must run are laid down. 

Finally, the principles to which a rational society 
must conform are set forth. The goal of such a so- 
ciety would be man’s self-expression—true freedom. 


W.H.S. 
Fernwald, Berkeley, California 
- April, 1926 
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ORIGINS. OF SOCIETY 


§ 1. 


HEN our arboreal ancestor climbed 
down from his tree and found that 
two legs were enough for the pur- 
poses of locomotion, he made a wonder- 
ame ful discovery in economics, for he had 
©. liberated two of his limbs with which to do 
many other advantageous things. While this is a 
statement of a fact, far-reaching in consequences, it 
is also erroneous in an important particular. Our 
ancestor walked on but two legs for many generations 
before he discovered the fact, or before he had intel- 
ligence enough to appreciate that he had discovered 
the fact. 

When this archaic two-fisted bruiser struck the first 
blow on the skull of his rival, or possibly his mate, 
with a cocoanut or stone grasped in one of his lib- 
erated front feet, another momentous discovery was 
made—another economic advance had occurred. This 
primeval inventor was the hairy and husky pioneer 
of all such as use and make tools. 

But many ages passed, and our strenuous old rela- 
3 
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tive had acquired much skill in selecting, using, and 
probably fashioning tools before he had intelligence 
enough to realize that he had made any discovery 
at all, momentous or otherwise. It was not an expres- 
sion of conscious intelligence which caused our tree- 
loving ancestor to walk upright—it was simply one of 
many unconscious experiments. That it was in accord- 
ance with (natural) economic law, and hence advan- 
tageous, secured its survival as a race institution. 
Thus also with the Tool. 

The progression from utilizing the prehensile capa- 
bility of the forefeet in climbing, to grasping and 
holding some object—a bough broken off accidentally 
or in blind brute rage—to using that first human in- 
strumentality as a weapon, to habitually using naturally 
effective means for various purposes, is a long series 
of unconscious experiments in economics. Individuals 
who attained the greatest dexterity made short work 
of their slower and less alert rivals, and the surviv- 
ing dexterously alert ones developed, and employed 
increasingly, their liberated front legs as tool-using 
members. 

With this increasing use and effectiveness of hand 
and tool, there was developed concurrently skill in 
selecting and fashioning more effective forms of tools. 
Those who habitually selected pointed and edged 
stones derived an economic advantage over those less 
observant. Thus the tool was an important factor 
in the development of correct observation and selec- 
tion. From selecting and using naturally sharp- 
edged stones it was an almost inevitable step to crudely 
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f THE FIRST TOOL—Stone gripped 
in front paw—percussive or striking 
type, 1. e., pounder or HAMMER. 
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POUNDER-PIERCER. Idly pound- 
ing a flint nodule upon another—for the 
amusing noise thus made—Old Handy- 
Paw accidentally flaked it as shown in 
this sketch. The result upon the next 
tough skull was a surprise: the cus- 
tomary passing headache effect was 
magically changed into a spectacularly 
conclusive gory hole—initiating an 
amazing series of personal, mechanical, 
social, and economic. results. The 
pounder was changed into a PIERCER, be- 
coming thus a piercing-hammer, i. e. PICK. 





PRESSURE-CUTTER evolved from pointed- 
pounder, by accident or design thus producing 
pressure-cutter, i.e. KNIFE. 
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sharpening stones for use and thus to a dawning per- 
ception of the relation between the quality of sharp- 
ness and the piercing and cutting effect. With added 
effectiveness of sharp tools grew added skill; and with 
increasing skill in use and production, this age-long 
selection and elimination slowly evolved comparison 
and inference. 

Finally, in the ripeness of time, there was developed 
that degree or that form of intelligence which per- 
mitted an individual to separate himself consciously 
from his surroundings—to see himself as a something 
other and apart from the rest of Nature. He be- 
came definitely conscious of self. He thus began 
to rationalize—to think “I am.” This momentous 
and epochal event was, in fact, Man’s first true dis- 
covery. He had found himself. He thus became 
purposeful, a conscious doer, a reasoning being—the 
first Man. It is immaterial to which of the co- 
acting causes is accorded the principal influence in the 
process leading up to the final separation of man from 
his brute fellows: be it the liberation of the front 
legs, or the acquisition of the primitive tool, with its 
consequent development of dexterity, or any other. 
It was only when that inconceivable mystery of in- 
version occurred—that turning inside-out, so to speak; 
that liberation of the self which enabled the animal 
to see itself from the outside; to re-cognize him-self as 
a self—that the actual change did take place, and the 
brute: became a Man, 

What before this time had been maladjustments to 
environment, tending toward extinction of the malad- 
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justed individual, took on an essentially different form. 
These discomforts and misfits now became incentives 
to wants: personal lacks became translated into satis- 
factions purposefully sought, gratifications forecast, 
or recollected, impelling to realization or repetition— 
transformed into desire. There is a future time ele- 
ment in a want which is absent in a need. There is in 
the former a suggestion of imagination which is not 
implied in the latter; there is an element of desire 
for personal satisfaction—pictured gratification—in 
a want which is not in a need. A need requires, a 
want desires. A tree or a fountain may need water; 
neither can want—desire—it. A man, on the con- 
trary, can both want and need a drink; he may even 
want a drink for which he has not only no need, but 
which may do things to him. Mother needs fire-wood 
and wants Jimmie to chop some. Jimmie, of course, 
wants to go fishing, though he has no need of fish. A 
conscious being can feel a need, only a self-conscious 
personality can perceive a want—an important dis- 
tinction. Self-consciousness transforms unregulated 
instinct and irresistible instinctive urges into personally 
controllable wants or desires. 

It is easy to see that great economic advantage ac- 
crued to the individual, and hence to the race, through 
the acquisition of self-consciousness. It enabled each 
man to economize enormously his expenditure of en- 
ergy by concentrating upon definite desirable accom- 
plishments. Instinctive impulses and urges now had 
something to anchor and control them, instead of being 
switched about by every new and passing sense impres- 
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sion. Man had acquired the capability of thinking 
consciously “I want, I will.” And so was born Ego- 
ism. 

With the discovery of himself as an individual, Man 
-found that there existed beside himself other individ- 
uals. And that important discovery led to a third: 
that certain of those others, his mate or mates and 
their progeny, were naturally subject to his will—ani- 
mate tools available for use in furthering his purposes. 
From the recognition of this, there arose families, 
clans, tribes; and with these, of course, the develop- 
ment of Altruism. 

We must now return to that ancient Economist who 
discovered the prodigal extravagance of using four 
legs for locomotion when two would amply suffice. 
Truly, we owe a long debt to that old ancestor of 
ours, not omitting credit to his short temper—for in- 
deed, he was irascible. There is no possible question 
about his choleric temper. ‘To call it short understates 
the facts. In mitigation, however, we may credit him 
with the saving grace of humor, or, if not that, at least 
something akin to it—something approximating to a 
glimmering appreciation of the ridiculous—which his 
descendants share with their long-tailed monkey cous- 
ins, as they likewise share their cousins’ inquisitive- 
ness. Candor and family pride are here somewhat 
in conflict. andor compels the admission that our 
choleric old patriarch had many peculiarities and man- 
nerisms inconsistent with polite usage, while relation- 
ship urges us to give him generously every benefit of 
the doubt. So we will put it that our ancestral econ- 
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omist possessed an adult temper and an embryonic 
sense of humor. 

That trick of assisting his halting progress on two 
legs with the occasional aid of a severed branch may 
have made all the difference in the world for us. Per- 
haps the accustomed feel of the gnarled bough in the 
grip of his hairy paw, time and again, enabled him to 
resist the pangs of homesickness for the tree-tops. 
His truculence and his habit of carrying that “big stick” 
are almost certainly accountable for many things. 
The combination could hardly fail to carry consterna- 
tion wherever his fancy led him. For when he was 
annoyed, as naturally was often the case, nothing could 
soothe his troubled feelings like thrashing around 
carelessly and promiscuously—except the not infre- 
quent result of this method of letting off steam. The 
raucous yell, the silly silent crumpled figure, blotched 
with gore and brains (an instant before an alert and 
noisy creature like himself) touched his naive humor 
to its shallow depths and stirred in him, most pleas- 
antly, a dawning realization of his own greatness. 
Thus in the fearsome days of the dim past did this 
bone-breaking old joker travel his blood-bespattered 
way to the satisfaction of his simple wants, gathering 
as he went a slowly accumulating store of valuable 
experience. 

§ 2. 

If the light lies dim on Man-in-the-beginning, even 
more uncertain is the gleam struggling to penetrate the 
mist that shrouds the zons before he was. Our knowl- 
edge of animal evolution, sufficient for mapping its 
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trend as a whole with a fair degree of precision, is 
insufficient for determining with equal accuracy each 
step in the series. The specific animal from which 
Man is proximately descended can be pieced together, 
so to say, only by seeking aid of probability and con- 
structive imagination. 

It is reasonable to assume that (at a period prior 
to man or the monkey tribe) some long-hind-legged, 
running and jumping pre-man-animal in its struggle 
for existence found safety from its carnivorous foes 
in speed and agility, and ample nutritious food in suc- 
culent roots, fallen fruits, nuts and berries. From the 
character and location of its food this animal would 
soon find it advantageous to employ the front feet 
occasionally for other purposes than mere locomotion, 
by using them (as do bears and many other animals) 
for picking up objects. In searching for roots in soft 
ground, it would be clearly an economy of effort to 
use the forepaws for reaching down into the excavation 
and carrying the food-finds to its mouth, in comparison 
with bending the whole body downward for the pur- 
pose. This would be especially so in deep diggings. 
So prehensility is obviously in the direction of mechan- 
ical economy, a direction of effectiveness which Nature 
seldom overlooks. Besides, a man or a man-animal— 
no matter how alert, or agile, or speedy—is at an un- 
dignified disadvantage with his or its head in a hole. 

Here then is an animal alert, fleet, agile—capable 
on emergency of jumping twenty or thirty feet—and 
with prehensile forepaws. Obviously such of these an- 
imals as utilized their capabilities by springing for 
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and clutching branches of trees would more frequently 
escape the deadly onrush of their carnivorous foes 
than those who sought safety only in running. And— 
having got into the trees—pre-Man would find not 
only safety, but also a well-stocked larder of his fa- 
vorite foods, fruits, nuts, and seeds; truly, a haven of 
rest and plenty. Nor is this all: Pre-Man would be 
,Peculiarly fitted for his new surroundings. He could 
hang on with one prehensile paw while contentedly help- 
ing himself to the bountiful supply within reach of the 
other. (Which of us has not—in his own monkey 
days—tested this method with satisfaction in neigh- 
bors’ orchards?) Even his stubby tail, which on the 
ground served merely as a steadying rest or tripod, 
would in the trees be still more serviceable as a clamp 
to clutch the supporting branch, and so liberate the 
second paw! ‘Transition to an arboreal life being thus 
easy (and profitable), how could Pre-Man fail to wax 
fat and multiply? Besides, he could now, with safety, 
be impolite to his outwitted carnivorous foes. In- 
stances of such impropriety (in like circumstances) are 
not unknown even in his latest descendants, who, be- 
ing possessed of well-developed fingers and thumbs, 
should know better. 

If experience has taught us anything with certainty, 
it is that unalloyed happiness and contentment are not 
for the denizens of this earth. So when increasing 
numbers made serious inroads on the food supply, com- 
petition soon began in the Pre-Man race, with strength 
and cunning as its efficient tools. Some developed 
strength; others agility and cunning. The big and 
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strong, by reason of their bulk, naturally resorted to 
the big and strong tree-branches, the lighter and more 
agile reserved the upper branchy berths; and here 
their lightness gave them some advantages over their 
big brothers. To those who had strength and feroc- 
ity—developed by internecine warfare—their old car- 
nivorous foes became of less vital importance. And 
the solid earth has advantages to those able to hold 
their own thereon, 

Thus a division would occur in the Pre-Man race: 
one section placing dependence on strength, the other _ 
relying upon agility and cunning. In each direction 
these characters would naturally be developed to their 
economic limit. The big fellows would grow bigger 
and stronger through competition weeding out the less 
strong. ‘The little fellows, for the same reason, would 
grow more alert, more cunning, more agile. The 
huskies who used the big unmoving lower branches 
would find less and less use for a tail; on the contrary, 
the little cunning rogues up among the swaying tree- 
tops would find it of ever increasing utility and advan- 
tage. 

It is thus easy to see how from the tailed leaper who 
found refuge in the low-lying branches have come the 
big tailless apes on the one hand, and the long-tailed 
monkeys, in all their variety, on the other. Size and 
strength have inherent limitations: they naturally tend 
to clumsiness. Reliance on them tends to diminish 
dexterity and alertness. Smallness and cunning like- 
wise have their limitations. Small size, with corre- 
spondingly limited strength, while it encourages the 
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development of agility, dexterity, and cunning, at the 
same time by its lack of strength circumscribes range 
of opportunity. 

Suppose, however, that concurrently with the devel- 
opment of the large, strong, and ferocious type on 
one hand and the light, agile, cunning type on the other, 
there came into existence a limited number of individ- 
uals which partook sufficiently of the characters of the 
large type—size, strength, ferocity—to make them 
formidable to their big brothers; and enough of those 
of the small type—agility, dexterity, cunning—to make 
them a terror to their little brothers: would there not 
arise a distinct type, absolutely irresistible? Is not 
such a type—strong, dexterous, cunning, aggressive— 
the necessary outcome of the conditions presented? 
How could it fail to arise? Having come, how could 
it remain content with the limited field for its varied 
capabilities which was presented by its temporary ar- 
boreal home? Is it not inevitable that finding itself 
master there, it should seek wider scope for its ac- 
tivities in its old home on the ground? 

At the critical stage, then, the transition—sudden, 
in all probability—took place to a new species. It 
resulted most likely from the union of a few pairs or 
even one pair; from the mating of one of the finest, big- 
gest, most ferocious of the big type with one of the 
most agile, dexterous, and cunning of the other type, 
before they—possibly incipient diverging species—were 
too far differentiated for mating. Some of the prog- 
eny of such a mating would differ specifically and con- 
spicuously from both parents. 
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We can now understand the logic of the absence 
of the “missing link,” of which we used to hear so 
much. If we found the real missing link (and per- 
haps we have, and failed to recognize it as such) which 
connects us directly with the brute, it would most likely © 
less resemble the monkey tribe than we do; it may ex- 
hibit no obvious characters indicating the relationship. 
The reason for the failure of the “missing link” to put 
in an appearance is understandable—there is no “‘mis- 
ing link” and never was. : 

The foregoing accounts also for the way in which 
“human” characteristics are disconnectedly scattered in 
various branches of the monkey family, associated with 
other, non-human, elements. They and we all took 
these characters (when they best served) from the 
same Pre-Man stock from which we are all descended 
—ape, monkey, man. 


Man, as we have seen, is the direct lineal descendant 
of the main line of which both great ape and long- 
tailed monkey are side shoots branching in opposite 
directions. Thus man was never compelled to borrow 
characteristics from either of his cousins, nor they 
from him. Each could freely appropriate from the 
parent stock what suited the chosen direction of de- 
velopment. 

Men-in-the-making probably differed among them- 
selves even more than human beings do now in height, 
weight, and general appearance. The particular Man- 
in-the-making, our old-time relative Irascible Strong, 
as I picture him, is above rather than below the medium 
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height of his fellows and is close on to five feet tall, 
compact and stocky in build, with deep chest, broad 
shoulders, and massive limbs, and weighs about two 





... that Ancient Economist who discovered 
the prodigal extravagance of using four legs 
for locomotion when two would serve the pur- 
pose—IRASCIBLE STRONG. 


hundred pounds of solid muscle and bone. His body 
is covered with rather sparsely growing dark brown 
hair, which covers also his neck and his face, with 
the exception of the nose and the region around his 
eyes, where the space is bare and somewhat puckered, 
giving him an old look. His head is proportionally 
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large, even if his brain-box is not capacious (judging 
by modern standards), and it is set down close to his 
shoulders on a thick short neck. His eyes are rather 
large, but so deeply set under arched protruding bony 
ridges and so pent by bushy eyebrows as to be almost 
invisible. His nose projects somewhat, but is flat, 
broad, and squashed on his face. The massive pro- 
jecting jaw, with receding chin, is furnished with strong 
white teeth, the canines being aggressively prominent. 
Of his teeth Irascible appears inordinately proud. On 
the faintest of provocations, back from these teeth go 
his somewhat full, coarse, but mobile lips. So, while 
by no means lacking interest, they do not attract the 
beholder, and the shockingly ostentatious display of 
their gleaming dental beauty arouses no irrepressible 
desire for closer scrutiny. Irascible’s arms are rather 
shorter and his legs are somewhat longer than in the 
majority of his fellows. His hands are short, pudgy 
and paw-like, with a vise-like grip that would crush 
with ease the fist of a modern prize-fighter; and he 
invariably holds them, when empty (which is seldom) 
half clenched. As to the feet, except for their hairy 
covering and extreme flexibility his are not unlike our 
own. 

Not possessing, as yet, a particularly aspiring na- 
ture, Irascible carries himself in a crouching or stoop- 
ing posture, with his not wholly unshapely legs bent 
at the knees. His excessive vanity in the matter of 
teeth makes it practically impossible to get a rear view 
of him when standing; consequently there remains 
some doubt of the caudal appendage. One thing is 
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certain: it is not long or flourishing, or we should 
certainly get a glimpse of it. If he has such an ap- 
pendage at all, it ranks, in his esteem, far below his 
teeth, for he is not even proud enough of it to wag it 
—he must wear it closely tucked in. 

Were it not for his uncertain temper, one would be 
inclined to describe Irascible as a reserved sort of 
individual—taciturn rather than loquacious. But his 
capability in the matter of language when aroused pre- 
cludes any suggestion of inability to express his feelings 
in vigorous, voluminous, and unmistakable manner. 
The frequency of these occasions, and the fact that 
during the process of warming up and for some time 
after the climax, earnest and far-reaching vocal inti- 
mations of internal commotions seem, in his opinion, 
called for, forcibly suggest oratorical powers; it is safe 
to say that his vocabulary is limited, but frequent and 
expressive. 

The motions of our interesting progenitor appear 
in the main to be deliberate and unhurried. We may 
notice also that he has a habit of squatting on his 
haunches in an attitude of meditative reverie. His 
intimate acquaintances and those initiated, however, do 
not take for granted either the depth of his reverie or 
the completeness of his absorption, for they know full 
well that to those inconspicuous ears and hidden rest- 
less eyes of his no sound or movement passes unnoted. 
And woe to the unfortunate who receives the impact 
of the two-hundred-pound living projectile into which 
that quiescent shape is transformed on the instant when 
occasion calls for action. Such explosions, however, 
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are mere incidents in an otherwise industrious life 
occupied in food-getting, love-making, and war—not 
to overlook his joyously abiding sense of humor. To 
all of these instinctive impulses he responds in his 
own inimitable fashion. 

While it is unquestionable that the home of Iras- 
cible’s affection is the trees, it is also probably true 
that for ages prior to his discovery regarding the super- 
fluity of four legs he was quite familiar with the ground. 
Almost certainly he made frequent visits to it, by way 
of breaking the monotony of his tree life and the same- 
ness of his cuisine. Indeed it is quite questionable if 
he had ever broken completely with his surface life. 
None the less these latter-day excursions earthward 
have all the spice of fearsome adventure. He seldom 
wanders far from his friendly trees, and returns thither 
in scurrying undignified haste upon the slightest alarm. 
On such occasions, when safe again in the branchy 
haven, he seldom fails to make lavish and wholly gra- 
tuitous dental display, with other improprieties accom- 
panied by strong language in derogation of all and 
sundry, the cause of his home returning. 

There is another interesting peculiarity which should 
be noted, for without it our picture would be lacking 
a rather important detail. When not inert in seeming 
meditation, his pudgy powerful hand-like paws are 
never for an instant idle. If not otherwise occupied, 
they are incessantly industrious in toilet concerns, for 
his hairy and not immaculate person gives lodgment 
to many various and agile inconveniences. These fur- 
nish a never-failing source of interest, and occupation 
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for his skillful fingers and their muscular opposable 
thumbs, not omitting his flexible lips and admirable 
teeth. And when not so engaged, still his restless fin- 
gers find employment, and his active, inquisitive brain 
finds interest in trifles of every description—twiddling 
and twisting and tearing and shredding anything rend- 
able, and ever and anon bringing those super-excellent 
teeth into requisition to crunch anything crunchable. 
Then, when ennuied with such trifling, he rips off a 
great branch from a neighboring tree and therewith 
thrashes and smashes in sheer joyful abandon of exu- 
berant vitality, as he makes the forest reécho vocifer- 
ously with vainglorious proclamations of his lordly 
supremacy over all the earth. 

Oh! a bad, bold swashbuckler was our humorous 
first parent—lIrascible Strong! 

§ 4. 

The description of Irascible Strong is, in its broad 
outlines at least, no mere imaginary picture. It may 
be encountered in any crowd or gathering in our own 
day. I have met (without seeking) many persons, 
some of whom became personal friends, who with 
the simplest and most superficial tricks of make-up 
could easily pass for grandsons of old Irascible Strong. 

Two of these (brothers) were my schoolfellows 
and the sons of a world-known English brewer. 
When I recently heard of them, they were occuping 
important positions in military life. As boys they 
were all-round athletes, built on the same old plan 
as their forebear Irascible—squat, broad, and solid. 
They were one or two years younger than I—twelve 
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or thirteen to my fourteen or fifteen—and so seemed 
infants to my towering superiority of size and years. 
I bear about me to-day remembrances of the royal 
trouncing those baby terrors administered to me. 
And only a short time before I had whipped the cock 
of the class in good square fight. They were York- 
shire boys. 

‘Another was a lathe-hand in the shop where I was 
an apprentice—a Yorkshireman also. He was red- 
headed and hairy, not over five feet in height and half 
that in breadth of shoulder. He too was an athlete. 
He could jump like a frog. He was the champion 
jumper of the neighborhood; at least he had won many 
medals and other prizes. At his lathe he always had 
a platform upon which to stand, on account of his 
short stature. His legs were far apart, partly from 
his being somewhat bow-legged, but principally by rea- 
son of his great width of pelvis. When standing, he 
always stooped slightly, and flexed his legs at the 
knees. 

Soon after I made his acquaintance (and before I 
knew of his capabilities) we were talking together 
quietly, when, without warning or preparatory mo- 
tion of any kind, that human jack-in-the-box had 
bounced over the head-stock of his lathe, turning face 
around in mid-flight! And before eye could wink or 
mind take it in, there he was on the other side, facing 
me stock still, lips rolled back showing every gleam- 
ing tooth in his protruding jaws, his deep-set eyes 
twinkling diabolically from under his arched brows 
as he, grinned in impish delight at my paralyzed con- 
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sternation. He played that trick on me every time he 
could cunningly make the chance; and it never failed 
of its desired effect—grinning joy to him and dazed 
panic to me. I never got used to it—though it must 
have been repeated a score of times in the years of 
our most friendly acquaintance. 

Later I met a Cornishman here in California, a 
miner in his youth; but when I knew him, he was a 
man of over fifty and a first-class mechanic—in fact, 
foreman of structural iron-work. He was built on 
precisely the same plan—five feet or so in height, 
red-headed and hairy, with heavy bony arches and 
bushy brows over deep-set twinkling eyes. When he 
was standing, his back and knees were bent. He was 
a pleasant, soberly quiet man, and never startled me 
with any monkey-tricks; none the less, to the end of 
our acquaintance I watched him narrowly—I had no 
wish to die of heart-failure. 

Sis 

A few thousand or a few hundred thousand years 
elapse since Irascible Strong’s momentous experiment 
in economizing his limbs before he is ready for a still 
more important happening. A great happening, in- 
deed; events, in fact, which will end the monotony of 
his age-long days in the primary class and graduate 
him into the secondary school of social life. The 
lapse of time has seemingly made but small change 
in Irascible. He remains, outwardly at least, much 
the same—a trifle less hairy, perhaps; a mite less jaw 
and eye-ridges; a trifle straighter in forehead, back, 
and legs; but quite in statu quo ante as to temper. 
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Perhaps the main discernible difference about him 
relates to the tree-branch which he still carries, and 
which, by long attachment, has become almost as in- 
separable from him as any of his own limbs. In these 
latter days, however, diminishing need of artificial 
support permits the use of this primordial instrumen- 
tality in those little practical jokes to which he has 
now become incorrigibly addicted. 

The branch, however, has become shortened in 
length, and the constant wear of horny palms at one 
end and frequent contact of the other end with tough 
skulls have done wonders. The one time ragged 
bough has changed by mere usage into a really work- 
manlike tool—effectively knobbly along the business 
end and comfortably hand-fitting at the other. 

If time has failed to improve Irascible’s looks, it 
has more than recompensed him in the matter of his 
education and the art of slaughter by the free and 
promiscuous use of his all-too-effective weapon. What 
Irascible cannot now accomplish in the way of ex- 
peditious skull-cracking may quite properly remain un- 
done. Besides shaping it to its normal use in the 
hands of its joyous wielder, time and the mysterious 
powers*have given that fearsome club a truly astonish- 
ing magic! So potent indeed that, given liberty— 
after appropriate mystic passes—it will travel sey- 
eral times Irascible’s own length and do things, in the 
way of business on its own account, with neatness and 
dispatch. 

Of many other strange things and interesting mat- 
ters Irascible has learned the magic preliminaries. 
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But for none of these mysteries does he even attempt 
to account. They are all just happenings; including 





CLUB. A skull-cracker shaped out of 
bulbous root growth. In the writer’s 
collection. 


Old WAR-CLUB, elaborately carved, probably with flint knives, 
from South Pacific. An interesting specimen in the writer’s col- 
lection. 


his own existence—which he takes for granted like 
all the rest. He recoginzes himself only vaguely, 
but as a definite source of pain and pleasure, and his 
busy life and varied occupations consist of repeating 
accustomed acts which avoid the one and induce the 
other, 
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Irascible can still shin up a tree with wonderful 

agility, but nowadays he only exercises his skill in that 
direction to get some tempting food or to escape some 
pressing danger. Many of his kind, however, especi- 
ally the females and young, spend much of their time 
in the trees. A change has gradually come over Iras- 
cible’s taste in the matter of his eating; he no longer 
confines himself to a vegetarian diet, and in conse- 
quence of this he has become a skillful hunter. 
' There is one crowning magic which he has learned 
to evoke, so exceedingly powerful and fearsome that 
he tampers with it but seldom. Many painful and 
disastrous misadventures have made him profoundly 
suspicious and wary of monkeying with it. He has 
on occasion seen it break loose and rip and rage and 
roar in a manner to put his own not-to-be-despised ac- 
complishments in that line to utter shame. He has 
seen it at times eat up a whole section of his world, 
leaving it a black and foodless wilderness. If rever- 
ence were available to him, he would bow down and 
worship this awful scorching magic, but—ages-old as 
he is—he is still too young for such matters. 

But all this is merely by the way and preliminary. 
What is immediately of interest is that we have come 
to the prologue which ushers in the wonderful drama 
of human life and the graduation of Irascible from 
his primary school. 

The intensity and earnestness which he is throwing 
into the opening lines of this curtain-raiser are in- 
dicative of much feeling. In expressing interest, Iras- 
cible is, as we know, prone to energetic action; but, on 
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the present occasion, he is altogether surpassing him- 
self in both vocalization and gesture. An instant be- 
fore his feelings moved him to action he was seated 
quietly upon a protruding root, his back to the trunk 
of a great tree—in seeming meditation. Then, with- 
out warning—stirred by strong emotion—he springs 
several feet into the air with an appalling, soul- 
searching yell, and with appropriate gestures is now 
giving vigorous full-throated utterance to his lines. 

These are old-world and very primitive scenes we 
are witnessing; it may therefore be just as well, out 
of consideration for modern sensibilities, to report 
only the action of the drama. Gentle propriety for- 
bids any attempt to translate the text, for unless ev- 
,erything visible belies the import of his remarks, they 
are anything but Sunday-school in their character, and 
he has just reached a climax, a climax which is indeed 

-a thriller—to Irascible. 

The day has been a normally strenuous one, inter- 
spersed, however, with numerous episodes of a char- 
acter wholly new and disconcerting. Everything has 
seemed bewitched. Were Irascible farther advanced 
in the direction of cultural intelligence he would, ere 
this, have hied him fleet-footed to the medicine-man, 
witch-doctor, or wizard of his tribe—but alas! he is 

- living in times too primitive for wizards, or any other 
specialized exponents of magic. _ So he is compelled to 
face the exigencies of the situation as best he can, un- 
assisted. And, to meet the unusual, his only recourse 
is the time-honored one of expressing disapproval in 
the ways with which he has made us familiar. 
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But he has been called upon to use vociferous and 
gesticulatory disapproval so often during this momen- 
tous day that now, towards its close, he has come 
almost to the point of feeling a sense of its inadequacy 
to the present situation. Let us, however, credit him 
with doing his best under trying circumstances, for 
that last outburst—in those strenuous un-Sunday- 
school-like lines—was unquestionably a truly great ef- 
fort. And the things which have been happening to 
him might well put to the test an intelligence and a 
self-restraint of a far higher order than anything 
in these directions to which Irascible can properly 
lay any valid claim. 

All during the day he has been occupied with his 
usual pursuits, seeking food, hunting small game, and 
by the brookside, with poised paw ready for the 
lightning-like swing intended to land any unwary fish 
that may wander within the sweeping range of his 
hairy arm. But—amazing and altogether unprece- 
dented !—As the result of all his skill, all his industry, 
all his patience, and his normal success in such enter- 
prises, hardly a bite of his manifold captures has grati- 
fied his palate during the whole of that live-long day. 
Thus his ferociously hungry stomach has long been 
protesting most vigorously against the unaccustomed 
fast-day so strangely and outrageously imposed upon 
it. After each capture—during practically the whole 
of the day—something happened to intervene between 
the securing of the prize and its reaching its vora- 
ciously expectant and intended destination. — First it 
would be one thing, then another, each different, but 
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all alike in final result—the things he caught, gath- 
ered, or snatched, disappeared as if by magic before 
they touched his lips. 

Quite early in the day he had skillfully thrown on 
the bank a good-sized fish that would have made a 
glorious meal, when to one side of him, and not far 
away, there came a suspicious rustling in the brush 
which called for instant investigation. Having de- 
termined to his satisfaction that nothing dangerous 
lurked there, he returned to his capture, or at least 
to where it should have been, and here his first dis- 
appointment awaited him—but not the fish! It might 
of course have flopped back into the water, but if 
he had had sufficient intelligence to arrive at that con- 
clusion, it would even then have been more satisfac- 
tory to his mind than to his stomach—which craved 
food, not explanation of the gnawing lack. And so 
it had happened in one form or another through the 
whole of that bewitched day. 

Finally, after a multitude of disappointments, he 
had secured the wherewithal for an early supper. 
That devoured, he lazily and contentedly lolled, seated 
with his back against that great tree where we found 
him, apparently lost in meditation—his great right 
paw instinctively groping for the handle of his club, 
relinquished momentarily an instant before to the ne- 
icessities of his food-manipulation. Language fails 
to express the blank, bewildered consternation which 
overwhelmed poor Irascible on discovering, as he in- 
stantly did, that this his only treasure, this sum-total 
of his earthly possessions, this inseparable, this indis- 
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pensable, had (in the manner of the other mysterious 
happenings of the day) vanished into thin air. The 
realization of his loss simply paralyzed Irascible’s lim- 
ited brain and numbed his usually responsive muscles. 
Thus, possibly for the first time in his ages-long expe- 
rience, he sat inert in gaping vacuity gazing skyward. 
Then—from seeming nowhere—down dropped that 
weighty club endwise! 

From an esthetic point of view it is fortunate, un- 
der the circumstances, that Irascible’s features are of 
the primitive type and his nose of the squashy variety. 
But without stopping for that or any other consoling 
reflection—before even the shock of surprise and pain 
had reached his sluggish nerve centers—he grabbed 
his precious club. Then billowing waves of surging 
anger and wild desire to do things large, rapid, and 
spectacular, swept through all his primitive being— 
Irascible was himself again. Not alone himself again, 
but bent upon exemplifying his name and the magni- 
tude of his feelings in the highest style of the his- 
trionic art, of which, in this particular rédle, ages of 
practice had made him so complete a master. 

And thus we see and hear him giving full throat to 
that un-Sunday-school-like prologue which—it would 
still seem—had better remain untranslated. 

Irascible has just reached the thrilling climax of 
his oratorical effort, when there saunters quietly and 
casually across his field of vision, not twenty yards 
away, the lightsome, dainty form of Trixie Cunning 
(that surely must be her name), quite unaware of 
his existence! Taking into consideration all the cir- 
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unexplainable as any of the day’s strange happenings 
—or even more so. 





«... the lightsome, dainty form of TRIXIE CUNNING. 


Much has been said of the physical characteristics 
of Irascible. It may now be added that, judging 
from his conduct, his mental processes partake less of 
the circuitous and Machiavellian than of the simple 
and direct. To what his eyes see and his heart de- 
sires, the shortest distance between him and it is his 
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direction of least resistance. This direction (which 
in the present instance seems to coincide with that in 
which Trixie saunters, so unaware) Irascible takes 
with an instantaneous promptness which gives convinc- 
ing evidence of his aptitude for “getting there.”’ So 
prompt indeed his action that it is just a little difficult 
to determine with certainty whether he had started 
in the direction of that attractive sauntering figure 
and seen it, or, seeing it, had started in that direction. 
One matter is obviously certain: he has put hot-foot 
after it without delay, plowing and crunching through 
the underbrush with utter disregard of even the sim- 
plest of the conventions and proprieties in relation to 
approaching the opposite sex. 

This is indeed a day of surprises! The object of 
Irascible’s onslaught must be deaf and blind, for she 
takes no more notice of him than if he were a gentle 
summer zephyr—which we (having taken advantage 
of our opportunities) know to be far from the facts. 
Then—when it would seem that we are about to wit- 
ness another of those interesting little jokes which 
Trascible has made so familiar—like thistle-down for 
airy lightness, Trixie casually floats upward and 
perches, high out of reach, on a slender swaying 
branch, posing unruffled with the provoking calm of 
conscious security; while silly, clumsy, blundering Iras- 
cible presents below the picture of an April-fool who 
has made a snatch at a temptingly fat purse—with 
a String to it. 

And so starts the most interesting and one-sided 
game the world has ever known, or will ever know. 
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Poor lumpy, clumsy Irascible: you will, of a truth, 
need all your sense of humor, for tricksy Trixie will 
lead you a dance, a merry dance—the same old, old 
dance which verily she has been leading you from 
that bygone time in the dim old forest primeval, when 
your fish took wings, your club dropped from nowhere, 
and you gaped like a fool at a lightsome little figure 
high out of your reach; down through the ages, even 
unto the present day, hour, and minute. 

§ 6. 

Measuring by the lifetime of the individual, it is 
long ago, but by the lifetime of the race it is but as 
_ yesterday that we left Trixie and Irascible to settle 
important mutual concerns. They apparently settled 
them to their satisfaction, for when we once more meet 
them they are surrounded by a thrifty and obviously 
prosperous family. 

Irascible and Trixie differed from each other in 
character and make-up, both physically and mentally. 
One showed in a preéminent degree the character of 
strength, the other that of cunning; while both were 
endowed with some manipulative skill. This last, 
Trixie probably possessed in greater degree than her 
mate. 

Thus, from the very beginning, while urged by com- 
mon instincts, individuals differed markedly from each 
other in three fundamental characters: Strength— 
Skill—Cunning. 

By Strength, I mean bodily power. 

By Skill, I mean manipulative facility—purposive 
dexterity. 
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By Cunning, I mean alertness—purposive mentality. 

Strength is obviously physical, cunning is no less 
obviously mental; skill is in some wise between the two. 
Skill, while involving mental activity, is conditioned 
on bodily acts and exercised on physical objects; and 
it is with emphasis on this relation to things or the 
physical world that the term skill is used here and 
throughout this book. 

Clearly the predominance in an individual of one 
or other of these qualities—strength, skill, cunning— 
would naturally determine the character of the indi- 
vidual and his response to instinctive urges and to en- 
vironment. So the nature of his surroundings, his 
inherited traits, and the universal law that motion is 
always in the direction of least resistance, determine 
the character of the individual’s activities. It is safe 
to assume that these zon-ago ancestors of ours, Iras- 
cible Strong and Trixie Cunning, would transmit to 
their offspring all their instincts and attributes, though 
in different proportions; but the dominating quality 
in each offspring would characterize him. 

Trascible was strong, skillful, courageous, ferocious 
—certainly a most fearsome individual with a well- 
developed taste for killing, which, combined with his 
primitive killing tool, exerted a potent selective in- 
fluence. What a lot more thick-headed ancestors we 
should have been handicapped with but for Irascible’s 
temper and club! Trixie, his mate, was timid, cun- 
ning, agile, dexterous, with a distinct propensity for 
accomplishing her objects by the aid of her cunning 
and adroitness. Thus their offspring would differ 
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widely in respect to these qualities. One would be 
characteristically strong and cunning; another would 
be strong and possess the most developed form of 
hands, with consequently greater capability for dex- 
terity. In another, cunning alone would be the pre- 
dominating quality, while simple strength would char- 
acterize a fourth. 

Combining the traits as is scientifically reasonable 
to assume would occur from the union of Trixie and 
Irascible, and taking four of their sons thus char- 
acterized to represent types, and designating them 
as CUNNING-STRONG, SKILLFUL-STRONG, SIMPLE- 
STRONG, and TricKsy-CUNNING, we can follow them 
into their lines of response to their common instincts 
and environment, in accordance with their dominant 
economic traits. Before doing so, however, let us en- 
deavor to get a clear mental picture of the various 
members of this most interesting family. 

With old Irascible Strong, we are already well ac- 
quainted. He is indeed a somewhat different Iras- 
cible from the one we left on that bewitched day of 
his youth, for he has had much trying and educative 
experience in the interval. While he is essentially the 
same, he has become somewhat more cautious, con- 
servative, and sobered by his responsibilities, and espe- 
cially by that most potent and effective responsibility 
—Trixie. It is probable that, even yet, he is to him- 
self merely a happening; nevertheless, in some vague 
form or other he recognizes himself and realizes that 
Trixie influences his life in the direction of his well- 
being, and that desirable things are much more 
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apt to happen with her coéperation than without it. 

We got but a passing glimpse of Trixie, the pro- 
prieties forbidding further investigation—under the 
circumstances—even in the interest of her latest de- 
scendants. We saw enough, however, to know that 
she was cunning, agile, and dexterous, and far more 
alert mentally than the mate whom she selected under 
those, to him, trying conditions. Like Irascible, she 
has not changed in essential character, if indeed she 
has not developed along some lines of her rather dis- 
concerting peculiarities. The strange and mysterious 
happenings of that remarkable day have by no means 
ceased their happening, but Irascible has now become 
so accustomed to them that they form, in a way, part 
of his normal experiences for which he makes no ef- 
fort to account, accepting them as a regular part of 
the day’s work. Time and again he has provided 
himself with materials for his own delectation, only 
to have them unaccountably disappear. On such oc- 
casions he simply accepts the happening and wanders 
off to replace the vainshed dainty. 

As to Trixie’s physical appearance, she is substan- 
tially the opposite to Irascible in most respects. She 
is slim, where he is squat. ‘Though of about the same 
height, she is probably not more than two-thirds his 
weight. Her legs and arms differ rather markedly 
from those of Irascible, not alone in being rounder 
and slimmer, but in their relative proportions to each 
other, the legs being shorter and the arms longer than 
his. Altogether, her appearance, with the exception 
of the face, is more of the graceful simian type. Her 
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feet and hands are longer and less pudgy than his, and 
much more flexible, dexterous, and graceful. Her 
body has less hair, more silky in texture and of lighter 
color. On her head the hair grows as profusely as 
Irascible’s mop, but to greater length. Her face is 
more human than that of her more brutish mate in 
the practical absence of protuberant eye-ridges. Her 
nose projects more and is narrower. Her chin is 
also narrower, less receding, and more human. There 
is almost entire absence of hair on the face with the 
exception of eyebrows and lashes, and the eyes are 
larger and less deeply set than those of Irascible. 
Finally, there is no question but that she realizes her 
own identity. She is conscious of self, and hence pur- 
poseful. Of course her self-consciousness is not of 
the clearly defined form in which we now realize our- 
selves, but it is less embryonic and more individual 
than the vague mental fumbling after self-consciousness 
of her powerful but slow-witted mate. 

In those our arch-parents self-consciousness is as 
yet in the germ, embryonic—potential. In their prog- 
eny it is virtually born, individualized—kinetic. In 
these offspring only, Humanity (not of course fully 
developed but distinctly swi generis), steps definitely 
across the borderland between brute and man. 

The four sons of Trixie and Irascible, selected as 
representative, exhibit animal instincts becoming hu- 
manized in so far as they are organized by purposive 
self-consciousness. In them, under the dominance of 
fundamental economic traits, rise the forces which, 
preserved by heredity, will mold human society for 
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good or ill. But in these first human beings there 
comes into the world also a potentiality for guiding 
those forces. That humanity has suffered that great 
gift to remain largely latent, unused, will be among 
the chief considerations to be set forth in this work. 

Cunning-Strong. The first son has inherited the 
bodily characteristics of his father, the same squat mus- 
cular body, brute face, fierce passions, and cruel dis- 
position. THe is outwardly a slightly refined duplicate 
of his father; but he has received from his mother the 
heritage of her alert and cunning brain. 

Skillful-Strong. In the next son, there appears an 
all-round compromise of the characters of both par- 
ents. He is somewhat taller than his father, has much 
of his strength, but is milder in disposition. He has 
inherited his mother’s dexterous fingers with all their 
skill and nimbleness. She has transmitted to him her 
alert and active brain and in abundant degree the in- 
stinctive curiosity which characterizes her side of the 
family peculiarly. 

Simple-Strong. Physically, the third son is his fa- 
ther over again, even somewhat exaggerated in out- 
ward appearance and bodily strength, but he has 
missed his father’s brute ferocity of disposition. He 
suggests Trixie’s mildness tempered with Irascible’s 
courage. Differing from his mother’s alert and active 
brain, his is rather simple and slow; and while in face 
he resembles his father, he has his mother’s eyes, which 
change its appearance entirely, giving it an expres- 
sion of simple patient strength. 
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Tricksy-Cunning. In the remaining son we have 
the mother almost perfectly reproduced physically and 
mentally. He has his mother’s cunning, active brain, 
dexterous fingers, and fragile physique. It is needless 
to say that he is his mother’s pet and the object of 
his father’s contemptuous scorn, which latter attitude 
is shared by the brothers. None the less, he gets along 
quite well with Trixie’s aid—and his own capabilities. 
As may easily be imagined, many of the mysterious 
happenings and curious disappearances of dainties 
help to make life easy for this member of the family. 
Nor are the disappearances any mystery to him, if, 
indeed, he is not in most instances an active partici- 
pant and coadjutor in these happenings. 

The Family. The group consisting of the parents 
and their progeny, typified by these four sons, is set 
off strikingly from their kindred in that it constitutes 
a compact and, to some extent, united group acting 
together; and each of the sons has a growing realiza- 
tion of self-consciousness received from the mother, 
both by inheritance and association. Also, by the 
gregarious compactness of their association in the 
group, each has acquired a more or less clear appre- 
ciation of the others’ personalities. Thus this prom- 
ising family, with the fierce aggressiveness which char- 
acterizes some of its members and the curiosity, skill, 
and resourcefulness displayed by others, forms a more 
or less coordinated organization differentiated spe- 
cifically from their nearest kin; which outsiders the 
members of the group soon learn to look down upon 
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with intolerant contempt. ‘And it is self-consciousness 
and the tool which distinguish and render this Human 
Family irresistibly effective. 

§ 7. 

It should not be too great a strain upon our gener- 
osity—with the world at our disposal—to provide a 
home, for so promising a family, of a character which 
will allow scope for their varied capabilities. As our 
family has ahead of it the somewhat sizable task of 
peopling the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
to say nothing about the Western Hemisphere and the 
islands of the seas, it is, in all fairness, entitled to a 
favorable location. And, besides, it is such a very 
young and inexperienced family. 

The tropics are too hot and too unwholesome in 
many ways, and the arctics are too cold, considering 
the exceedingly scanty nature of the family wardrobe. 
A nice mild climate, with occasional cold spells to sug- 
gest and encourage sartorial art, would appear to be 
about what is needed. We want for our family a di- 
versified country to stimulate and gratify curiosity and 
provide a generous and varied commissary depart- 
ment. So it should be a country of hills and valleys 
and broad plains well watered with streams, rivers, 
and sizable lakes, and with plenty of friendly, home- 
like trees and occasional dense forests. 

We should not forget, however, that danger and 
hardship have an important place in our family’s edu- 
cation. So, on hills and plains and in the forest 
depths, should be not only gentle birds and timid game, 
but fearsome, snarling flesh-eaters and fierce and fleet 
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and powerful beasts with sharp and jagged horns and 
pointed tusks. Treeless swamps and wastes of arid 
sand and rugged mountain crags should tempt to wild 
adventure, and in grass and sand and crannied rock— 
deadliest of all—should poison serpent lurk. Vol- 
canoes, too, and trembling earth and floods and tem- 
pest wild—rough but kindly teachers all—should lead 
man’s vernal mind to nature’s stores and lift his grop- 
ing soul to nature’s God. 

This is, then, the playground, the school, and the 
workshop of our enterprising family who are to peo- 
ple the earth and subdue it. But it should be placed 
conveniently to the scenes of its future labors, its tri- 
umphs and its failures—Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, 
Pheenicia, Greece, Rome. So we will drain the Med- 
iterranean and locate our country there. 

We have now done all we can for Irascible and 
his brood: the rest must be left to themselves and 
their own resources—their animal instincts and their 
economic traits, their strength, and their skill, and 
their cunning. But, having done so much, we surely 
are entitled, without straining propriety unduly, to 
look in upon them just to see how they fare. We find 
them snugly housed in a spacious cave, on a wooded 
hillside overlooking a broad and placidly flowing river. 
The cave entrance is small and difficult of access, 
but it commands a wide view of the surrounding coun- 
try. Our visit is fortunately timed, for they are all 
together, though just about to start out on a hunt. 

Old Irascible is still himself, and hence-in the lead 
by some yards. To his sons he is leader, chief, a 
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god—the god—fear personified, and with good reason. 

Next comes Cunning-Strong, who takes himself 
quite seriously and bosses the others when the old 
man’s back is turned. 

Then comes Skillful-Strong, curious, alert, and pry- 
ing here and there, and into this and that continually. 

After him, Simple-Strong—plodding quietly along. 

And last—and it would seem, reluctantly—paces 
Tricksy-Cunning. His steps are lagging, his furtive 
restless eyes are everywhere at once, but linger often- 
est in the direction of the cave where Trixie stands in 
the entrance. 

We shall not follow them on this hunting trip, but, 
before we leave them, one rather significant detail 
should be noticed: while three of the sons have rough 
clubs almost duplicating the one carried by Irascible, 
that of Skillful-Strong has rough chunks of stone 
crudely wedged into depressions, instead of natural 
knobs which characterize the other clubs. 

And, noting the actions of Tricksy-Cunning, from a 
shrewd backward glance, it is pretty safe to guess that 
the hunting party will not get very far on its toilsome 
and perilous enterprise before it will be one of its 
members short. ‘Also that if we, a little later, re- 
turned to the cave we should find Trixie and Tricksy 
—with their heads together—concocting magic. 

§ 8. 

It is easy to see that, with their differences of in- 
herited traits and characters, Cunning-Strong, Skillful- 
Strong, Simple-Strong, and Tricksy-Cunning will re- 
act upon each other and towards their natural environ- 
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ment quite differently. Each will, of course, take his 
direction of least resistance. 

To Cunning-Strong, the direction of least resistance 
would obviously be control over the bodies and minds 
of others: that is, his primary need-urge (in terms of 
wants) would find expression in desire for power over 
others. This would lead him to assert himself and 
cause him to assume chiefship or leadership. 

To Skillful-Strong, power over nature other than 
his fellows would be the object of desire. Hence he 
would inevitably become the Hunter-Tool-maker, the 
user and fashioner of tools and implements—the Pro- 
ducer and sustainer of the group. 

To Simple-Strong no special direction is attractive, 
other than response to his instinctive urge to live and 
propagate. But his strength and gentle ox-like endur- 
ance make him the torso—the Folk-Father—of the 
family of which his more specialized brothers Chief 
and Tool-maker are the head and limbs; as his very 
numerous progeny, in later times, are the mainstay 
of the nation—the people, the sane wholesome com- 
mon people. 

To Tricksy-Cunning, getting by stealth things un- 
attainable by his limited strength has instinctive at- 
tractions; and he too will follow his acquisitive instinct 
—a direction tending, at once, to social parasitism— 
appropriating the products of his fellows. 

Chief. As the family increases in size, becoming a 
super-family, gens, tribe, etc., the members naturally 
group themselves in accordance with their instinctive 
aptitudes and inherited tendencies, specializing in these 
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directions. With increasing size and complexity, the 
group made ever greater demands upon the cun- 
ning of the Parent-Chief, until these requirements out- 
grew the possibility of adequate response from a sin- 
gle individual. The natural result was the formation 
of a Cunning-Strong governmental group, consisting 
of the Chief’s sons and the heads of related families. 

Obedience. In an organization of this character, 
it is clear that the arbitrary will of the parent-chief 
must be the law of the group, and obedience thereto 
a prime requisite. As the tool is simply a detachable 
extension of the human limb, so the slave, serf, or 
servant is a flesh-and-blood prolongation, agent, or in- 
strument of his master. In like manner the family, 
clan, tribe, or nation is merely a tool-like extension of 
the will of the Chief. Indeed, the essential economic 
advantage of the family or group resides in the added 
effectiveness of numbers unified by a single will. 
Without strict submission to that will the wishes— 
objective—of the family head or group Chief could 
not be carried into effect, and inefficient confusion 
would result: a reversion to the conditions in which 
each strove and fought for his own personal objec- 
tives. 

Punishment. Thus the infliction of pain or punish- 
ment for disobedience must very early have assumed 
an important place. Law and punishment would thus 
very naturally become directly connected in men’s 
minds. But this connection should not be confused, 
as it frequently is, with the effects which follow failure 
to conform to Natural Law. The two are essen- 
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tially different. The first is the encroachment of one 
human will upon the freedom of another—coercion 
by force—while the second expresses the uniformity 
of nature: one is vengeance, the other is cause and 
effect. 
Mystery. Among the earliest influences tending 
to fission and resulting in groups were the mystery and 
fear of death, and the almost equally fearsome play 
of natural forces. It is probable that from earliest 
times mystery contended with parentage for suprem- 
acy as a means of controlling men’s thoughts and ac- 
tions. This struggle is not yet definitely settled, put- 
ting government in loco parentis; and it fares differ- 
ently in different communities. 

Wizard. Thus alongside the paternal Chiefs of 
family groups, there early came into existence a type 
of cunning individuals who—mentally more alert— 
perceived in the mysteries of Life, Death, and Nature 
potent means for compelling submission. While the 
parent could rely only on physical force to exert his 
authority, purposeful individuals of the Cunning type 
found in the fears aroused by nature’s awesome mys- 
teries a less hazardous method of controlling the 
thoughts and acts of men. So arose the Wizard— 
the Medicine Man—the Priest; and, by direct suc- 
cession, the Religious group and the Philosophic 
group; and these latter, in association with the dex- 
terous type, produced the Medical group and the Sci- 
entific group. 

Fear. At the back of each individual is fear— 
ever-present fear: fear of pain, fear of sickness, fear 
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of death; fear of the storm, of lightning and of thun- 
der; fear of flood and of drought; fear of the jungle 
and of the trackless wilderness and the limitless wastes 
of waters; and fear of all the wild and fearsome 
things therein; fear still more dreadful than all these 
—the fear each has of his fellow man. Fear is every- 
where and of everything in the Universe into which 
Self-consciousness has thrust Man and impelled him 
—even by his fears—to dominate it. 

Fear is a motor impulse second probably only to 
hunger. But animal fear (instinctive reflex to the un- 
familiar) and rational fear (caution) are different 
matters and lead to very diverse results. Increasing 
intelligence greatly multiplies our known dangers, and 
hence our causes for fear. But intelligence also still 
more largely enhances our ability to guard against 
besetting perils. Self-conscious intelligence therefore 
greatly modified the reaction to the fear stimulus in 
our earliest ancestors. It changed their reflex from 
a mere instinctive impulse to flight or fight into an 
initiative of wants and dissatisfactions—calling for 
imagined and possible satisfactions. ‘Thus, with fears 
driving and wants leading, each individual and each 
group responds and moves in the direction of least 
resistance—towards Objectives. 

Curiosity. Unquestionably one of the earliest and 
strongest human urges to activity is our instinctive 
curiosity. This deep-seated ever-present urge finds ex- 
pression in practically every direction, and in every ex- 
perience in that fearsomely joyous adventure of self- 
conscious existence which we call Human Life. 
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Curiosity excites our cunning; incites us to use our 
skill; and irresistibly urges us to put forth the last 
ounce of strength to overcome every obstacle, to dis- 
pel all the mysteries of life, and to gratify at all haz- 
ards our innate passion for knowledge. No hardships 
restrain, no obstacles discourage, no dangers daunt the 
explorer, the inventor, the scientist, from gratifying 
the passion for solving riddles of the Universe—his 
desire to know strange places, curious things and inter- 
esting events, to investigate the what, how and why 
of every human experience. Indeed, impelling as are 
the instinctive urges of hunger, of cold, of lust, of 
fear,.these seemingly become secondary to the all- 
enforcing drive of curiosity—instinctive curiosity hu- 
manized by self-consciousness into Desire to Know. 

In the early stages of human existence the urge of 
curiosity, doubtless, was often hurtfully misdirected, 
being unguided by developed intelligence: though on 
the whole the race has been benefited and progress 
made possible by the gratification of this humanly 
characterizing instinct. 

Sub-groups. As the groups grew (by increase of 
family units), they took on a loose structural organiza- 
tion. In addition, other interests than family ties in- 
duced the formation of sub-groups, arranged after the 
pattern of the family. Indeed, these sub-groups, in 
many instances, were families specialized by vocational 
adaptability, That is to say, they became tools spe- 
cialized for definite purposes—detachable extensions 
of a guiding and controlling will. 

Artizan, Thus, from the customary daily wants 
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and requirements, and by direct influence of economic 
law, arose the Artizan group, and later from it by 
further specialization came all the many vocational 
divisions of this, the productive group. 

Cooperation. ‘Under ever-urging economic law, as 
time went on, all the groups became more and more 
coherent and individualized; and common interest 
growing out of common instinctive urge naturally pro- 
vided a group aim—objective. The mere presence of 
a dominant objective, by the elimination of divergent 
purposes and the incidental development of mutual 
help fulness—codperation—constantly increased the ef- 
fectiveness of each group and the efficiency of its 
members. ; 

Surplus. The enhanced effectiveness, flowing from 
specialization and codperation, was economic gain, in 
that it increased protection and food production, and 
so diminished the risks of life and enhanced the prob- 
abilities of sustenance. So a point was early reached 
when there existed, at times, a surplus of commodities 
in excess of immediate needs. With the production 
of surplus came the desirability of keeping tab, for. 
obviously each individual could not, under all circum- 
stances, segregate his proper proportion and take it 
into his immediate physical possession; hence came 
Tally, and with it Reckoning, Record, and specializa- 
tion in that direction—initiating the Accounting 
group. 

The production of surplus also favored the develop- 
ment and specialization of the Parasite, Robber, or 
Distributor. (I use these terms for classification, not 
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in a derogatory sense.) This Robber-Distributor 
group, whose origin is more ancient than surplus it- 
self—we have seen it in Trixie and Tricksy-Cunning 
—is one of the most interesting and important in its 
effect upon our subsequent social development. 

Thus the Human Family: urged by its instincts as 
modified by the acquisition of self-consciousness, guided 
by dawning intelligence under the influence of eco- 
nomic law, specialized and organized on the lines of 
Strength-Skill-Cunning into Governing, Producing, and 
Distributing groups; a form of aggregated group es- 
sentially coherent, which, under favorable circum- 
stances, may extend indefinitely as to size and be prac- 
tically permanent, 


The lines of cleavage which resulted in the still more 
complex structural organization of human society can 
now be indicated; following which will be facilitated 
by reference to the accompanying chart.* 

The Cunning-Strong type would early split into 
leadership by control through relative bodily strength 
and leadership through cunning. The first branch— 
controlling by brute force—would supply Chiefs, 
Warriors, Kings. This line in turn would naturally 
fork into hereditary (Right of Birth) Aristocracy, 
producing hereditary Legislators and War Lords, sub- 
ject to the Kings. ‘And branching again it would give, 


*The chart “Origin and Development of Modern Society and In- 
stitutions on the Lines of Animal Traits, Strength, Skill, Cunning” 
will be found in a pocket inside the back cover. 
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on the Legislator side, Statesmen, Judiciary, and Law- 
yers; and from the War Lords would come the No- 
bility, Army Officers, Landlords, and Privileged 
Classes. 

Religion. ‘The second branch of the Cunning-Strong 
type would use for control of men’s minds the instinc- 
tive fear of the unknown—the awe-inspiring mysteries 
of life, death, and nature. These exceptional ones— 
more cunning and less fearful than their fellows— 
would develop along divergent lines of Fetishism and 
Religion; the Religion line splitting into dogmatic 
Theology on one hand and Philosophy on the other, 
with creeds, churches, and religious cults offset by va- 
rious schools of Philosophy. 

Government. ‘Thus these Legislative and Religious 
groups, controlling men’s acts and minds respectively, 
(by Right of Birth and Divine Right) together consti- 
tute the Government or Control Group of organized 
society. 

Science. The Fetish branch of the Mystery group 
would join with the manually skillful type and produce 
Magic—Naive Science. This combination would 
again split, at Magic, and produce the Wizard and 
through him the Astrologer and Alchemist, or the 
Pseudo-Scientists; and from these the scientific spe- 
cialists in Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Physiology, Biology, and other depart- 
ments of knowledge dealing with Nature. Another 
branch also commencing at Magic, but confining itself 
to human ailments, would develop through the savage 
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primitive Medicine-man, with his charms and incanta- 
tions, into the modern Medical Profession in its vari- 
ous schools and specializations. 

Skilled Labor. Skillful-Strong with his instinctive 
curiosity and inherited dexterity would become the 
Hunter-Tool-maker, but soon divide into skillfully- 
cautious Hunter and skillfully-productive Tool-maker. 
Hunter would early specialize as Food-Seeker, Fisher- 
man, Trapper and Tamer, and codperatively contrib- 
ute his skill, nature-knowledge, woodscraft, and 
weather-wisdom to the Fetish combination. From 
food-seeking for immediate consumption, to storing 
food in a Cache (or primitive warehouse) for future 
use is an instinctive step. And the edible seeds of 
wild grasses, accidentally scattered around commu- 
nity Caches, must frequently have caused extensive vol- 
unteer crops, thus (very early and inevitably) leading 
to systematic planting, and the Farmer or crop-grower 
specialization. Fisherman, in due course, would 
(from using floating logs in his fishing) develop into 
Boat-builder; and from his observation of naturally 
interlaced reeds would learn to skillfully interlace reeds 
for Wattle-weir Fishing, and thus to make Nets— 
specializing as Net-maker. From netting to Spinning 
and Weaving is an obvious development, and thence 
to Textile Fabricators in all their varieties: Tailors, 
Dressmakers, and Clothiers generally. Tamer would 
be a Hunter-herder, and from the needs of his ani- 
mals would specialize as Herdsman on one side, and 
cooperatively contribute to the Crop-growing speciali- 
zation, in accordance with individual aptitude or in- 
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clination. ‘Both Herdsman and Farmer would con- 
tribute to produce the Stockade- and Shelter-builder, 
who in turn naturally split up into Carpenter and Ar- 
chitect. The Farmer, besides contributing to the 
building specializations, would more directly produce 
Grain-growers, Fruit-raisers, Canal-diggers, and many 
other Agricultural workers and Tillage specialists. 
The Tool-maker division of the Hunter-Tool-maker 
would naturally sub-divide (on lines of materials em- 
ployed) into workers in Wood, workers in Clay, work- 
ers in Stone. One branch of Artificers in hard, re- 
sistant materials would specialize on fine artifacts— 
edged tools and appliances—and another on using these 
instruments. Of these latter some would specialize 
as Masons and Sculptors on one hand, and the others 
(after the discovery of metals) would develop into 
Miners, Metallurgists, and Mechanicians. Metal- 
workers would specialize in Cast Metal and Wrought 
Metal. Workers in Clay naturally split into Wattle- 
daubers, Plasterers, Painters, Potters, Modellers, 
Brick-makers, and Clay-burners, Glass-makers, Forge- 
men, Furnacemen, Kilnmen, Fire-users and Firemen in 
all their amazing varieties. Wood, being easily 
worked, either by flint-knife or fire, and being naturally 
of shape-retaining character, made it the first and most 
extensively employed material in the exercise of Skilled 
Labor. Even yet, and notwithstanding the encroach- 
ment of metals, the use of wood enters into the widest 
range of the handicraft arts. Consequently wood arti- 
ficers have split into a correspondingly wide range of 
specializations—Lumbermen, House-builders, Carpen- 
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ters, Shipwrights, Wheelwrights, Cabinet-makers, 
Turners, Pattern-makers, Wood-carvers; indeed, wood- 
workers form important departments in practically all 
the arts and crafts. 

Bow-and-Arrow. The Tree-branch or Club was 
doubtless the first weapon or War-tool, if not in fact 
the first human instrumentality, but from the resiliently 
flexible tree-branch came (in some unaccountable way) 
that most marvellous primitive invention, the Bow-and- 
Arrow! Marvellous as it is in its inception, the bow- 
and-arrow is even more so in its progeny and products. 
From this germ and starting-point have developed all 
Stringed Musical Instruments, and—through the 
Bow-drill or fire-drill—all Rotative Tools. From 
the bow-drill comes the Lathe, and from the lathe our 
modern Machines of Precision, ard collaterally mod- 
ern precise Science. The lathe made modern 
Mechanic Arts possible, and with them their almost 
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innumerable art-and-craft specialists, including that 
human archetype, specialist of specialists, in whom 
converge and concentrate practically all lines of spe- 
cialization: the modern Professional Inventor. 

Fire. From the Fire-drill, with its convenient and 
controlled production of fire, came (through a con- 
current line of development and specialization) the 
manifold employments of fire, heat, and combustion; 
an amazing inventive series finally climaxing in that 
miracle of human skill and invention, the Heat Motor 
in its various forms: the supreme invention by and 
through which man has been liberated from the gross 
thrall of brute labor, liberated by trapping and har- 
nessing to his purposeful tasks the inexhaustible store 
of universal energy. 

Unskilled Labor. Simple-Strong, not being driven 
by a primary trait in any special direction of effort 
other than response to the basic instinctive urge to 
breed, would remain substantially undifferentiated. 
Thus his progeny would merely multiply and replenish 
the earth as the “average man.” They would con- 
stitute the heart, the backbone, the substance of the 
family, clan, or nation; the mob, the proletariat—the 
People. They are the vitally important mass of the 
population, for whose well-being and preservation 
the others primarily acquired their specializations. 
The Masses are the norm, the raison d’étre of the 
specialists—specialists who are but human “sports” 
and racial experiments. It is not to benefit them- 
selves, but to minister to and to preserve the people, 
that the few have varied from the multitude. The 
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Common People, in turn, supply the life, the mass, 
the energy, the balance, the health, the wholesomeness 
and sanity of the Race—and the possibility of its 
continuance with other and possibly better differentia- 
tions. 

Starvation. ‘Tricksy-Cunning and his outcomes (be- 
ing less obvious) need more detailed and special ex- 
planation. 

Periods of superabundance alternating with those 
of scarcity have always been common human experi- 
ences and are still so up to the immediate present. 
In the early stages of man’s career such fluctuations 
of the food supply must have been still more frequent 
and much more grievous. It is highly probable that 
many times the race escaped extinction through star- 
vation only by the merest margin. Doubtless, time 
and again the whole population of large districts has 
been swept out of existence by this cause alone. With 
all our modern highly developed skill, contrivances, 
and organization, periodic and sectional starvation 
still threaten us; so that it is only by unremitting 
effort of the community that we can escape these 
calamities. Thus in the early stages of our history 
the fear of starvation must have taken a prominent 
place in the multitude of fears which urged men to 
purposive activity. Anything or any method which 
would diminish this ever-present menace must have 
been, in the early times, of vital importance, not alone 
for the welfare, but even for the continued existence 
of the race. 

Cunning. At this vital point it is that cunning finds 
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outlet for advantageous expression. Lacking phys-' 
ical strength, so desirable in the primitive stages of 
human development, Tricksy-Cunning would naturally 
be hard pressed in the struggle for existence. Handi- 
capped in the direction of strength, he would be com- 
pelled by his needs and urged by his inherited traits 
and acquisitive instinct to rely upon stealth and cunning 
to divert others’ products to his own well-being. In 
a word, in order to exist he would be compelled to 
procure by robbery some of the products resulting 
from the efforts of others’ skill and strength. 
Robber. But robbery of the surplus, in this early 
stage of human society—far from being harmful— 
would be helpful to the community. While in our 
more complicated modern society, crude robbery is in 
many ways detrimental, it is clearly always an economic 
advantage that food be utilized instead of being 
wasted or uselessly hoarded. In the old days—still 
more clearly—it would be better for all that the sur- 
plus food accumulated by a Hunter, Fisherman, or 
Food-seeker should be distributed to the hungry—by 
any means—than that it be allowed to remain unused 
and, by attracting dangerous animals, constitute a 
menace. Besides—like the selective influence of old 
Irascible’s temper and club—the elimination of a lot 
of slow-witted and wasteful ancestors, in exchange for 
alert-minded acquisitive ones, might be advantageous. 
In regard to other products of Skill and Strength also 
—tools and weapons—they too would be of more 
benefit to the group in the hands of those who could 
usefully employ them than to be uselessly hoarded 
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in the possession of others already amply provided. 

Hence there would early and inevitably grow up a 
type of individuals more cunning in robbery and more 
given to precautionary hoarding, than skilled in hunt- 
ing or other food-productive vocations. It is almost 
unnecessary to mention that this type has not yet died 
out, though certain of its old functions may long ago 
have lost desirable features and ceased to be of ad- 
vantage. 

Surplus Distribution. Thus, robbery was the earli- 
est form of surplus distribution: it was a full and 
active profession and art long before barter came in 
as a competitor in the business of distributing com- 
modities. In fact, it appears to be an inevitable con- 
clusion that barter was an outgrowth and development 
from robbery. To naive intelligence, surplus has 
little or no value. It requires a developed imagina- 
tion to realize a future need, amid present abundance. 
Indeed it is quite questionable if surplus per se has 
any value, under any circumstances; if its value is 
not, in fact, a visionary product of irrational fear. 
Mere wealth accumulation is, seemingly, the senseless 
result of misdirected effort and imperfect organiza- 
tion. ; 

The taking of his surplus by others—far from be- 
ing criminal as we now regard it—would be, to primi- 
tive man, its normal and proper distribution, having 
the sanction of universal and immemorial custom. 
Doubtless zons passed during which this free tak- 
ing of surplus constituted the only form of exchange 
or barter; and it was only with the development of 
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imaginative intelligence that surplus took on its mod- 
ern prospective value. And even to-day, this form 
of “‘intelligence’’ is confined to an exceedingly limited 
number compared to the total population. It would 
thus seem that robbery has no inherent ethical signifi- 
cance. It is only in relation to surrounding condi- 
tions and social convenience that it takes on moral 
implications. The “sacred rights of property” ap- 
pear to be a myth—a shadow of an ancient fear. 

But I shall leave these questions for the time, and 
return to genealogy—to the begettings of Tricksy- 
Cunning, whose first-begotten, you will remember, was 
old Robber-Distributor, who multiplied exceedingly 
and waxed prosperous on the surplus products of 
other’s efforts. 

§ 10. 

Robber Family. Judging from what human nature 
is to-day (and it was little different and probably no 
better then), the second, third, or fourth generation of - 
Tricksy-Cunning’s descendants did not confine the ex- 
ercise of their acquisitive propensities to surpluses; 
doubtless they banded together to enforce ancient ‘‘cus- 
toms and rights’—becoming somewhat frayed and 
timeworn—of freely taking others’ havings. The 
progeny of Tricksy-Cunning have always been consery- 
ative. Their line of descent is almost as true and no- 
ble as the King-Priest line with which they have fre- 
quently intermarried. 

Transmitting his animal (thievish) instinct— 
modified into acquisitive desire by attaining self- 
consciousness—Robber-Distributor begat Robber-by- 
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Choice, alias Old Robber Bandarlog, a waster and 
spender. But competition from collateral lines was 
making sad inroads in the business, so this main line 
began to dwindle. It took a big drop, to Plain 
Robber, then to Thief, and so on, till this most noble 
line of descent ends to-day in utterly discredited Petty 
Thief and Pilferer! 

Army and Police. Old Robber-Distributor, in ad- 
dition to the head of the Robber line, also begat 
Hoarder-by-Instinct, who unionized with Stealer-by- 
Habit and Taker-by-Necessity. And this effective 
Taker-and-Hoarder group it was that discovered the 
advantages and economic possibilities of the tribute sys- 
tem. Very soon, for mutual benefit and cooperation, 
this group united in a gentlemen’s agreement with the 
noble Rule-by-Force and the even still more select 
Control-by-Fear families. The powerful and alert- 
minded combination thus formed—exercising a little 
intelligent self-control, and taking only all the traffic 
would bear—prospered hugely. But their success 
(quite naturally) made them unpopular with the other 
and more conservative line, who preferred to keep to 
old customs, and take everything in sight—still a very 
common mistake. ‘The feeling between the Robber- 
and the Taker-lines of the Distributor family became 
so intense that the Taker branch changed its name 
to Protector-for-a-Consideration. ‘This, alert-minded 
group, progressing with the changing times and cus- 
toms—and by further fusion with the King-Priest 
lines—became eventually known as Law-and- es 
otherwise Army-and-Police. 
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All this will be clearer when it is remembered that 
taking what another has hunted or made requires less 
expenditure of effort than the hunting or the making 
of it. So altogether too many would naturally be 
attracted to this taking form of industry. Thus in- 
dustrious Producer and busy Robber would find it to 
their mutual advantage to enter into a social arrange- 
ment (or ‘Common Law” convention and statutory 
provision) whereby Producer would freely give a part 
of his productions in return for protection of the re- 
mainder—a “tax” or legalized tribute convention 
which would make each more secure in possession of 
the respectively allotted portion. 

Barter. But going back once more to Waster and 
his miserly relative old Lust-to-Possess—who begat 
two worthy sons, Coveter-by-Nature and Hoarder-by- 
Instinct (all direct descendants of Robber-Distri- 
butor )—we take up a still more interesting section of 
the Distributor family. Waster and Hoarder families 
intermarried, and from this strange and seemingly 
incongruous union came in due course the genius of 
the whole Taker family, discriminating Give-and- 
Take—Barterer, who knew, by instinct, on which side 
his bread was buttered. Indeed, Barterer combined 
in high degree all the best traits of the Takers. With 
him began, I think, the tribe of the Robber stock which 
now owns the Earth. 

Tally. A mild-mannered but alert-minded descend- 
ant of Barterer married a gentle daughter of the no- 
ble Protector-for-a-Consideration line and begat Tally- 
man—a really indispensable person. He it was who 
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kept the score—a highly important matter in any un- 
dertaking, whether war, or business, or game, or any 
other transaction. Tally-man made straight marks on 
a flat stick and a stroke across, to keep record of fight- 
ers, fish, pelts, or what-not, killed, caught, exchanged, 
or won. Thus began Record. 

The stroke across meant, of course, one to Tally- 
man’s pile (from each side) for his honesty—an 
arrangement eminently satisfactory to Tally-man. 
Thus he waxed fat, and his business grew. It grew 
so fast and so great that Tally-man’s memory could 
not keep track of the transactions. Sometimes—by — 
mistake—he would take a rhinoceros-hide instead of 
a flint arrow-head; or—inadvertently—pick up the 
belongings of one not a party to the deal. And so 
cause no end of trouble; and trouble in those days 
meant trouble! 

Tally-man’s life was not all sunshine and roses 
until it occurred to him one day to make marks to rep- 
resent the dickering parties, and other marks to 
represent the articles in negotiation. And thus it was 
he invented Writing. 

Trader. If Robber-Distributor had died without 
issue other than Barterer, and from Barterer had de- 
scended only Tally-man, it is probable that there would 
have been no “labor unrest” to-day, and no “unem- 
ployment problem.” But Barterer had a daughter who 
married a son of cunning old Robber-by-Choice and 
begat Trader-to-be—who invented the art which per- 
petuates his name. Now, Trader had his father’s ac- 
quisitive Cunning. From his mother he learned Tribal 
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Customs and Etiquette, and many other important 
matters. Also he inherited her gentle lack of interest 
in fierce war and weapons, rude work and tools; like- 
wise her genteel lack of manual Skill. As, by 
Trader’s time and generation, plain robbery was dis- 
tinctly on the wane in public esteem, these lacks and 
gentilities handicapped poor Trader-to-be quite a bit. 
So he fared anything but sumptuously—till one mo- 
mentous day when he was jolted out of his handicaps 
and his hardships by his great “hunch.” 

Time and again, while engaged in his customary 
occupation of cussing his luck—grouching over things 
in general—and worrying over the slim prospects of 
anything easy and filling coming his way, Trader-to- 
be had noticed that his acquaintances Doer, Worker, 
and Maker, in all their varieties, seemed to get a 
whole lot of silly fun out of doing, working, and 
making. And, stranger still, in the things themselves 
which these foolish ones did, worked, and made—so 
appealingly suitable to meet the urgent necessities of 
his distressing case—these queer folk showed a truly 
stupid lack of interest. ‘Most quaint and curious,” 
mused this poor, pinched, and hankering philosopher. 
“How unaccountable are the ways of the gods!” 

One especially lean and hungry day, while puzzling 
over these strange facts—trying hard to forget the 
inner gnawing pangs—an idea hit Trader-to-be, like 
a crack from old Irascible’s club. And there shone 
out a flash as of a Great Light from Heaven. 

Thereafter he stopped cussing, quit grouching, cut 
out pessimism; he became, in fact, a reformed char- 
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thropist! With his uplifting change of heart—in his 
new role—he smiled and beamed and beamed and 
smiled untiringly upon his good and busy chums, Doer, 
Worker, and Maker. He glowed and shone on them, 
shedding effulgence—brimming and slopping over with 
the glad tidings of a New and Joyful Revelation! 

“Friends!” said he—fairly oozing benevolence— 
“Comrades! These interesting but cumbrous and 
inconsequential matters which you do, work, and make 
(while serving a most worthy and excellent purpose, 
in keeping you pleasantly occupied in their produc- 
tion) are in themselves—as you appreciate—only 
drags upon and hindrances to your interesting activi- 
ties. Possession, dear friends, clogs incentive, having 
hampers industry. Property circumscribes liberty! 
And wealth entails care and responsibility—yes! care 
and responsibility. In work alone is true, carefree, 
and esthetic joy! 

“In your behalf, dear friends of mine, I will forego 
and for ever deprive myself of the joys experienced 
in doing, working, and making! For the Public 
Weal, and out of love for you, I will be your solicitous 
Partner*—I will weigh myself down with the care 
and burden myself with the responsibility for the 

*« |. . an Industrial Creed as follows: 
(x) I believe that labor and capital are partners, .. - 
THE PERSONAL RELATION IN INDUSTRY, p. 31 
By John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
The use of the word capital when capitalism or capitalist is in- 


tended, cannot be sanctioned. With these words in the language 
there is no necessity and no authority, for the employment of the 


” 
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proper disposition of your products. Work—earnest 
work—is Man’s most glorious privilege; and, like 
virtue, is its own reward. Here, and now, we will 
institute Efficiency. Without delay we will inaugu- 
rate equitable division of effort. Yours shall be the 
joy of working—mine, the care and burdensents re- 
sponsibility of possession. 

“Brethren! Such is in accord with Divine Econ- 
omy of the Universe. The Almighty Himself has 
so ordained it: ‘For the poor shall never cease out 
of the land,’ and ‘happy as poor, though making 
many rich.’ 

‘‘I—myself—have seen a Great Light! 

“This is my message: 

“I am one of those to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given control of the property interests of 
this country.” * 

“Pah!” said Doer—as his hand slipped. 

“Pish!” said Worker—as he nicked his chisel. 


term capital in the sense of capitalistic class in contradistinction to 
labor, the laboring class—The Lexicographer’s Easy Chair 
‘THE Literary DicEsT 

Labor: physical or mental human effort. 

Capital: things used in production. 

Laborer: one who labors. 

Capitalist: one who capitalizes, i.e. puts a prospective valuation 
on things, based on an interest rate. 

Capitalism: a system that favors the concentration of capital in the 
hands of a few.—Standard Dictionary. 


*«« ,. the Christian men to whom God in His infinite wisdom has 


given Serra of the property interests of this country.’ G. F. Baer, 
the Moving Spirit of the Anthracite Industry.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVvIEWs, Vol. 33, P» 547- 
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““Humph !”’ said Maker—as he spoiled his job. 

‘You see, they were all so busy—they hadn’t heard 
a solitary word! 

Thus and so it was, and thereafter all went along 
—under the new Efficiency Dispensation—Doer doing 
more and more; Worker working harder and harder; 
Maker making at ever-increasing speed; and kindly 
Trader benevolently doing Doer, more earnestly 
working Worker, most diligently taking Maker’s 
makings; and—in humble recognition of Infinite Wis- 
dom—he ceased cussing, quit grouching, became fer- 
vently pious: spending his time and talents more and 
more profitably—to the Glory of God—Trading. 

Trader and Tally-man both begat prosperous 
families who industriously intermarried, and occa- 
sionally united—for better or worse—with the power- 
ful Cunning-Strong line and the conservative old 
Robber clan. 

Thus, as the descendants of Maker, Worker, and 
Doer increased in skill and productiveness, so the 
Tally-Trader tribe grew in adroitness, power, and 
wealth, till it climaxed in unctuous Usurer, slippery 
Something-for-Nothing, and all-absorbing Unearned 
Increment, called ‘‘Kitty’” for short. 

And with these sweet-smelling ‘‘Roses in the Gar- 
den of the Lord” * there arose many curious tribal 
customs and conventions; and from the facile brains 
of their originators came many quaintly marvellous 

* “John D. Rockefeller went to Euclid Avenue church last Sunday 


and parson Bustard took occasion to refer to John as ‘one of the roses 
in the garden of the Lord.’”—News item, July 19, 1913. 
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—magical—inventions, smoothly to separate weary 
Doer, Worker, and Maker from their troublous and 
burdensome products. 

From Usurer, Something-for-Nothing, and “Kitty” 
—heavenly triad!—descended in due course all the 
Tricksy-Cunning tribes of big and little Buyers, 
Sellers, Promoters, Merchants, Middlemen, Employ- 
ers, Coal Barons, Kings of Commerce, Emperors of 
Finance, etc., etc.—all of whom we have with us even 
unto this day. 

And they all with one accord—like genial Jesurun 
—‘‘waxed fat and kicked.” ‘They kicked—dquite 
kindly—all and sundry, including old happy-go-lucky 
Cost-of-Living, whom they kicked most kindly and 
most energetically—skyward. 

S11, 

Money. It could not have been Barterer (for it 
was after his time), so it must have been Trader, who 
invented “money.” Of course it was Trader. He got 
up this invention to avoid a constantly recurring diffi- 
culty of ‘exchange and barter’’; and the last straw of 
trouble came when Trader had to trade a cow (and 
throw in a milk-maid for good measure to Plodding 
Plowman for a pig-skin of grape-juice, in order to get 
a hairy suit from Mr. Skinner-Tailor; a suit, by-the- 
way, for which Mr. Trader had no personal use. 
He only wanted it to give to a Mr. Hunter for tiger 
ivory. Mr. Hunter had the wanted ivory (for which 
he had no present need) and was badly in need of the 
suit. Indeed, the neighbors were whispering about 
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having been recently and quite excessively ventilated 
during a fatal dispute with an energetic and gory- 
minded tiger. So Hunter had the ivory which he did 
not need and both badly needed and earnestly wanted 
a new suit. Thus he was firmly fixed in his refusal 
to part with his ivory trophies for anything other than 
a suit. 

Trader just had to get that ivory; for Mrs. Trader 
was on a cooking strike till Mr. T. replaced her nose- 
ring—broken during a recent family jar. 

The exigencies of the situation jolted Mr. Trader’s 
wits, so he tackled Mr. Skinner-Tailor with the 
above-mentioned tempting pig-skin of rapidly fer- 
menting grape-juice—a commodity which anyone 
would take at any time for anything.* 

So the quadrilateral trade was completed, and 
everyone happy. 

Thus and so it was that, soon after this, Trader 
invented money. It was, indeed, a fortunate family 
jar, for with his money invention he did most astonish- 
ing stunts. And on the proceeds of these transac- 
tions he waxed amazing fat. Mr. Trader merited 
all his success for it is indeed a truly, truly great in- 
vention—this invention of Money. 

Money! Money, that weird mixture of science 


* Money: “With the aid of money all difficulties of barter disap- 
pear; for money consists of some commodity which all the people in 
the country are willing to receive in exchange,... ” 

—Jevons, Pol. Econ., p. 104. 
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and magic! ‘Money,’ that quaint hermaphrodite of 
concrete and abstract—things and thoughts—mech- 
anism and function; that strange conglomerate of 
past, present and future; that miracle-working insoluble 
paradox—Money! Money is surely the most mar- 
vellous and ingenious artifice, the most complicated 
and mysterious contrivance, that ever sprang from 
cunning human brain. Money is indeed the supreme 
artifice. 

If the Tool has been a prime factor in the develop- 
ment of the race, what shall be said of money? 
For this artifice, in the hands of Tricksy-Cunning, 
has been as the Tool in the hands of Skillful-Strong. 
Yes! a tool like the Tool, but with this rather im- 
portant difference: the Tool has brought its indus- 
trious user to the verge of starvation and slavery, 
while enriching others; the artifice, on the other hand, 
has given to its equally industrious user wealth, free- 
dom, power !—while pauperizing the makers of these 
social desirables. 

Truly, if one appears as a factor in human evolu- 
tion, the other seems like an agent in human de- 
volution | 

Of a truth, Money is a unique and amazing com- 
modity; for in addition to its own peculiarities, it 
possesses all the virtues of every other and none of 
their faults—not even peccadillos. Unlike every 
other commodity (being a standard) it can neither 
expand nor contract; and it plays humorous games 
with poor old “Law” of Supply-and-Demand! 

Money is so simple and convenient that a child can 
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surpassing dynamite—rivaling cosmic energy in po- 
tentiality. Money is the only product of human cun- 
ning endowed with life’s unique function—reproduc- 
tion, 

Money, with all its magic power, is timidity in excel- 
sis; and, though devoid of feeling, it is as sensitive 
as a raw nerve. At the first hint of danger it quits 
working its magic and scuttles into stockings, safe- 
deposit vaults, and other mysterious corners, where it 
crouches in palpitating terror, sans power, sans magic, 
sans everything—but fear. While in this condition, 
it leaves all those who have learned to depend upon 
its magic to go to pauperous perdition—unhelped and 
unhindered. 

Money is, verily! a wondrous, anomalous, and most 
unaccountable creature. In one respect, at least, it is 
like the fundamentals of nature—gravitation, thought, 
life—in that everyone knows of multitudes of things 
it does, but the combined wisdom of the world has 
been unable to explain its principle, or why or how it 
can do these things. Surely it is an odd, quaint, queer, 
and curious commodity—a mysterious, a most power- 
ful magic! 

A mechanic is at a peculiar disadvantage in trying 
even to think about money—to say nothing about try- 
ing to solve its mysteries or comprehend its magic. 
For in the mechanic’s art there is no place for mystery 
or magic. All the things the mechanic uses possess 
determinable qualities which are constant. The forces 
he deals with, too, are consistent and invariable in 
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their action, and the standards of measurement he em- 
ploys are not subject to the vagaries of magic. 

Yet the mechanic has to have a great many kinds 
of measuring devices to meet his simple needs; while 
money answers to all the multitudinous requirements 
of trade, commerce, and other complicated human in- 
teractions with ease and grace—by being, at one and 
the same time, a measure of value, a medium of ex- 
change, and a universal solvent of every other com- 
modity; and in addition to all this, Money is a repre- 
sentative of wealth, a substitute for labor, a deputy 
for effort, a commissioner of hopes, a guardian of 
fears, a forestaller of expectations, a liquefier of 
honor, and a makeshift for freedom of will! And it 
performs all these manifold duties and seemingly an- 
tagonistic functions and diverse effects to the com- 
plete satisfaction—of those skilled in its magic. 

So all the mechanic’s basic principles fail completely 
when he attempts to apply them in the science and 
art of money. ‘This, in itself, is disconcerting and 
confusing, for he has found, by experience, that in 
every other department of knowledge and science his 
principles are of universal applicability and cosmic 
scope. 

However, even the most ignorant and unenlight- 
ened mechanic cannot talk greater nonsense on the 
subject of money than political economists and money 
magicians accuse each other of talking. So these few 
paragraphs can add little to the existing confusion of 
thought and conflict of ideas among monetary author- 
ities. But, as to throwing new light on the subject— 
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that, of course, is hopeless. Every character of ray 
known to science has been focused upon it without 
avail. It has been subjected to direct, reflected, and 
polarized light, and to every form of analysis. The 
spectrum rays have been exhausted from ultra-red to 
ultra-violet without disclosing its principle—the secret 
of its magic. 

Still calmly it continues its transmutation of shadow 
into substance—with incidental transfer of possession 
—and like the only other comparable in the Universe, 
it ‘‘works in a mysterious way, its wonders to per- 
form’’—“‘a lifeless thing producing an everlasting and 
inexhaustible supply of goods!” 

Verily, it makes men into tin gods! 

Is it a wonder then, that, forsaking all rational 
ways of expending their energy, men and nations go 
crazy—in the pursuit of money? 





II 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Sir, 





ble, from the crude doings of his four 
sons to the complex activities and the clash of interests 
of our own time. Yet from one to the other the road 
runs plain, for all its winding and branching. The 
lines of connection between us and the primitive past 
will become increasingly clear as our inquiry proceeds; 
and, indeed, not a little of that primitive past we shall 
find solidly embedded in this ‘‘advanced” present of 
which we are so—proud! But let us pause here to 
take some bearings. 

The complexity of modern society is the end-result 
of a few simple forces. ‘To understand these forces, 
to apprehend clearly their nature and the laws of their 
action and interaction, is the condition indispensable 
for a real understanding of human society, of what it 
is and why it is what itis. And the problem of how it 
may be bettered can be practically dealt with only when 
such understanding has been gained. 

In what goes before we have watched some of those 
society-molding forces at work. Skillful-Strong, 
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Tricksy-Cunning, Simple-Strong, Cunning-Strong— 
they did what they did beeause they were built that 
way; and so did Robber-Distributor, Hoarder, Wiz- 
ard, and Tool-maker; Fisherman, who invented the 
boat, and Trader, who invented money. One and all 
acted in obedience to a directive inward force, a motor 
impulse, an urge-to-do, which in each one was the 
corollary of his particular dominant economic trait. 
(As it still is with you and me!) These basic traits 
are, then, the primary simple forces by which (in in- 
teraction with some others yet to be noted) our com- 
plex social structure has been evolved. 

Humanity, at one stage an unorganized aggregation 
of self-conscious individuals, has gradually split up 
into groups; the group structure has constantly be- 
come increasingly complex; with increasing complexity 
of the composite group each sub-group has become 
more coherent within itself, and the interests of in- 
dividual members of sub-groups have constantly tended 
to become more distinctly unified. These various 
and very varied groups naturally fall into three classes 
for the basic functions of organized society: produc- 
tion, distribution, and direction; corresponding to the 
primordial types Skillful-Strong, Tricksy-Cunning, and 
Cunning-Strong. 

These functional divisions are found in the social 
structure of to-day: 

(1) The Nature-utilizing or Mechanistic group, 
with instinctive curiosity and a tendency (necessary 
for its function and growing out of the character of 
its units) to seek dominion over Nature. 
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(2) The Commercial or Distributive group, with a 
hoarding instinct and a tendency (due to its origin 
and the character of its units) to be parasitic. 

(3) The Governing or Directive group, with an in- 
stinct for domination and a tendency (inherent in the 
character of its units) to aggression, to seek dominion 
over others. 

These three groups do not, however, constitute a 
complete Human Community. They represent only 
its machinery. They bear to the Community some- 
thing of the relation which the kitchen or service part 
of a private residence bears to the Household or Fam- 
ily. 

In addition to the Social Service groups, and in- 
cluding them, is a still more important element: that 
is, the Family Group, the People (which corresponds 
to the household), the Community at Large—the Na- 
tion. These four elements, associated together, con- 
stitute what may be called a Nature-organized Society 
or Social Machine. 

With fears driving and wants leading, each individ- 
ual and each group responds and moves in the direc- 
tion of least resistance—towards particular Objec- 
tives. 

(1) The Man-controlling (Cunning-Strong) group 
moves towards its Objective, power over men—their 
bodies and their minds. 

(2) The Nature-controlling  (Skillful-Strong) 
group moves towards its Objective, power over nat- 
ural forces and environment—to make life more liy- 
able and effective. 
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(3) The Product-controlling (Tricksy-Cunning) 
group moves towards its Objective, power of posses- 
sion—to enjoy life. 

(4) The Self-controlling (Simple-Strong) group 
moves towards its Objective to live and reproduce—to 
utilize life. 

Group 1 is exemplified in kings, rulers, governors, 
priests of all denominations, church organizations, 
governing classes and governments. Group 2 in- 
cludes scientists, inventors, mechanics, artizans in 
all their varieties, poets, writers, artists, musicians, 
and all those who change the form or location of 
things in the physical world for their own or oth- 
ers’ use and enjoyment. Group 3 embraces all 
those whose energy is expended in acquiring (by cun- 
ning) conventional possession of wealth: gamblers, 
speculators, privileged persons, groups, or classes; 
beneficiaries of unearned increments, devisees of prop- 
erty or wealth, owners (conventional “‘controllers’’ ) 
of natural resources—all those who in any manner ac- 
quire anything in excess of an equitable equivalent of 
their own socially useful effort. Group 4 consists of 
the mass of the people whom specialization neither 
dominates nor characterizes—those whose object in 
life is living, and to whom simple wholesome living 
presents greater attraction than the possession of 
power to control either products, or nature, or their 
fellows. 

§ 2. 


The term “Objective” I use herein with somewhat 
the meaning conveyed by “objective point” in military 
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phraseology: a position the occupation of which has 
been determined upon. 

With the attainment of self-consciousness in the in- 
dividual came “wants”; that is, things or conditions 
consciously desired, which, when determined upon, be- 
come Objectives—forms of self-realization. In its 
nature self-consciousness, besides being perception of 
self, implies a will—ability to say “I want it.’ “J 
take the risk, but I wil] have it.” It means the capa- 
bility of consciously accepting a hazard—otherwise, 
freedom of choice. It also implies the ability to per- 
ceive a need as a something consciously desired—a 
want. ‘Thus an Objective is, by its nature, a goal for 
the attainment of which the striver has accepted all 
hazards known or unknown, and has determined, come 
what may, to overcome all obstacles between him and 
it. In brief, an Objective is a hazard finally accepted 
—a risk deliberately taken for a purpose. 

In a community of purposeful individuals and 
groups, each of whom or each group of which has an 
Objective, it is obviously necessary to the attainment of 
these Objectives that the individual or the group shall 
control the things or conditions required for, or stand- 
ing in the way of, the attainment of the Objective. 
And the attainment of an Objective necessitates the 
suppression of all hindering persons, or things, or con- 
ditions. The determination to attain an Objective is 
a deliberate act of will. Consequently it is revocable 
only by an act of the same will. Thus between an- 
tagonistic Objectives there must be a struggle to the 
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death. Of two antagonistic Objectives, only one can 
survive. This is the Law of the Objective. 

In the composite group of the whole, wherein Ob- 
jectives interfere with each other, there must be unre- 
mitting antagonism and continual warfare. Within 
the constituent groups, however, individual antago- 
nism will naturally diminish, so far as concerns the 
group Objective, for the group Objective is made up 
of individual Objectives. And being the same in sub- 
stance, the group Objective exerts a focusing influence 
by its greater (hence unifying) attraction. Thus re- 
sults an ever-increasing harmony within each group 
and an enlarged effectiveness for the attainment of its 
Objective. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that no purpose- 
ful individual can (in justice to his own Objective) 
arrange a course of action favorable for any other 
purposeful individual unless their Objectives substan- 
tially coincide. In like manner, no purposeful group 
can arrange conditions favorable for any other pur- 
poseful group. Each must control conditions and act 
with an eye single to its own Objective. Every ad- 
verse person or thing is an enemy—to be destroyed. 
This is not a matter of volition—that is one of neces- 
sity. 

Here, then, we have a race which began as a herd 
of high-type animals which at a certain stage of their 
development found themselves to be self-conscious and 
free to choose. Becoming thus rational, they discov- 
ered themselves urged by instincts, attracted by wants, 
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in a mysterious, fear-inspiring environment, with star- 
vation and death a constant menace. Also they dis- 
covered themselves possessed of detachable limb- 
extensions (i.e. tools), and endowed with strength 
and skill for their use, and some cunning; free to fash- 
ion their own future—to work out their own economic 
salvation. 

Of these factors two stand out prominently in that 
they distinguish man from his brute companions— 
Self-conscious Freedom of Choice and the Tool. 
Lacking either, man would not have existed. With 
self-conscious freedom of choice one becomes an indi- 
vidual personality free to oppose himself to any other 
person or thing in the Universe in any way, if he wills 
to accept the hazard—trisk the consequences of his 
choice. 

By thus opposing himself—judiciously—and_ using 
the motor energy of his own body (through the Tool) 
Man became the supreme animate organism on earth. 
By the Tool also, he was enabled to extend his control 
over—or, to be more accurate, to utilize—the forces 
of nature, in so far as his muscular energy over- 
balanced any opposing force. With self-consciousness 
also, Man became a rational being capable of wants 
—things and conditions consciously desired. But a 
want, the satisfaction of which has been determined 
upon, is an Objective which involves risks—a hazard 
accepted. So to attain his Objective the individual 
must Overcome everything standing in the way of its 
accomplishment. 

While the basic “needs” of all human beings are 
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substantially alike, their individual differences in basic 
economic character result in corresponding differences 
in response of each to the same environment—that 
is, in his “wants” and Objectives. Here the compul- 
sion of economic law urges towards directive, produc- 
tive, and distributive functions. And this tendency is 
modified by the Law of the Objective, which makes 
the Objective of the most effectively aggressive indi- 
vidual perforce the Objective of the less forceful 
individuals. In accordance with the influences noted, 
within the complex group individuals with like Objec- 
tives associate themselves in simple sub-groups, to 
perform on large scale the services of direction, pro- 
duction, and distribution. Through the economy of 
effort thus effected, permanent surplus or wealth is 
produced, under the control of the most forceful in- 
dividual in the composite group. 

With the growing complication in the group and 
still greater differentiation and specialization of in- 
dividuals, wants and desires naturally extend to things 
and conditions beyond the capability of each to sup- 
ply for himself. This ultimately results in the devel- 
opment of specialized individuals performing the func- 
tion of product-exchangers between havers and want- 
ers, as illustrated in the troublous dilemma of Mr. 
Hunter and Mr. Trader. 

| § 3. 

Owing to the character of a composite group (or 
nation) it has all the elements necessary to practical 
permanence, regardless of size. It has a directing 
element, and a producing element capable of provid- 
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ing the sustenance and other requirements of its mem- 
bers. It has also an element capable of keeping tally 
or account and distributing the products throughout 
the organization. 

It can now be seen that the development and direc- 
tion of the composite group activities will reflect the 
objective of the control element whose will is supreme 
in the nation. Were the nation completely responsive 
to the control element, it is clear that its course would 
be as erratic and changeable as the human desires and 
fancies of that element. But, fortunately, masses of 
men, like all other material masses, are endowed with 
that fundamental quality of mass—inertia. Hence 
the erratic character of the rulers’ objectives will be 
subject to the check of that inertia, and the response 
to their objectives will practically work out as a 
blurred and confused reflection of the particular char- 
acter of the ruler modified by the general character 
of the people. It would thus come about that a na- 
tion so (autocratically) controlled must change in so- 
cial purposes with the change in character of each suc- 
ceeding ruler, within the limits set by its own inertia. 
Both ruler (or control group) and people will thus 
mutually react. Similar reaction will take place in 
the constituent groups, both within themselves and to- 
wards their environment. ‘The productive group, in 
response to its basic trait, will gradually acquire a 
growing familiarity with its surroundings and slowly 
accumulate an ever-increasing body of information re- 
garding nature’s laws. The distributive group, like- 
wise in response to the basic qualities of its individuals, 
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will acquire increasing aptness in its own particular di- 
rection of effort. 

It is clear also that, under the Law of the Objec- 
tive, much frictional expenditure of energy will occur 
between individuals and between groups, resulting in 
such expressions as disagreements, quarrels, riots, re- 
bellions, wars, competitions, corners, trusts, monopo- 
lies, strikes; that is to say, purposeful individuals and 
purposeful groups endeavor each to effect his or its 
own objective. All this in turn would react upon the 
ruling class as hampering conditions or effects in rela- 
tion to its objective. Hence “laws” or statutes would 
‘be enacted forbidding and characterizing as punishable 
“crimes” many such acts of individuals and groups 
—means to override a weaker by a stronger objective. 
Coincidentally, other restraints, resulting from mutual 
reactions between individuals and between groups, 
would also arise in the form of customs and usages 
—‘Common Law.” Thus the nation would go 
stumbling and blundering along, ever and anon miss- 
ing fatal disaster, so it would appear, only by the fit- 
ness of the majority of the individuals composing it. 

With the growth of general intelligence there comes 
desire to record information in convenient form. The 
satisfaction of this “want” finds expression in many 
shapes, all of which tend to a common effect, the ever- 
widening spread of knowledge. Progress in this di- 
rection reaches a climax in that epochal invention, 
Printing. 

With printing occurred a true revolution; for what 
theretofore had been a slow, laborious, infinitely waste- 
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ful process of grinding development took on a new 
aspect. The stresses in the social machine which had 
been expending themselves in internal and external 
adjustment tending towards equilibrium were changed 
in direction and were supplemented by the strenuously 
active forces which the printing of information liber- 
ated. 

In its ultimate effect the greatest of these changes 
was the wide and rapid spread of science. Though, 
in some of its modern aspects, science has proved a 
dubious social adventure, it introduced nothing inher- 
ently disruptive of the triple-divided composition of 
the social service groups—directive, productive, dis- 
tributive. And there was present a condition which 
checked the excessive growth of parasitic non- 
producers: the human motor (man) was practically 
the only source of energy for the productive require- 
ments of the composite whole group (the nation) — 
and the entire supply of human muscular power was 
needed to meet the demand. It was at this point that 
science brought in, as a secondary effect, a factor of 
supreme import. 

Down through all the ages men’s minds have been 
impressed by the forces of nature in their wild play 
—the sea, the tempest, the torrent, the volcano, the 
earthquake, the flood; and reflective minds have dimly 
perceived that these were merely expressions, on a 
world scale, of the same energy which was subject to 
the will of each individual in his own bodily motions. 
Still more daringly speculative minds now and then 
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even conceived the possibility of harnessing nature’s 
limitless energy. 

With the growth of intelligence and refinement, 
multitudes of new wants and new desires made them- 
selves felt, till the pressing need of some more power- 
ful and more easily controllable source of energy than 
the human or animal (muscle) motor became the most 
urgent need of all. This pressing need of an effective 
artificial motor had long been felt, but it was not until 
experimental science had uncovered the secrets and ob- 
tained the necessary knowledge regarding the action 
of heat and water vapor, and the mechanic had reached 
a sufficient degree of skill to utilize that knowledge, 
that the need could be supplied. This problem-need, 
finally meeting the necessary knowledge in the mind 
of a sufficiently skilled mechanic, produced the heat- 
motor—the steam-engine. Thus the problem was 
solved, the pressing need supplied; the want was satis- 
fied—WNature’s limitless forces were harnessed and 
subjected to Man’s will! 

Here was an epoch indeed! By man’s intelligence, 
a force was suddenly made available, compared with 
which all human strength in the world, combined, 1s 
insignificant. In contemplation of this miracle all the 
mechanical marvels of the past century become as mere 
incidentals. 

But—how about the Social Machine into which this 
stupendous factor was thus abruptly thrust? How 
was its—nature-made—structure adapted to meet or 
withstand this man-made—artificial—strain ? 
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The present condition of unrest is the answer. 

To appreciate this answer, one needs but to turn the 
mind back and picture the result of a contest between 
two primitive men; say, an American Indian possessed 
of shield, knife, hatchet, spear, bow-and-arrows, and 
old Irascible—with or without his club. Then extend 
this picture to modern times, and again place two men 
in contest. Place in the hand of one any or every tool 
—that is, every instrumentality whose effectiveness 1s 
derived from and limited by human strength; and 
place in the hands or under the control of his other- 
wise equal opponent those instruments which draw 
their effectiveness and motor energy from the natural 
forces of the Universe. In other words: place a 
sword or other manual weapon in the hands of one, 
and give to his opponent, say, a war automobile, 
with its armor, its speed, its easy control, and its 
rapid-fire, long-range, death-dealing spatter-guns— 
a machine which gets its power and effectiveness from 
combustion—harnessed universal energy! 

What would be the results of such imagined con- 
tests? What outcome is conceivable other than what 
has occurred many times in practically every manufac- 
turing community—in just such contests? Every 
reader will recall pertinent cases—the Pittsburgh 
strike of 1877, Gatling guns brought into action, in- 
quest on twenty-seven; Homestead strike of 1892, 
private army with Winchester magazine-rifles en- 
gaged to suppress the strikers, between forty and fifty 
killed and wounded; Chicago strike of 1894, police, 
state militia, United States army—a total armed 
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force of 14,000—called into action. These incidents 
come to me at random; together with a more personal 
experience in the early ’g90’s, during the railroad strike 
in California, when, turning the corner of a street, I 
encountered a bayonet-point thrust at about midway 
of my person by a uniformed fellow-citizen decorated 
with a belt weighted with several pounds of ball- 
cartridges. Notwithstanding the urgency and legal- 
ity of his business the wnuniformed citizen did not 
press the point, but politely (if expeditiously) bowed 
and retired. There were Gatling guns farther along 
the street. 

Thus, human society, in its upward course, devel- 
oped or acquired three potent aids: namely, the Tool 
the Money-artifice, and the Heat-motor. The first 
is adapted to express the basic characteristics of the 
Productive group. The second facilitates the expres- 
sion of the basic character of the Distributive group, 
especially as to its acquisitive instinct and its para- 
sitic tendency. The third gives superhuman power 
to the group which secures its control. 

Each group has struggled for its own objective in 
response to its instinctive urges and its economic trait. 

The Cunning-Strong group, using force-fear and 
mass-inertia, has attained a more or less complete 
control over the bodies and minds of others. This 
is shown by practically all governments in the employ- 
ment of the military forces to meet opposition and 
popular discontent, and to suppress those who give 
expression thereto. It is also illustrated in the 


Church of Rome, the Church of England, and other 
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powerful church organizations and religious cults. 

The Skillful-Strong group, with the aid of the Tool, 
has acquired knowledge of nature and its forces, as 
magnificently displayed in the works and achievements 
of the Inventor, the Artist, the Scientist, the Mechanic, 
the Artisan, in all their varieties. 

The Tricksy-Cunning group, with the aid of the 
Money-artifice, has acquired possession of the results 
of production—wealth, raw materials, and the key to 
nature’s boundless sources of energy. ‘This is typi- 
cally and spectacularly displayed in the ownership and 
control of billions of wealth and natural resources by 
our Morgans and our Rockefellers. 

The Simple-Strong group has slowly attained to a 
more free disposal of its own life and activities— 
shown in the extension of the franchise. 

As an objective is inherently of a character neces- 
sitating that it be pursued with disregard to every con- 
sideration but its accomplishment, it is plain that 
groups of purposeful men impelled by discordant ob- 
jectives must be mutually antagonistic. 

The Directive element must endeavor to destroy 
everything actively adverse to or standing in the way 
of its objective. Of this the history of governments 
is ample proof. 

The Productive element must endeavor to destroy 
everything actively adverse to or standing in the way 
of its objective. Of this the last hundred years are 
sufficiently convincing. 

The Acquisitive element must endeayor to destroy 
everything actively adverse to or standing in the way 
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of its objective. How nearly it has succeeded may be 
seen in the contrasts of wealth and poverty every- 
where. 

The Reproductive element—that is, the function- 
ally undifferentiated mass of the community—must 
crowd out of existence those distortions or malad- 
justments of specialization in the service groups 
which hinder its supreme instinctive urge: propaga- 
tion—propagation of ever higher and nobler types of 
humanity. 

Owing to the peculiar nature of human material 
entering into the make-up of the Social Machine, each 
element—engrossed in its particular function—tends 
to magnify its own importance unduly and to assume 
that its work is the main, if not the sole, purpose of 
the Machine. But no machine can attain its purpose 
except by the proper subordination of its elements, 
and their harmonious co-action for that purpose. 

§ 4. 

In the foregoing reconstruction of Man’s develop- 
ment and progress there is proposed-a simple scheme 
of human classification based upon the motor urge 
of animal instinct and the economic traits—Strength, 
Skill, Cunning—as the controlling factors in the or- 
ganization of Society. This idea seems so reason- 
able and explanatory of so much as to raise the ques- 
tion, Why has it not heretofore been adopted? 
Possibly the very obviousness and commonplaceness 
of the factors has prevented the perception of their 
efficiency as social causes. That does happen, you 
know, not infrequently. 
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Be that as it may, this new idea seems worth consid- 
ering. One of its advantages is that it divides human- 
ity into natural social classes—social elements—more 
or less well defined, and characterized and distin- 
guished from each other, by primordial traits, as 
typified and personified by Cunning-Strong, Skillful- 
Strong, Simple-Strong, and Tricksy-Cunning—types 
constantly met and easily recognizable by anyone any- 
where, individuals as well as minor and major groups. 

Each of us will so classify himself (more or less 
. satisfactorily) and, without hesitation, pigeonhole his 
acquaintances. Races and nations offer even less 
difficulty: the aggressive, fighting, dominating British, 
governing two-fifths of the earth, surely suggest 
Cunning-Strong; the thoroughgoing, mechanistically ef- 
ficient German nation is easily labelled Skillful-Strong; 
docile, plodding, unchanging China is unmistakably 
Simple-Strong; and few will hesitate to classify the 
keen, alert-minded, acquisitive Jewish race as Tricksy- 
Cunning. 

The value of a new view-point, the worth, much or 
little, of a new idea, is not to be measured solely by 
the resulting disclosure of hitherto hidden relations 
between past experiences; nor by the deepened insight 
into present knowledge which a new aspect sometimes 
reveals; nor yet does it depend upon the sensuous 
satisfaction of accomplishment incident to discovery, 
the joy of success, however great. Its real value is 
based upon something quite different from these de- 
sirable but incidental by-products. Every new prin- 
ciple or viewpoint becomes at once a guidon—a front 
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sight, as it were—to each of a number of others, and 
so constitutes with them a base-line of vision. Every 
such new sight line permits, indeed, some past ex- 
perience to be more definitely charted and its sig- 
nificance to be better understood. But, in addition, 
it enables us to perceive more accurately the course 
of kindred events and to foresee more clearly their 
drift and probable outcome. 

Thus the value of this new classification, apart from 
its utility in connecting hitherto dissociated facts, de- 
pends upon the extent to which it illuminates the social 
outlook and throws prophetic light upon the direction 
of present social currents—the test of added pre- 
vision. While, at first glance, it might seem that time 
and future developments alone can apply that test 
and determine such a question, it is in reality not im- 
possible or even difficult to approximate that criterion 
without awaiting the verdict of time’s slow-moving 
tribunal. 

To this end, let us place ourselves in imagination 
at some earlier point of time and compare the actual 
course of events from that point forward, as histor- 
ically known, with what the course of events ought to 
have been in accordance with the social theory to be 
tested. If the results agree, if what we know actu- 
ally happened tallies with what from the theory was 
foreseeable—predictable—then that theory is vali- 
dated practically by the test of prevision. This is the 
course which, in a general way, has been pursued in 
the present analysis. It is now proposed to make a 
more specific application of that method to “prove 
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up,” as it were, in an endeavor to ascertain its prob- 
able prophetic reliability when applied to the future 
of our social organization. 

§ 5. 

Gazing into imagination’s crystal sphere, we have 
watched the development and progress of the children 
of old Irascible. Before laying aside our clairvoyant 
globe let us glance, for the purpose indicated, at one 
more motion picture of our interesting family, at the 
beginning of the last, the present, human era. 

Eons have passed, Father Time’s grey locks have 
whitened in the unthinkable interval which has elapsed 
since we watched the little band of hunters starting 
out on that long-gone morning of human life, led in 
person by old Irascible. Earth’s geologic heart-beats 
have pulsed a mighty rhythm on land and sea, timing 
evolution’s wondrous creative throbs—its ebb and flow 
of flora and fauna. All the Titan forces of fire and 
water, earth and air—quake and tempest, torrid heat 
and arctic cold, fruitful rain and destroying torrent, 
famine and plenty—each in its turn has played its part 
in weeding and selecting, in fashioning and fixing hu- 
man character, and in shaping the destiny of this un- 
conquerable brood. Floods many times have swept 
their homeland, covering it finally deep beneath the 
waters of the blue Mediterranean, only the more ef- 
fectually to scatter broadcast the fecund seed of old 
Irascible. Arctic bog, time and again, has deeply 
piled its slow accretions over tropic fern and stately 
forest as winter and summer ages have swung their 
slow majestic rounds of solar cycles. Glacial epochs’ 
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icy waves have flowed forth and back, driving south- 
ward, enticing northward, an ever-developing, ever- 
increasing human horde. 

Here, then, at the springtime of this last temperate 
solar cycle—say, ten millenniums ago—is presented 
to view in motion picture a human swarm—our imme- 
diate progenitors. And with a shock of surprise we 
perceive that they are essentially not unlike ourselves. 
Indeed, aside from the absence of conveniences to 
which we are accustomed and the crudity of their im- 
plements, taken individually they have an astonish- 
ingly ‘‘modern” look. Put some of them into kilts, 
and one of us would surely hum “The Campbells are 
coming.” Make an even less spectacular addition to 
the scanty costume of others, and it would seem any- 
thing but ‘‘a long, long way to Tipperary.” 

It is difficult to estimate even approximately the 
number of individuals in this widely scattered human 
mass. It may be only a few thousands or it may run 
into many tens of thousands. From our distant and 
elevated viewpoint it presents all the appearance of 
an ant-swarm, made up of many minor swarms, each 
occupying its own little shore-bay, brook-side, river- 
bank, or other nature-protected or food-supplying 
area. The whole herd extends fan-wise inland, grad- 
_ ually thinning out both by reason of increasing inter- 
vals between, and decreasing size of, the scattered 
groups. And nothing but size distinguishes one group 
from another. 

As, at closer range, we watch the simple life of this 
primitive social aggregation, it would seem that, for 
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serious business, there exist but two vocations, feeding 
and breeding; and for gentle relaxation from these 
essential duties, but one diversion, the joyous pastime 
of slaughtering everything which draws the breath 
of life—including each other. Earnest exponents of 
the simple life, truly, are these our superabundantly 
virile ancestors. And, individually, it would seem to - 
casual view that the only difference in the otherwise 
undifferentiated multitude is sex. In the hand of 
every man is a weapon, a crude but effective flint axe, 
and practically every woman carries an infant. The 
place literally swarms with immature offspring; with 
litters innumerable of human kittens and cubs, kiddies 
and kids, toddlers and todlets, bratlings and brats, 
up to boy axe-wielders and girl-mothers—a huge 
horizon-bounded brattery. 

But—as happens in crystal-gazing—we are permit- 
ting ourselves to be drawn aside to incidental pic- 
tures. Our interest at this time is not in the looks 
of these old forebears or in their arts, or directly in 
their manners and morals, or in their genealogical con- 
nection with old Irascible, or even in our own line of 
descent from them. What concerns us now is to get 
some idea of individual characters and reactions, as 
they affect the internal economy of the aggregation. 
And to get this we must exclude masses from our 
survey and focus upon the doings of individuals. 

Selecting a group for investigation, we soon note an 
individual who, though otherwise undifferentiated from 
his fellows, renders himself conspicuous by his self- 
assertion. He appears to be above the average in 
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strength, certainly so in aggressiveness, and of at least 
normal intelligence. He is an all-round good speci- 
men, not unduly modest. In brief, he is strenuous 
and chesty—a worthy descendant of old Irascible. 
His slight variation makes him the focus, a sort of 
boss, the ‘‘cock-o’-the-walk’—the tacitly accepted 
leader of the crowd. His control is based upon 
strength and aggressive pugnacity—personal prowess 
enforcing submission by destroying personal opposi- 
tion. It is government without frills; do or be done 
for; cahoots or the scrap-pile—contro] based upon 
force. 

Another individual next attracts our attention. He 
differs from the chesty variant by his less obvious self- 
assertion, though otherwise there is a lot of family 
resemblance. While not noticeably below the aver- 
age in physical prowess, his oily smoothness and his 
lack of swagger make him seem so. But his handi- 
cap in these directions is more than made up by his 
abnormal acuteness. The veriest old plug which will 
only jog-trot in fear of the lash, with which it has 
had long experience, will stretch neck and tail straight 
and strike a whirlwind gait in terror of an unfamiliar 
flying paper scrap. This inherent and practically uni- 
versal fear of the unfamiliar renders the seemingly 
slight difference in the make-up of Smoothy an im- 
portant one to himself, unnoticeable without his par- 
ticular endowment, and of still greater significance 
for his fellows—who are less mentally alert. 

To illustrate: Chesty feels the gnawings of appe- 
tite incident to a nature-abhorred vacuity. He also 
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notes the approach of Clam-Digger laden with a mess 
of recently dug clams. Chesty thinks that these would 
about meet the immediate requirements of his case; 
and, with Chesty, to think is to act. Digger, how- 
ever, feels a like interest in these clams; besides, he 
has certain anachronistic notions about personal prop- 
erty and possesses an unreliable judgment. A swift 
slashing smash of a flint axe at one stroke terminates 
one interest in clams, cures one error of judgment, 
allays the gnawing of one appetite, settles one ques- 
tion of property and the hash of one digger of clams. 
As a method of securing human control and inciden- 
tally a mess of clams, this course, while immediately 
effective, is distinctly ineconomical. One meal—one 
digger of clams—is a prodigally extravagant waste of 
good material. 

In contrast with this wasteful procedure note how 
mild unswaggering Smoothy deals with another hun- 
gry Digger laden with clams, having an equally faulty 
judgment and similar antedated ideas anent personal 
property. At the first sign of hesitation, a suggestive 
glance from oily Smoothy in the direction of a cer- 
tain dark and fearsomely mysterious cavern instantly 
settles one debatable question of property, one mild 
appetite for clams, and one almost excusable error 
in judgment; settling them, too, all in strict accordance 
with the views of the mild-mannered one, and (what 
is of still greater importance to the tribe) leaving 
one Digger free, indeed anxious, to expend his en- 
ergy in procuring more clams. 

The skin of a wild ox or tiger (to secure which 
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has cost the tribe a score of lives) cavorting in the 
obscurity of a cavern reverberating with hair-raising, 
soul-searching yells, blood-curdling roars, and general 
hullabaloo, is to naive intelligence more impressive than 
many blows, more effective economically than skull- 
crackings. It is also quite as persuasive in the direc- 
tion of an incidentally suggested course of action, as 
any fearsome bugaboo up a nursery chimney. A 
stretched rawhide thong and a little rosin supple- 
mented by a glittering oyster-shell and a streak of 
sunlight through a hole in the roof provide simple 
means for producing, at will, scareful elemental dis- 
turbances, soul-shrivelling thunder and terror-striking 
lightning, to impress commands emanating from awe- 
inspiring caverns of blackness and mystery—control 
based upon fear of the unknown. ‘Thus we here ob- 
serve what seems to be excellent material for a natural 
partnership in the control of men, the stock-in-trade of 
which are force-fear and hocus-pocus. 

It may of course be imagination; but, while watch- 
ing these pictures, our attention has been somewhat 
distracted by sounds as of a most persistent wood- 
pecker. Having seen enough of Chesty and his 
smooth partner, we may satisfy our curiosity by fol- 
lowing up the sound-trail to its source. This is not 
far to seek, and we soon find him, a pecker indeed, but 
of the genus Homo, and another most interesting va- 
riety. 

Tucked away in a corner beneath a sheltering ledge 
of chalk rock, surrounded by a litter of boulders and 
flint scraps, bent and absorbed, he squats. His move- 
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ments are quick and purposive; his fingers are nimble 
and his hands dexterous. A half-worked flint, glis- 
tening and glinting like cut glass, from freshly flaked 
facets, is gripped in his muscular fist cruelly scarred 
by many a mislick. Looking at him closely one is 
reminded of Skillful-Strong of long ago—much re- 
fined and humanized. 

This promises to be an interesting picture, so let us 
focus it for a few minutes within our crystal. 

Behind the busy hunched-over knapper a stripling 
stands, tense with interest, closely watching the slow 
emergence of the shapely blade, as with tap/ tap! tap! 
the glass-like flakes flicker and fall from the dull grey 
nodule—sharply split with shining fracture at every 
skillful stroke. Another youngster, with knife-like 
splints, scratches on chalky walls representations more 
cubistic and frank than anatomically accurate. A 
style of artistry which, by the way, has persisted un- 
changed in his present-day juvenile descendants. Still 
other youngsters are scattered here and there in non- 
descript activity. And in the background a woman 
is busy stitching small skins with split sinew and a bone 
awl, seemingly unhampered by the youngest young- 
ster of all, who, not to be outdone in praiseworthy 
industry, is attending to his own concerns—with ob- 
vious satisfaction. 

Knapper still plies his elongated egg-shaped 
knapping stone, but the tap/ tap! tap! is getting 
lighter and slower, as rough shaping gives way to 
finer touches and—ceases. The axe-blade is now 
roughed to shape, though the cutting edge is as yet 
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» . . TAP!— TAP! — 
TAP! ...A_ half-worked 
flint, glistening and glinting 
like cut glass, from freshly 
flaked facets, is gripped in 
a muscular fist cruelly 
scarred by many a mislick. 


KNAPPER at Sledge-hammer 
work, 
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a series of long thin scallops of razor sharpness and 
of impracticable fragility. Fondly the fingers of the 
worker caress the smooth surfaces, and his eyes drink 
in content from the evenly balanced contours as he 
pauses an instant to discard knapping-stone for rough 
edging-tool, with its blunt bone bit spliced with sinew 
into the end of a straight smooth hardwood shank. 
Oblivious of the shrill cries and frolicsome antics of 
the youngsters racing around in never-ceasing play, 
Knapper goes about his task with the absorption of a 
religious rite. ‘ 

The shapely shining flint—wrapped in a wisp of 
grass to sheathe its keen conchoidal edges and its 
glass-like glistening points—is now carefully laid upon 
the flat top of a well-bedded stone. Kneeling on one 
scarred knee, with body bent and tense, the worker 
bows over the altar-like anvil-stone with hair unkempt 
down-streaming over deeply shadowed face and chest; 
and the oft-repeated motions of his muscular shoul- 
ders—all are equally suggestive. Indeed—had we 
not earlier watched him, and had we come upon him 
thus—his attitude and actions might easily be mis- 
taken for the quiet solemnity of devotion. No great 
mistake, either, for conscientious work beats a burnt 
offering, and an efficient tool—even though it be a 
skull-cracking axe—is a very effective answer to a 
practical prayer. 

But we are here to see, not to philosophize: and 
truly Knapper’s present occupation is chock-full of in- 
terest, in its simple skill and effective ingenuity. 

Having wrapped the scalloped blade, sheathing its 
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razor edges, and with experienced precision laid it 
upon his stone work-bench, see how carefully Knap- 
per’s left hand covers all but the edge to be worked; 


--. one end of roughing tool 
is bedded in shoulder muscles 
while dextrous fingers close 
around its other end to steady 
and direct. 





... the fine artistry of the 
real finishing process. 





note his sinewy fingers tense on the side of the anvil- 
stone, as his calloused palm—supporting the weight 
of his body on rigid arm—grips the blade as in the 
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jaws of a vise; how, and with what quiet purposive 
motions, one end of the roughing-tool is bedded in his 
shoulder muscles, while dextrous fingers close round 
its other end to steady and direct. 

Click!—crunch! Click!—crunch! Click!—crunch! 
Steadily responsive to the resistless shrug of those 
knotting shoulder muscles, the bone bit eats its pur- 
poseful way along the edge of the flint. With many 
a dubious frown and questioning inspection the rough- 
edging is repeated till flickering smile and humph!-ing 
grunt announce tentative satisfaction. And now be- 
gins the fine artistry of the real finishing process— 
with another simple but effective little instrument, not 
unlike the nicked and scratched handle of a broken 
tooth-brush. Firmly sure of touch, he presses the 
bone crosswise on point after point. A quick twist, 
right or left as required—and, flake by flake, each 
long thin razor-edged curve is wrenched into two 
smaller and less fragile scallops. From Knapper’s 
humming hum’s and ha-ing ha’s, crescendo-diminuendo 
purring grunts—a song of content, almost musical— 
we may judge that things are going well with the work 
in hand, and that there is joy in the heart of the 
worker. 

Just once more back and forth, with edging bone, 
and the scallops will be almost invisibly minute, the 
edge will be strong to withstand usage, yet razor-keen 
to cut. What cares he that this is a tedious and tire- 
some process and one in which the slightest false mo- 
tion or misjudging of pressure may incurably mar all 
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his laborious handiwork? This, surely, is to be an 
axe as is an axe—a masterpiece of artistic cutlery— 
a cracker-jack | 





... with another simple but effective 
little instrument, not unlike a nicked and 
scratched handle of a broken toothbrush. 





.. a quick twist, right or left, 
as required—and, flake by flake, 
each long thin scallop is two of half 
its original length. 


The blade is finished! Proudly the artizan 
straightens his back, and holds up the product of his 
skill for comfortable enjoyment. He turns it, twists 
it, squints at it flatwise, edgewise, endwise, tests its 
weight on experienced palm, feels its cutting edge— 
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and is content. Never before was there such an axe! 

But—why the frown? Why the doubtful scrutiny 
—the disapproving grunt? In his concentration on 
the business edge, he has overlooked a little unbalanc- 
ing hump near the blunt end! 

Pooh !—a mere trifle. One sharp, skillful tap of 
his knapping-stone will fix it. And then—then the 
axe will be, beyond any possible criticism, perfect! 

So, knapping-stone in hand, once more he turns 
the blade this way and that, to get the exact angle for 
the finishing stroke. . . . 

A shadow falls across the worker and his work— 
and we see its cause to be a rather sad-faced indi- 
vidual—a hunter, doubtless, for over his shoulder is 
a small carcass. And, judging from appearances, the 
killing of this quarry has been the cause of his trouble, 
for of his axe there remains but the handle and a 
petty splinter of flint, held uselessly in place by its 
raw-hide wrapping. Intruder’s glance rests for an in- 
stant on the new axe-blade in Knapper’s hand, and his 
eyes light up in covetous appreciation; then down he 
throws the meat—unmistakable intimation of his will- 
ingness to swap. 

The poised Band falls, the knapping-stone clicks 
the finishing stroke; the beautiful axe rests in the hand 
of its maker—split diagonally across—two worthless 
fragments of laboriously worked flint! 

A snarl of rage—sounding very much like modern 
cuss-words—greets the unlucky intruder, and with it 
one of the jagged fragments, too hurriedly shied, for- 
tunately, to more than merely slit a gory streak in 
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the offender’s shoulder as it whizzes viciously past. 

Somewhat consoled by the yell of pained surprise 
which announces that the hint regarding busy workers 
and careless intruders has taken effect, Knapper turns 
to examine the remaining fragment. He soon dis- 
covers that the disastrous blow had struck the width 
of a narrow grass blade to one side of the intended 
spot and at an angle too nearly square to the surface 
of the axe. Satisfied on this important matter, he 
turns—with a snort of self-contempt—and begins to 
search among the many-sized nodules scattered 
around, for a suitable one on which to start another 
essay. 

And as he sorts, he growls and grunts and pshaw!s 
and humph!s a steady stream of general and specific 
self-condemnation and disapproval. This, liberally 
translated, expresses a firm conviction that Knapper is 
nothing but a flint-butcher of the worst and most hope- 
less type—no mechanic, and never will be one—that 
clawing for clams in soft sand is his limit! Further, 
and emphatically, he would take it as a particular and 
personal favor if someone would waste valuable time 
in kicking him (Knapper) at rapid intervals, all the 
way from here to over yonder—and back! 

The youngsters have, of course, scattered to cover 
at the first sign of trouble, with the exception of Ar- 
tist, who, hidden behind a projecting corner, is now 
industriously depicting the episode, with joyful empha- 
sis on the gory slit, which, according to his vivid rep- 
resentation, must have extended to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the wounded shoulder—out into space! 
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After a quick glance to see that the youngsters are 
all safe out of range of stray missiles, and keeping a 
wary eye on the ruffled mechanic, Mrs. Knapper has 
hustled Mr. Hunter away—nursing his wounded 
shoulder, but happy—with a pretty good substitute 
for the coveted masterpiece. Incidentally she has 
annexed the carcass—a welcome addition to the fam- 
ily larder. 

We may, I think, justly infer from these incidents 
that, unlike oily Smoothy, Knapper is not mild and 
gentle—when things go awry—nor in manners olea- 
_ ginous. Also that, when inopportunely disturbed at 
his work, he is apt to be rough and abrupt. Further 
it would seem that he is neither chesty nor inordinately 
conceited. We may judge also that he (like Doer, 
Worker, and Maker) would get more steady fun 
out of knapping useless flint nodules into service- 
able axes than out of bumptiously bossing a bunch of 
“boob” clam-diggers; or (by playing on their childish 
terror of the unknown) tricking them into submission. 

I wonder if you have been too absorbed in Knap- 
per and his doings to notice the slippery, slidery, roly- 
poly little man with furtive restless eyes and a trick 
of constantly washing his hands with nothing, who 
has been dodging in and out of our picture? I’ve 
had my eye on him for some time. 

My first foolish thought was: Hlere’s a dealer in 
oleomargarine, just come from a dip in the surf. 
Then he recalled to mind a magpie, given to me, when 
a boy, by a worried postmaster. For, without break 
in Roly-poly Fatty’s seemingly aimless fussings, trifle 
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after trifle would disappear into the capacious breech- 
clout of this industrious prestidigitator. As we watch 
his slyly alert movements a feeling of old acquaint- 
anceship becomes quite strong. Why! of course! 
Tricksy-Cunning, of the furtive restless eyes—grown 
fat, prosperous, and contented. 

If this slippery specimen has half the cunning of 
his feathered (hoarding) prototype we shall gather 
but little information by following him. How many 
times have I not—and with all the cunning of a boy 
—fruitlessly endeavored to find that magpie-hoard 
by tracking the sharp-eyed feathered collector of oth- 
ers’ belongings, only to see his last acquisition de- 
posited (with every seeming precaution) behind the 
leg of a chair, in a corner, or in some other place 
of obvious non-concealment. Fortunately our method 
permits us to see without being seen. We have in- 
deed the best of our roly-poly human magpie of ten 
millenniums ago—however unequal we are to cop- 
ing with his equally acquisitive but up-to-date tricksy- 
cunning descendants. 

Baby’s wad of chewing-gristle has vanished !—and 
the consequences are trying to sensitive nerves. 
Mothers who permit infants to yell are most incon- 
siderate and blameworthy—Roly-poly will depart. 
Little he wots that we have him in focus! No need is 
there for us to follow him, in all his circuitous me- 
anderings. He won't go straight to his hidden store 
—not being built that way. We'll catch him up when 
he is dead sure none can see him; then, he’ll strike 
for home. 
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There he goes now! swift and true as a homing 
bee to its hive——Of course we never should have 
found it but for our advantage—so cunningly is it 
hidden. 

One searching glance around by those foxy little 
eyes—then out they come, one, two, three—ten!— 
twenty! How could he store them all away? 
There’s the broken masterpiece, and there’s the stitch- 
er’s awl! Yes—there’s—yes, by all that’s strange 
and unaccountable !—there’s baby’s teething-gristle ! 

But the hoard! What a marvellous conglomera- 
tion: worthless chips of flint, and axes innumerable; 
awls by the hundred, fish-hooks by the thousand, pierc- 
ers, pounders, cutters, scrapers; clam-shells, mussel- 
shells, cockle-shells, oyster-shells, both empty and oc- 
cupied; samples and assortments of everything imag- 
inable of an easily portable nature, mixed in weird 
confusion with remnants of fish, flesh, and fowl— 
the veriest magpie’s hoard. Indeed a rich, rare, and 
odorous collection—wealth, beyond the dreams of 
avarice! No wonder the collector is roly-poly, fat 
and contented. And it is also easy to see (or, to be 
more accurate, to perceive) that Fatty is epicurean 
in his tastes and enjoys his food “high’”—full-flavored 
and gamy—dquite aristocratic. Still, one could not 
properly describe our roly-poly specimen as “‘chesty,”’ 
even metaphorically; protuberant, maybe, but not 
chesty. And though he is slippery, slidery, and ac- 
quisitive, his method and trait-make-up differ almost 
as noticeably from those of Smoothy as they do from 
those of Knapper. 
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One attribute is noticeably common to these diverse 
types—instinctive desire for control. Broadly there 
are but three elements in the environment of each 
individual upon which to gratify this instinctive de- 
sire: control of other individuals; control of their 
products; control of nature. 

Individuals are controllable directly in their acts 
or indirectly through their thoughts. The former in- 
volves force, the latter cunning. 

Products are taken from others directly by force 
or indirectly by cunning. 

Nature is controlled (in effect) by acquiring knowl- 
edge of its laws and skill in utilizing them. 

Thus Chesty, Smoothy, Knapper, and Fatty express 
their common desire for control, each in accordance 
with his instincts and his character as determined by 
his particular economic trait. 

§ 6. 

When I invited you to look with me into my crystal 
globe at these moving pictures, it was not for their 
passing interest. We were to test a theory, and pres- 
ently we shall reach that point. But also I have 
sought to bring clearly before your mind the human 
material in which the society-molding forces work, the 
human beings out of which our modern social structure 
is made. A better understanding of this material, 
it is hoped, will shed needed light upon some of its 
peculiar workings and also upon the probable outcome 
of our social machine. 

Visualize, then, the human swarm as pictured: the 
great mass of substantially average individuals wholly 
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and necessarily preoccupied in the essentials of life 
—feeding and breeding; here an occasional individual 
differentiated in a manner which makes desire for con- 
trol of others by force an impelling necessity to him, 
with the consequent splitting up of the mass into 
groups focusing on the ones thus specialized; another 
occasional departure from the norm having a like de- 
sire for control, but modified so that its expression is 
made more effective through cunning utilization of the 
instinctive animal fear of the unfamiliar; another dif- 
ferentiation, which makes skil] in shaping things and 
the control of nature his direction of preoccupation; 
and yet one other whose peculiarity centers in the ac- 
cumulating and hoarding instinct so common in the 
animal world—bees, squirrels, woodpeckers, etc. 
Given, I say, such social elements, their action will 
appear quite understandable, and the outcome of their 
interaction at once becomes less difficult to foresee. 
Given a human mass thus constituted, diversified by 
varying admixtures of the traits Strength, Skill, Cun- 
ning; the map of Europe with its mountain-ranges and 
fertile plains, its river systems and its mineral deposits 
and other natural resources; add thereto nature’s 
laws; and one more factor, ten millenniums of time 
—and we are ready for our test of sociological pre- 
vision. We can now organize a class in Social Proph- 
ecy. 

It is not necessary for our test that we distract the 
world’s profound thinkers from their ponderous 
thinking; or disturb the busy professors at their en- 
_ergetic activities in their seats of learning; nor even 
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need we worry with our problems and questions the 
‘“oreat and good Christian men” accumulating wealth 
(under the supervision of the Almighty) in the vari- 
ous departments of commercial industry. Let us, in- 
stead, drop in casually on a class of average children 
in any near-by school. Better still, let us try our 
little experiment in long-range social prophecy on an 
assorted bunch of normally bright and normally idle 
apprentices. 

Can there be a doubt that (if we cut out all sesqui- 
pedalian and mind-confusing words from our ques- 
tions) our juvenile class would without hesitation and 
correctly give us, at least on broad lines, the whole 
subsequent career of the Clam-Digger Tribe—the his- 
tory of Europe? Or for that matter the develop- 
ment and progress of the human race! I will go even 
farther, and say that I, at least, should be disap- 
pointed if these youngsters, after giving the obviously 
simple answers to the questions concerning the broad 
lines of the social outcome, would not task the in- 
genuity of the questioner to find a stumping question 
even on a detail of notable significance. To those 
who may doubt, I suggest that they make such an ex- 
periment in social prophecy themselves, in well-founded 
confidence that the result will be a surprise of the 
most interesting sort. 

From such an essay, I have reason to anticipate an 
outcome (after deleting inevitable discursive individ- 
ual experiences—thrown in by way of illustration) 
something like the following: 

Quiz: Say, fellows! I’m wondering what’s hap- 
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pened to the Clam-Digger Tribe after we left. What 
do you think? 
Sociologists (in chorus): Ain’t that Chesty the 
limit! . . . I know a fella 
Gee! but it’s a pity about that axe! I'd ’a’ killed 
that 
Smoothy’s the wise guy, all right, all right! ... 
There’s a Dago down our way that can hoodoo y’ 
just by looking 
But say! Fatty shouldn’t ’a’ swiped the kid’s 
chewing-wad. If I 
My! But ain’t they the breeders! I had a rab- 
bit onc’t 
Quiz: Yes! Yes! But what I want to know 
is 




















1st Socio: They'd get to be millions an’ billions 
an’—an’ 

2nd Socio: ‘There ain’t room for so 

3rd Socio: Rats! MHain’t they got the whole map 
an’—an’ 

4th Socio: Yes! But the grub’s round where they 
are, an’ 

5th Socio: ‘The Chesty with the biggest gang ’ud 
scatter ’m all right! His gang ‘ud keep the best 
places, an’ the rest ’ud have to hustle out lively an’ 
find fresh ones an’ 

Quiz: Yes, but how would they go? 

Historical Socio: Why! Hoof it, of course— 
they didn’t have no autymobiles, did they? 

Quiz: What I mean is, would they scatter any old 
way? 
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Geographical Socio: Naw! They'd keep up the 
rivers and streams, so they could fish, an’ pick berries 
an’ things. An’ when they got up to the mountains 
an’ found passes, they'd stop other gangs coming that 
way, an’—an’ 

Pugnacious Socio: Yes! An’ then the gangs ’ud 
scrap an’ fight, just for fun an’ to get the other 
fellows’ girls away, an’ swipe the other fellows’ grub 
an’ tools an’ things, an—Why! Me an’ two or three 
other fellows onc’t 

Quiz: I imagine you're right, boys. I think we 
may be pretty sure that they would scatter and mul- 
tiply, and each band would use every natural ad- 
vantage for its own benefit. But how about the gang 
left in the old place? How would they get along? 
How about Chesty and Smoothy, and especially Knap- 
per and Fatty? 

Commercial Socio: Oh! They'd get along fine. © 
Knapper by ’n’ by’d get riled up, an’ he’d go to 
Chesty an’ grouch about the fool-folk what bother 
him, so he couldn’t work in peace. An’ he’d say: 
‘See here, Chesty, I'll keep you in axes if you'll see 
that I’m not bothered.” An’ Chesty, he’d see to it 
mighty quick—for he’d use up a deal of axes on tough 
skulls, you bet! : 

Quiz: Well! How about Fatty? Would not 
the others soon find out that all he did was to pick 
up things? And wouldn’t they hunt around till they 
found his pile—and take their things back again? 

Acquisitive Socio: Well, they might—but J think 
he’d be slick enough to get the best of them. Ph-uh! 
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they’re only boobs! He’d go to Chesty, just the same 
as Knapper, an’ promise to whack up with Chesty if 
he’d make it the rule of the gang that losin’s seekin’, 
findin’s keepin’; they’d fix it all right, between’m. . . . 
Folks ought to be more careful of their things, if 
they want to keep ’m. Why! I found this very jack- 
knife—d’ y’ think I’m goin’ to—— 

Quiz: And now, about Smoothy? 

Political Socio: Oh! he’d be all right, all right! 
Him an’ Chesty is side-partners. They'd get anything 
they wanted, an’ they’d run the whole shootin’-works 
to suit theirselves. Yes! an’ Smoothy’d scare the 
old gang stiff, every time they’d start something or 
kick at Chesty’s skull-cracking tricks. . . . Why! in 
My gang, me an’ 

Ethical Socio: Fatty shouldn’t ’a’ swiped the kid’s 
gristle 

This is enough roughly to indicate my meaning. 
But the same idea of predictableness or prevision may 
be illustrated from a slightly different angle. 

With these same human materials, the same fac- 
tors, and ten millenniums of time available: would not 
any second-, or third-, or fourth-rate_ mechanic (or 
“executive”’) be rightly deemed a bungling failure, 
who could not produce therewith every type of “‘civ- 
ilization” which has ever existed, and every so-called 
“social organization” which now exists, and still have 
thousands of years in which to loaf around and 
amuse himself on more worthy enterprises—or to 
grunt, pshaw, and humph at himself in abject self- 
condemnation? Given (1) such human factors as 
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Chesty, Smoothy, Knapper, Fatty, (2) the Clam- 
Digger Tribe, preoccupied in feeding and breeding, 
and (3) unlimited time: would it require any marvel 
of logical insight or prophetic genius to anticipate mod- 
ern nations, governments, or church organizations; or 
persecutions, or riots, rebellions, and wars? 

Would it require anything more than the merest 
capability of putting two and two together, to see 
the naked desire for CONTROL in such expedients 
as: deification of meekness — future rewards for obe- 
dience — glorification of faith—sinfulness of unbelief 
—law and penalty —eternal punishment —hell fire — 
propitiatory sacrifice — atonement, direct and vicarious 
infant damnation —infallibility—divine right — suc- 
cession — primogeniture — slavery — serfdom — feudal- 
ism—jus primz noctis—corvée—sacred rights of 
property — realty — devise — wage — interest — profit — 
purchasing power -— credit — trusts — combines — strikes 
— sabotage — modern commercialism — woman and child 
labor — and lots of other crude superstitions and silly 
conventions, deemed by many to be not alone of secu- 
lar necessity but of sacred significance ? 

If for an instant we could forget our familiar su- 
perstitions and foolish conventions, “Capitalism” and 
its heavenly twin “Sacred Rights’? would become as 
simple as A-B-C. What limit is there to “credit,” 
i.e, “purchasing power,” otherwise public optimism? 
None—except the gullibility of the “public” and the 
speed of the printing-press. 

What limit is there to future rewards? None— 
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except the imagination of the dispenser and the credu- 
lity of the “boob.” 

“Future good,” like futurity itself, is infinite—in- 
finite maybe’s. But—all the future billions and all 
imaginable Heavenly bliss cannot stay one hunger- 
pang; while the present good product of one hour’s 
earnest work would fill with content the aching void of 
a dozen empty stomachs! 

Compared with this, is not adding two to two a 
complicated problem? If it requires prophetic genius 
to foretell the practical outcome of our present social 
conventions, J cannot so see it; to me the question 
seems, on the contrary, one for the kindergarten class. 
It took Irascible’s club zons to beat out stupid brains, 
and beat in a faint glimmer of sense: how many times 
will our modern object-lessons have to be repeated ?— 
the gory logic of wars, international, inter-class, sec- 
tarian, and capitalistic. 

Putting oneself back into the days of the Clam- 
Digger Tribe—and with the then available data—the 
only difficulty of a sane constructive mind engaged 
upon the problem of foretelling its social future would 
be, not that of imagining such sacred (!) and secular 
control devices and artifices, but in crediting to ineco- 
nomical Chesty, hocus-pocus Smoothy, work-absorbed 
Knapper, covetous Fatty (who could swipe a baby’s 
teething-gristle), and the boob Clam-Digger Tribe, 
preoccupied in feeding and breeding—or their descend- 
ants—such incredible cruelty and such childishly short- 
sighted folly as must be presupposed in order to ac- 
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count for the serious adoption of such social (?) cus- 
toms. 

And—I feel impelled to ask—does it not imply 
gross unreason, crude fetishism, rank irreligion and 
devil-worship, to have such crude, cruel, irrational, 
cheap, and nasty productions as these conventions 
coupled with, or in any way attributed to, an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, ethical and beneficent Creator? 

“But!’—I can almost hear you protesting—‘pre- 
vision? Pah! All this is mere theory, supposition, 
and imagination!” Of course, to be sure—mere 
imagination. 

Very well! Let us now turn to “practical facts” 
and workaday experience—get down to tin-tacks, so to 
speak. For this, we need no clairvoyant crystal, so 
we'll put our shining globe away (carefully, for I, at 
least, value it highly) and use instead railroads, steam- 
ers, and our unaided eyes. 

Turning, then, from more or less nypothetical con- 
siderations, we will observe conditions as presented to 
ordinary view in the communities around us. By 
adding such observations we shall then have before 
us the (at least, fairly supposable) beginning, an in- 
termediate state, and the actual present condition of 
our social development. Mayhap, aspects thus dis- 
closed—viewpoints so diverse, so separated by time, 
environment, and conventions—will give us something 
in the nature of a parallax, a base-line for triangula- 
tion, permitting us to draw definite conclusions as to 
the direction of our Social Problem. 

With this in view, I shall describe some personal 
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observations of institutions and conditions in England 
and in the United States, juxtaposed for comparison, 
and from the point of view of a mechanic. I use 
England and the United States for my illustration, 
first because of my familiarity with these countries, and 
secondly because it is the conviction of many that Eng- 
land—the oldest western nation—leads the world in 
spiritual progress and national consciousness; while 
many others would accord this place to the United 
States—the youngest western nation. And all would 
be in substantial agreement that, combined, these na- 
tions practically represent modern social ideals—civili- 
zation. 


III 


MODERN CIVILIZATIONS 


§ 1. 


HE insular position of England, the 
naive, conservative and homogeneous 
character of its people, and the fact that for nearly a 
thousand years it has not been overrun by foreign in- 
vasion or conquering armies, should render that 
country a favorable field for observing the action and 
direct results of sociological laws and principles in 
their simplest and least perplexing form. In England, 
if anywhere, one might expect to find, undisturbed, 
indications and traces leading back from present in- 
volved results to less complex conditions, with cause 
and effect in most direct relation. ‘The phenomenally 
rapid settlement by peoples of various races, lan- 
guages, and institutions that characterizes the United 
States; the unification of the people; and their con- 
quest of a continent almost within the memory of 
living men; the surging westward sweep of these hu- 
man masses drawn from every quarter of the globe; 
and other unique factors in this wonderful agegrega- 
118 
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tion, present conditions so contrasting with England 
as to suggest that consideration of these extremes 
might possibly be, in some wise, mutually interpretive. 

A comparison of society and institutions in England 
with those of the Far West affects one like being con- 
fronted with two huge and complicated machines built 
by mechanics who had acquired their art in different 
schools and conditions. If one were, in fact, so con- 
fronted with two great and intricate masses of ma- 
chinery, one of which had been built in England and 
the other in the United States, the characterizing dis- 
similarity in general appearance of the structures would 
immediately arrest attention. One would be compact, 
rigid, and massive; the other would be open, light. 
and by comparison fragile. Observing the machines 
in detail would emphasize the contrasts, for the func- 
tions of one machine are seen to be expressed through 
close-meshed gearing and cams, while the operations 
of the other are performed by light-running belts and 
lever systems. Even the materials of construction 
are found to differ, for in the one strains are resisted 
by rigid cast parts, and in the other they are opposed 
by flexible members. So, if examination shoulda stop 
at this point, the observer might well receive the im- 
pression that no element of unity exists, and that com- 
parison between constructions so different would be 
futile and a waste of intelligent effort. 

When, however, the first shock of contrast has 
somewhat subsided, it becomes evident that, on cer- 
tain broad lines, the machines are not so unlike as at 
first seemed. It will now appear that each structure 
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has a feeding device to supply raw material; that in 
each are transforming elements to operate on the ma- 
terial; that each is furnished with arrangements for 
disposing of the finished product; and finally that both 
machines are provided with strain-equalizers, with 
speed and power-controllers to govern and regulate all 
the functions in accordance with varying requirements. 
Thus with increased knowledge would come the per- 
ception of a unity in principle underlying all the di- 
versity, and so it would become evident that, instead 
of being fundamentally dissimilar, the two machines 
are essentially alike. With the disclosure of under- 
lying similarity of the machines, the details likewise 
take on a new aspect, for it will now be appreciated 
that these, though differing in shape, perform sub- 
stantially the same office in both machines. 

Such an examination and comparison might show to 
‘a mechanician that, as unitary wholes, both organiza- 
tions are far from perfect, and that a modification of 
each in the light of the other would bring about a 
substantial improvement in both. Careful considera- 
tion of the defects and advantages of each might as- 
sist the formulation of unifying principles which would 
facilitate the designing of a machine free from some 
of the larger errors. The result achieved would thus 
be a closer approximation to a true expression of the 
laws or principles of operation underlying both struc- 
tures. 

Usage and familiarity tend to obscure the percep- 
tion of socially important factors, which, on the con- 
trary, are thrown into high relief by comparison with 
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other social responses under contrasting conditions. 
It is therefore proposed to note briefly some salient 
and more or less obvious points of difference between 
institutions, conditions, and mental attitudes in an old 
and in a new environment, as represented by England 
and by the Pacific Coast of the United States. It is 
not assumed that either of these pictures will be in any 
sense complete. The object sought will be accom- 
plished if, by juxtaposing of characteristics, these show 
up more clearly. 

To one accustomed to the fluid conditions of the 
newest part of the New World, in which the individual 
element plays so controlling a part, the ponderous 
mass movements in England suggest the action of nat- 
ural phenomena, rather than the purposive working 
of humanly controlled energy. Old World every- 
day life, its usual conditions, and the mental attitudes 
which are normal and matters of course to those ac- 
customed thereto, present to the sojourner from the 
New all the sensations of surprise and contrast. The 
settled, finished permanency of outlook, institutions, 
and things suggest the inevitableness of nature, and 
give a sobering shock to self-confidence. The order- 
liness of day-after-day routine, and the impressive 
sense that this has been continued for generation after 
generation, produce in such an observer an unaccus- 
tomed feeling of humility. 

Not the least interesting of these comparisons is 
the contrast of typical individual careers under the 
two conditions—the one varied, restless, roving; the 
other with its quiet, persistent industry, year after 
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year, in the same surroundings, devoted to a constant 
repetition of the selfsame tasks. Take a character- 
istic Western career starting, say, at seventeen, school 
days just over: wood-chopping, stoking on steam-boat, 
driving mules, freighting in the mountains, ‘‘swamp- 
ing’ out logs with oxen, mining, milling, peddling 
books, harvest hand, carpenter, builder, surveyor, 
draughtsman, company organizer, professional man, 
land speculator, and others more or less incidental— 
each of these varied vocations being pursued in spells 
of weeks or months or years in more than a dozen 
States scattered over half the Union, with failure and 
success in the proportion of about ten to one, but 
the one characterizing the career as a whole. While 
this may appear an extreme case, it is entirely typical. 
Contrast with this an English boy of the same class— 
possibly of the same family. He enters, for instance, 
the service of one of the big English railways at six- 
teen or seventeen years of age. Forty years after he 
is still working for the same railway, in the same town, 
in the same street, in the same building, pushing the 
same old bone-handled pen-holder in the same old 
long slant English writing at pretty nearly the same 
old wage, waiting patiently to be superannuated on an 
old-age pension of two-thirds his average salary. 
This, too, may seem extreme, but it also is none the 
less typical. 

From such a comparison, one is led to wonder how 
each of these seemingly distinct characters would fit 
into the other’s place; and whether there is, in fact, 
a difference in character, or if these diverse careers 
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represent only a natural response to diverse environ- 
ment. 

Probably the most striking difference between the 
Englishman’s and the Westerner’s social response is 
shown in their respective attitudes towards law. To- 
ward statutory enactments the Englishman displays 
a profound respect, which is second only to his rev- 
erence for religion. Like his creed, law is to him a 
something sacred and apart, to be submitted to with 
complete and unquestioning obedience. In_ conse- 
quence of this attitude, he is characteristically and nor- 
mally law-abiding, orderly, and easily controlled. A 
thousand years of domination by Cunning-Strong have 
not passed without effect. To the Westerner, law ap- 
pears more in the nature of a convenience for the or- 
derly conduct of affairs, to be observed or disregarded 
as circumstances of the moment or the success of his 
enterprise seem to require. Perhaps his attitude 
would be indicated better by saying that he goes about 
his business oblivious of the existence of statutory re- 
quirements till their inhibitions are encountered, and 
then resentfully submits, if he cannot evade their pro- 
visions. Nor does the contrast end here. Custom 
and social conventions have, for the one, only slightly 
less compulsive force than the more formal expression 
of public will; while to the other, they are largely 
negligible—to be passed with a smile of amused tol- 
erance. 

The curiously apologetic attitude towards the ne- 
cessity for engaging in trade and gainful occupations 
generally, assumed by all classes in England, is almost 
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incomprehensible to the American. To him work is 
a source of pride, the outcome in dollars a tangible 
and convenient measure of accomplishment. To hunt, 
to kill, to catch fish, and to engage in contests of 
strength, skill, and cunning in various forms of play, 
elevate the Englishman in his own and in his fellow’s 
estimation; while to expend the same energy on kill- 
ing, catching, and contesting—‘‘in trade’’—changes 
essentially the character of the enterprise to the Eng- 
lish mind. One of the more obvious results of this 
diverse attitude is the different meaning coveyed by 
the word ‘“‘success” on opposite sides of the Atlantic. 
To the Englishman this most energizing of all words 
means the attainment of a competency and retirement 
from work; while to the ‘American it means outstrip- 
ping his rivals—the attainment of the first place in 
his particular field of work. To one it means enter- 
ing the leisure class with a title; to the other, monop- 
oly of a trade or the presidency of a trust. To the 
one it promises freedom from the constraint of work; 
to the other, freedom from hampering restriction by 
increased control of power. Both desire to emulate 
Cunning-Strong, and neither has learned the lesson 
that the highest expression of freedom is self-control. 

One of the first peculiarities to arrest the attention 
of the visiting Westerner in England is the operation 
of first-, second-, and third-class carriages on railways, 
and some street-car lines; and few more interesting 
experiences can be imagined than travelling alternately 
in first- and third-class coaches. There is nothing in 
his own country which prepares the Westerner for the 
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surprise that awaits him as the result of this simple 
change; for, to his amazement, he finds that the 
figures on the carriages denoting the ‘‘class”—by some 
strange power—segregate the passengers on linguistic 
lines. In a word, he finds that first- and third-class 
train travellers in England talk different languages! 
He finds also, to his still greater surprise, that his 
difficulty in understanding his third-class companions 
is shared, in great measure, by their countrymen who 
travel first-class. Throughout the United States there 
is a uniformity of spoken language which contrasts in 
highest degree with the confusion of tongues within 
the relatively insignificant area of Great Britain. One 
cannot but wonder if this freedom of intercourse due 
to unity of speech may not in large measure account 
for the striking practical homogeneity in the people of 
the United States, notwithstanding their diversity of 
origin. ‘The question also arises to what extent the 
serious social problems in England grow out of its 
“babel of tongues.” 

The Westerner who pictures the Englishman as 
a large and well-fed individual receives a profoundly 
saddening shock from the ill-nourished and anemic 
appearance of the English working people. Com- 
parison between the crowds passing from Liverpool- 
Birkenhead ferry-boats and those at San Francisco- 
Oakland Ferry suggests a difference of several inches 
in average height and fifteen to twenty pounds in 
average weight, in favor of the Westerner. When 
mixing with the ordinary English crowd of working 
people, one feels like Gulliver among the Lilliputians, 
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a feeling never experienced on the American side. 
The English crowd of working people gives the same 
appearance of littleness as a crowd of Japanese does, 
but omitting the trimness, alertness, and obvious in- 
telligence which characterize the Japanese face and 
bearing. In the public swimming-baths, the gaunt un- 
derfed appearance of the frequenters is positively de- 
pressing; a physique up to the standard of a 150-pound 
man is the rarest exception. In addition to the hun- 
gry look, a general lack of symmetry and beauty in 
form and feature is very noticeable. In the “lower 
middle class,” which makes up the bulk of the crowd 
seen on the streets, one seldom observes a good-looking 
individual of either sex. The great majority are ill- 
favored, if not positively ugly, with that unpleasant 
form of ugliness which suggests coarseness, if not 
degeneration. Bad teeth are almost universal, and 
the visible absence of teeth exceedingly common. 
That a substantial foundation in fact exists for the 
impression of relative littleness of the English working 
man, there remains no doubt. It is hardly to be ques- 
tioned, either, that it is of recent origin, and that it 
is due to preventable causes: insufficient and improper 
food, overwork in childhood, and general unhygienic 
conditions, 

After the fashion of the country, I did much walk- 
ing, alternating this with riding on the top of the 
trams; in this way, I enjoyed to the fullest extent the 
rural scenery, which, of its kind and in some of its 
phases, is unapproachable. The roads everywhere in 
England are incomparable, nor are they permitted to 
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show signs of wear and tear in their smooth, even 
surface. On these roads, I encountered the unskilled 
laborer and spent many an interesting hour exchang- 
ing views with him. In this connection I had an op- 
portunity to make a rather interesting comparison. 
Just prior to a recent trip to England, a thousand feet 
or so of Shattuck Avenue in Berkeley (California) 
was repaved with concrete and bitumen, and I had 
followed the work with some interest. When I came 
to Birmingham (England) it so happened that one 
of the main roads running out of that city was under- 
going similar treatment over approximately the same 
length, the road being less than two-thirds the width 
of Shattuck Avenue. Operations had been started 
before my arrival, and for some eight or ten weeks 
I watched its progress and left it still in process. 
The Berkeley job was finished in about two weeks; 
practically all the operations involved in handling, mix- 
ing, and laying the materials were performed by 
power-driven machinery directed by half a dozen men. 
The Birmingham road-mending was done with hand 
labor—and time. On one occasion I counted over 
sixty laborers so engaged, grouped in a space about 
equal to a hundred feet square. The washing of the 
rock for the concrete, and the transference of it when 
washed to a point some ten or fifteen feet distant, gave 
characteristic pictures of English road-mending. Both 
of these operations were accomplished by delightfully 
primitive methods, and with equally primitive appli- 
ances—shovels, a hand-screen, and a tub of water. 

It was neither the number of men nor the absence 
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of machinery, nor was it the crudeness of the meth- 
ods, which most impressed itself upon my mind— 
for such a scene could be hustling, busy, and effective. — 
No, it was the slow, uninterested, lax deliberateness 
of the workers that gave one the impression of men 
in the last stages of exhausted vitality—wearily plod- 
ding a dreary mechanical round. In fact, one. could 
hardly watch these men without feeling that they were 
not men at all, but beasts of burden—half-animate 
machines—whose owner lacked the intelligence to keep 
them fit for the work imposed. 

Turning from the two- to the four-footed toilers 
on the same roads brings a surprise, for the English 
horses are splendid animals; well fed, well groomed, 
well treated, and in the best of working condition. 
Obviously, horse-flesh and human muscle are not meas- 
ured by the same scale of valuation in England. In 
noting this really remarkable difference, one could not 
avoid wondering what peculiar economic law makes 
it pay to expend food and care and attention on horses 
and to withhold them from the human animal. 

Poor old Simple-Strong! your brothers Cunning- 
Strong and Tricksy-Cunning have indeed been hard 
taskmasters. Fervently ought they ‘to thank their 
gods that when old Irascible gave you his strength he 
failed to transmit to you his primitive humor and his 
taste for—excitement ! 

The English working class in mass impress one as 
a being ages old, and yet in a sort of adolescence; one 
in whom profound racial experience takes the place of 
conscious reasoning. A being so accustomed to hard- 
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ship as to be indifferent to it; a being who, though 
completely aware of his strength, has hitherto deemed 
it hardly worth while to exert it in his own behalf, 
but who is beginning to realize that it may profit him 
to take an interest in the game—and other things. 
This aspect of the English workingman and the “lower 
class” occasionally gives one an earthquaky sensation, 
suggesting elemental forces—yes! and possibilities not 
comfortable to dwell upon. Still, a general impres- 
sion remains of the restrained, temperate, and imper- 
sonal attitude of the working man. 

The difficulty of making comparison between the 
English workingman and his Pacific Coast fellow may 
be partly understood when it is remembered that 
in the West there is no employer class and no working 
class in the English sense of these terms. The work- 
ingman of to-day may (and probably will) be the em- 
ployer of to-morrow, and vice versa. They have been 
fellows and friends in the same schools; they both 
speak the same language and have the same general 
mental content and outlook on life. When Work- 
man changes his clothes and Professor sheds his gown, 
laborer and don are indistinguishable. In fact, 
learned professors and professional men not infre- 
quently complain that, in actual and potential money- 
making capability, the workman—be he bricklayer, 
carpenter, paperhanger, or whatnot—has the advan- 


tage. 
§ 2. 


The existence of caste or ‘“‘classes,” which to the 
Englishman is normal and customary, is strange and in- 
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teresting to those not used to these social distinctions. 
As a consequence of that institution, deference is ex- 
pected and demanded by members of the “upper class” 
from those of the “lower class”; and the attitude 
deemed by the former to be merely one of proper civil- 
ity strikes the American as repressive and repugnant 
servility. 

The extraction of gratuities appears to be a thor- 
oughly recognized industry both in the form of the 
“tip” and in that of the out-and-out gift. Begging 
in multitudinous form is very prevalent. It is ele- 
vated to the dignity of a vocation; indeed, of an art 
and a science. From bank to barber-shop, from 
gutter-snipe to undiscovered upper limit, the tip seems 
universal. Under the circumstances, it is more easy 
and comfortable to dole out coppers and silver than 
to withold them. And the resulting sensation of vir- 
tuous self-satisfaction would be cheap at the price, if 
— if one could only avoid thinking of the crushed and 
stunted manhood! 

It is safe to say that the equivalent of the European 
beggar does not exist in the West. A woman or a 
child asking for alms would cause a shock of surprise 
and be a matter for immediate investigation, while 
in the case of a man—a very rare event—it is mutu- 
ally understood as a request for a drink. 

Institutions with which the visitor naturally comes 
into frequent, if more or less casual, contact are the 
banks. And, coming fresh from the breezy West, he 
can hardly fail to be impressed with the calm and 
sober dignity which is so eminently characteristic of 
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these bulwarks of Britain’s world-wide commerce. In 
the typical British bank there is an atmosphere of dec- 
orous gravity and almost ponderous solemnity which 
gives one the idea of consecration to devotional serv- 
ice. Dark woods, somber tones, the solemn silence, 
and the dim religious light all tend to inspire awe 
and incline the careless wayfarer to tread softly as on 
sacred ground. The great plate-glass fronts, bright 
decorations, and dazzling brass-work of the American 
bank, the clickety-click of its typewriters and tabulat- 
ing machines, the patter of scurrying feet on tesselated | 
floor, the rustling of papers and staccato chatter of 
flippant greeting and hurried directions between busy 
tellers and hustling frequenters, render comparison 
in externals well-nigh impossible. 

But though outwardly these institutions differ 
so strikingly, the inward results, it would seem, 
are by no means so diverse. While awaiting the out- 
come of the slow-moving formalities on one occasion, 
in a little windowless, octagonal, stained-glass-domed 
mausoleum-like branch of the Bank of Liverpool, at 
Charing Cross in Birkenhead, I read the printed re- 
port of the previous year’s business of the main in- 
stitution. This document—intended for public dis- 
tribution—showed with obvious pride and gratulation 
that the profits to the stockholders—after deducting 
a large amount for the sinking fund—was sixteen per 
cent. This, though meager compared with some bank- 
ing profits to which we in the United States can point 
with complacency, is not so bad for seemingly slow- 
going England. 
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ricksy-Cunning has evidently not come up to date 
in the matter of manual cleanliness, or he would not 
have left his thumb-prints on this otherwise attractive 
literary production. He always was careless about 
personal purity. But perhaps the marks were an 
illusion due to the dim religious light of the place. 
Compared with Americans, Englishmen are silent, 
reserved, and unapproachable, giving the effect of 
unsociability. Between castes there is a barrier which 
custom and long habit have rendered apparently im- 
passable. This, added to the diversity of spoken 
language, must make the interchange of ideas, opin- 
ions, and outlook on life well-nigh impossible. It 
explains a condition that to a Westerner is a source 
of extreme surprise and puzzlement—the wholly dif- 
ferent attitude towards social problems by the occu- 
pants of first- and third-class compartments on the 
trains. Across this barrier the inquiring American 
offers an acceptable medium of indirect communica- 
tion. Both classes talk freely to the ‘Yankee’ and 
seem to welcome the opportunity to lay aside their 
customary reserve. From many such conversations 
held in first- and third-class compartments and else- 
where, I am convinced that while Ill-to-do regards 
Well-to-do with quiet tolerance as a result rather than 
a causative factor, Well-to-do is, on the contrary, 
voluble in expressing class feeling and attributing all 
blame for the social disturbance directly to IIl-to-do 
and the pernicious activity of individuals. Third- 
class denounces conditions and demands changes in 
picturesque phrases and forcible language; whereas 
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First-class expresses the firm conviction that the work- 
men are everything they ought not to be—idle, shift- 
less, extravagant, ignorant, and drunken. The air 
of quiet self-confidence so noticeable in the working 
class is lacking in the upper-class Englishman. He 
has for so long taken the present arrangement as a 
matter of course that its possible disturbance bewilders 
him. 

The attitude of the leisure class towards those 
deemed to be social inferiors—and these seem to in- 
clude all engaged in trade and manual labor—can 
hardly fail to be an important factor in, and exert a 
complicating influence upon, all practical efforts to 
solve social problems in England. To the typical 
well-bred Englishman, the “lower classes” are a wise 
provision of Providence ordained to minister to his 
comfort, and he accepts them as any other natural 
phenomenon, without question or much consideration. 
He deems them to be a different and lower order of 
creation, between whom and himself there yawns a 
gulf which he has no desire to cross. His attitude of 
superiority leads him to assume that roughness and 
lack of refinement in speech necessarily imply a cor- 
respondingly lesser degree of intelligence. But the 
upper-class Englishman does not impress one as a 
reader or a student. His only interest in the great 
strikes (of 1910-1912) arose (or so it seemed) out 
of the fact that they inconvenienced him seriously. 
His sociology, like his religion, was settled for him 
long ago, and he believes in the truth and fixity of 
both with equal fervor. 
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§ 3. 

If the form and growth of urban centers of popu- 
lation carry important social implications, the dif- 
ference between the English and the Western towns 
should have peculiar significance, they are so very 
dissimilar. During my tramps I gained a general 
familiarity with the typical English town. Surround- 
ing the business center or centers is a huge, dense, un- 
lovely mass of small, ugly brick houses, and then the 
beautiful open country, separated from the town only 
by a very narrow fringe of charming and altogether 
desirable residences. Each of these villas is set in its 
own grounds, an acre or so in extent, beautified with 
shady winding walks and handsome trees, ornamental 
shrubs and flowers. 

The fact that land is held, in large tracts, at prices 
which apparently represent a capitalization based 
upon its ultimate capacity to house human beings 
packed like merchandise, probably accounts for the 
way in which English towns grow—for they do grow. 
What but a few years ago were grain-fields dotted 
with magnificent trees and shaded pools are now a 
maze of mean narrow tortuous streets. This mis- 
begotten form of town growth is not uplifting to the 
spirit. It starts with a brick excrescence attached to 
the town at one end, while its other end extends itself 
grotesquely into the fields. Then another similar and 
parallel excrescence flanks it a few yards away, and 
the space between the two is solidly paved and flagged 
for street and sidewalks. By and by, and usually at 
any angle other than right, starts a like abortive 
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growth, and so on until, as time goes on, the once 
beautiful fields have become an atrocious slum ex- 
tension of the dreary smoke-begrimed town. In a 
generation the final result is an outrageous brick 
labyrinth full of blind alleys and culs-de-sac, without 
a redeeming feature—except to the landlord. 

Tricksy-Cunning always was “‘practical’’—never did 
care for beauty and art any more than for spiritual 
cleanliness or such-like frivolities. 

The railway station, the ubiquitous real-estate 
speculator, the nimble dollar, and limitless optimism 
constitute the nucleus, the motor impulse, and the 
initiative of the western American town. It starts 
On paper as a most alluring map showing wide streets 
defining rectangular blocks (regardless of surface con- 
ditions or contours), each block representing a 
couple of acres or so subdivided into building sites. 
These paper streets, blocks and lots show a combined 
area sufficient for a future metropolis which would 
comfortably house the population of the State. 
Then the imaginary streets, fifty to seventy-five feet 
wide, with occasional ‘‘avenues’’ a hundred or more 
feet in width, and the blocks and lots, are conspicu- 
ously defined on the bare fields by stakes projecting 
a foot or so above the ground. On the corner-stakes 
are painted high-flown street names, and on the inter- 
mediate stakes lot numbers corresponding to similar 
numbers on the map. After these preliminaries come 
the advertising ‘‘campaign” and the real-estate 
“boom.” Church-sites are frequently presented to 
the principal religious denominations as an inducement 
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for the members to purchase lots. ‘The next evidence 
of the new town to appear are the church, the post 
office, and the general store for the sale of all the 
requirements of farm and household. ‘Then probably 
an auction is held (or, possibly, a succession of them) — 
at which business and residence lots are sold to hope- 
ful purchasers. ‘These sales are made sometimes on 
advertised terms of two, three, or four annual pay- 
ments; but usually almost any terms can be made, 
involving a small payment down and the balance at 
intervals in accordance with the convenience—or the 
optimism—of the buyer. And so the infant town is 
born. 

As the town grows, the surrounding landowners cut 
up their grain or fruit “ranches” into five-, ten,- 
twenty-five, or fifty-acre patches for sale, each plot to 
be the home of a family, of which it will be the partial 
or entire support. If the town prospers, paved 
streets and street-car lines take the place of mud 
roads, substantial business buildings replace early 
wooden shacks, and handsome residences dot the wide- 
spread suburbs, which may extend for miles in all 
directions. In such a town practically everyone from 
banker to chimney-sweep owns his own home, and 
probably the majority own other parcels of lots or 
acres, which, in a manner, act as a repository for their 
savings, the interest on which is their increased value, 
due to the growth of the young town. Every home 
building represents the pride, artistic taste, or fancy 
of its owner and occupant, or the lack of these quali- 
ties, as the case may be. The final result of this 
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character of town growth is a loose aggregation, in 
which each structure, unlike those of the English town, 
is distinctive, personal, an outward symbol and phys- 
ical expression of an individual character. 

The continual growth of urban centers, the great 
concentration of the people in the towns with the 
consequent thinning of the country population, renders 
the food question probably England’s most pressing 
social problem. ‘‘The roast beef of Old England,” 
as a customary diet, is as obsolete as the stage-coach. 
From a very alert and intelligent Health Inspector, 
whose duty involved daily visiting in the homes of 
the “lower class” in a suburb of Liverpool, I 
gathered the information that bread and cheap fruit 
“jam” is the staple, helped out by occasional penny- 
worths of scrap meat. ‘You see,” said she, “‘the 
wife will get from the little near-by shops a penny- 
worth or two of potatoes or other vegetables, and 
three ha’pence’ or tu’pence’ worth of meat scraps or 
bone, and boil them all together with plenty of sea- 
soning.” Then she added consolingly: ‘And d’you 
know, they make exceedingly savory messes from the 
most unpromising materials.” 

The question, How can the family of an unskilled 
laborer in England be supported upon the customary 
wage at current prices of food-stuffs? invariably put 
those questioned in the same state of puzzlement as 
the questioner. But they usually satisfied themselves 
with “Oh, they get along comfortably enough, and are 
quite contented”—or with some sympathetic acknowl- 
edgment of ignorance on the matter. Habitual, un- 
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remitting, microscopic economy of the debasing, soul- 
shrivelling kind, of which the West knows absolutely 
nothing—semi-starvation—and the Poorhouse—those 
are the explanations forced upon me by personal ob- 
servation. 

Is it conceivable that the average of human happi- 
ness and physical welfare is as high in England now 
as formerly? 

In the West, except in luxurious accompaniments, 
there is no difference between the foods of Well-to-do 
and Ill-to-do. The same holds true of their clothing 
and housing, so far as concerns well-being, utility, and 
good appearance. There subsistence, clothing, and 
housing offer no pressing social problem. In Eng- 
land wealth is comparatively unobtrusive and retiring, 
poverty is superlatively glaring and repulsive. In 
the West, wealth exhibits itself in the open, poverty 
hides from view. England displays all the evidences 
of poverty; the West flaunts the outward signs of 
opulence and no physical difference is discernible be- 
tween the wealthy and the manual workers, if indeed 
the latter do not surpass the former in robustness and 
physical well-being generally. 

Chumming with IIl-to-do and associating with 
Well-to-do brought to my attention the interesting 
fact that the anemic character of the people is con- 
fined to the working classes. First-class Englishman 
is an entirely different type. He is large, well- 
nourished, and comfortable in appearance. Two of 
him would make at least three of Third-class. In 
First-class is to be seen the typical John Bull in all! 
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his glory. John Bull, the strong, the forceful, the 
cunning, the dominant (not to say domineering) world 
conqueror !—cruel old Cunning-Strong in highest pres- 
ent development. 

§ 4. 

In every community of purposeful individuals hav- 
ing a like ambition in a more or less well-defined 
form, it is natural and inevitable that a number will 
reach the goal of their desires and secure the coveted 
prize. These successful ones, though relatively few 
compared with the mass from which they arise, are 
interesting in many ways. For one, they furnish an 
indication regarding the nature of the product of the 
social machine in its most characteristic form. Hence 
a comparison of the output of two such social 
machines as England and the United States should be 
instructive in an inquiry into the nature of the ma- 
chines themselves, and the principle or principles which 
govern them. It has been seen that the Englishman’s 
ambition is graduation from being a worker into the 
leisure class; and that the goal of the American is 
first place in his particular field of labor. 

Taking the most favorable outcome of the English- 
man’s motor idea of life, the ultimate result would 
be a social arrangement consisting of two distinct 
strata of population: a small but slowly increasing 
upper layer of non-producers, supported by a servile 
mass of workers. By tacit convention in the United 
States the dollar has been adopted as the most con- 
venient measure and hall-mark of success. And, as 
the American’s motor idea of life is to secure first 
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place, it follows that the number of dollars or their 
equivalent which each can control defines his position 
in the social machine. He is not a member of an 
“upper” or a “lower” class, or, in the English sense, 
of any “class” whatever, but a potential factor in the 
dollar-grinding social machine. The ultimate result 
of these conditions obviously must be a financial 
monarchy. In consequence of the fluidity of the 
American population and the forces preventing its 
stratification into classes, ambition is restricted to in- 
dividualistic expression; hence wealth, which in Eng- 
land tends to form a class, in the United States con- 
centrates towards individuals. ‘The amount of wealth 
subject to the personal influence and control, and thus 
to the whim or caprice, of the Morgans and Rocke- 
fellers, is variously estimated at the utterly unthink- 
able aggregate of from twenty to forty thousand 
million dollars. 

The importance of these social outcomes—in that 
England represents a thousand years of undisturbed 
development, and the United States a condition of af- 
fairs almost the direct opposite in many important par- 
ticulars—makes it advisable to compare thoughtfully 
these pictures and outcomes. Let us in imagination, 
therefore, stand back from our impressionist sketches 
of these countries till all details merge into broad 
sweeps of color and contrasts of light and shadow. 
Thus we may perceive their living significance and 
sense their vital import. 

In a more or less crude and imperfect way we may 
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accomplish this result by parallel paragraphs as fol- 
lows: 

ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
Dissimilarity 


1. Ages of undisturbed 
development. 

2. Social castes. 

3. Constant restraint 
of the individual by so- 
cial pressure—i.e., law, 
custom, congested popula- 
tion, unequal opportunity. 

4. Suppressed individ- 
ual initiative; regard for 
social will—t.e., law- 
abiding and conventional. 

5. Land and _ home- 
ownership restricted to 
the favored few. 

6. Family emphasis on 
the male. 

7. Social stratification. 

8. Heterogeneity  de- 
veloping in people of like 
origin. 

g. Physical deteriora- 
tion of worker class. 


Short period of phe- 
nomenal growth. 

Individual equality. 

Negligible social re- 
straint of the individual 
in any direction, and more 
nearly equal or potential 


opportunity. 
Uncurbed individual 
will—i.e., disregard of 


law, customs and social 
conventions. 

Land and home-own- 
ership practically unre- 
stricted. 

Family emphasis on the 
female and her offspring. 

Social Fluidity. 

Homogeneity develop- 
ing in people of widely 
diverse stocks. 

Physical improvement 
of worker class. 
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Essential Similarity 


10. Parasitic = unpro- 
ductive upper class. So- 
cially irresponsible waste 
of wealth in luxury. 

11. Destructive  pres- 
sure of unproductive up- 
per stratum. 

12. Motor idea—free- 
dom from constraint of 
work. 


Uncontrolled parasitic 
individuals. Socially ir- 
responsible individualistic 
ambition and waste. 

Dangerous and socially 
disruptive aggregations of 
individual wealth. 

Motor idea—freedom 
from all constraint by. 
control of power. 


One can hardly miss being struck with the sugges- 
tion in this summary that the differences, important 
though they be, are superficial, while the likenesses are 
based upon essentials of human character. This is 
made apparent in the fact that, though wide the dif- 
ference in expression and result, the motor impulse 
is at bottom the same unconquerable persistence and 
insistence of man’s struggle for freedom. Both com- 
munity analyses suggest, however, an absence of con- 
scious unified direction—human intelligence conscious 
of a collective or united purpose. On the contrary, 
they suggest “each for himself’’—individual resistance 
to restraint or pressure, whether its source be nature 
or his fellow men. 

Are there not also present in these examples con- 
vincing indications of the practical importance of a 
radical change in our present methods of product- 
distribution? Is there not persuasive evidence that 
under like conventions of distribution the same re- 
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sults accrue regardless of the difference in the char- 
acter of communities or the nature of their environ- 
ments? Do they not show that under present like 
conventions the result, taken by and large, is the sev- 
erance of the products of effort—wealth—from the 
producer, and their accumulation in the possession of 
the non-producing distributive element? Is it not 
made clear that, under present social arrangements, 
the actual doing of the world’s work and the actual 
producing of the things constituting wealth tend to 
poverty and social impotence, while alert cunning, in 
manipulating the counters representing these accom- 
plishments, leads to affluence, power, and social dis- 
tinction—in brief, that present conventions favor 
Tricksy-Cunning and handicap Skillful-Strong? 

Can there be two opinions as to the outcome, if 
England does not in the near future effect a radical 
readjustment of burdens and benefits; if she will not 
give heed to the crying physical needs of her workers 
and with both hands do justice to the toiling produc- 
ers of her wealth, or if she fails to abate the parasitic 
drain and neutralize the pressure of her non-productive 
class which is sapping her vitality and crushing out 
her life? And can there be more than one opinion 
as to the result if the United States, notwithstanding 
her marvellous resources, does not soon find a way to 
control the wealth and curb the power so rapidly ac- 
cumulating in the hands of irresponsible individuals? 


The observations underlying the foregoing sketch 
of social aspects of England and the United States 
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were made and indeed partly written down before 
this analysis of the social machine was even contem- 
plated. It was the social conditions I had observed 
that impelled me to try to get at an explanation of 
their causes. 

In a broad survey of the complicated social activ- 
ities of these present-day Christian nations, we ob- 
serve the mass of the people preoccupied in the two 
essentials of life: getting a livelihood and reproducing 
their kind—feeding and breeding. We see a phys- 
ically and mentally aggressive minority impelled by 
their instinctive urges to persistently endeavor to con- 
trol the majority. We see also another class with 
a beaver-like instinctive desire to express themselves 
in constructive activity predominating over their other 
interests. And last we see another, a small class, in- 
stinctively acquisitive, quietly, steadily absorbing the 
products of all. In brief: four typical classes express- 
ing each an instinct: to live, to control, to make, to 
take—the Breeders, the Chestys and Smoothys, the 
Knappers, the Fattys; or Simple-Strong, Cunning- 
Strong, Skillful-Strong, and Tricksy-Cunning. 

Is it entirely without significance that the social fu- 
ture foretold for the Clam-Digger Tribe by the naive 
but inescapable logic and common sense of our juvenile 
sociologists seems to fit the great Christian nations of 
to-day like their very own skins? 

Rulers and their side-partners (even when not in offi- 
cial partnership) do get pretty much what they want 
and do run the whole shooting-works very much to 
suit themselves. The church does scare its adher- 
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ents stiff with a hullabaloo about sins and salvation 
and eternal damnation, every time the faithful are dis- 
obedient or kick too vigorously against “sacred” and 
secular authority, against “God’s anointed” or ‘‘God’s 
appointed,” or property’s “sacred rights,’ or other 
hereditaments and appurtenances of ‘God-given con- 
trol” over human thoughts and acts, or reply in kind 
to their rulers’ gentle humor. Rulers do use up a 
deal of axes and things on tough skulls and in humor- 
ously bashing Diggers and other “Boobs” handicapped 
with unreliable judgment. Now, don’t they? 

Nations do scrap and fight just to amuse their rul- 
ers, and to swipe each other’s girls, and destroy each 
other’s tools and grub and things. The “working- 
man” does occasionally get riled up ’n’ grouch about 
fool folk who bother him so he can’t work in peace; 
and the “Interests”? have been slick enough to arrange 
legal conventions to the effect that losin’s seekin’, find- 
in’s keepin.’ Eh? Forty Thousand Millions! Oh! 
Shade of Fatty! Forty Thousand Millions—for one 
small bunch! 

Wouldn’t it be interesting to take down our crystal 
globe just for a glance at that pile—that magpie 
hoard! One can hardly help wondering how many 
babies’ teething-gristles such a clairvoyant glance 
would bring to light ?—metaphorical ones, of course. 
Eh? 

Truly, it does seem as if ineconomical Chesty and 
his hocus-pocus side-partner Smoothy, work-absorbed 
Knapper, covetous Fatty (who could swipe a baby’s 
teething-gristle), and the “boob” Clam-Digger Tribe, 
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preoccupied in feeding and breeding, have indeed bred 
into millions, in accordance with our juvenile sociol- 
ogists’ predictions, and, with mechanical precision, have 
developed into our very own selves, our very own so- 
cial (?) organization—our own glorious Christian 
civilization! What? 

Who can tell? Perhaps Trixie-Cunning has not 
been standing still in all the ages since things hap- 
pened mysteriously in the old days, the days when 
she ran the skillful Cunning-Strong family so eftfec- 
tively. It may be so. Old Irascible too—may he 
not have acquired profound experience, which is sec- 
ond only to wisdom? Maybe they look calmly down 
on the seemingly chaotic turmoil and confusion in 
which their children still struggle—look calmly down 
and see therein not an endless and hopeless circle of 
futility, but a slowly rising spiral of progress. It 
may be so. Perhaps Trixie remembers that she gave 
to each of her sons the inestimable gift of self- 
consciousness; and it may be also that Irascible appre- 
ciates that his method of suppressing thick heads was 
messy—only adapted to primitive times and condi- 
tions. Perhaps with their wisdom and experience 
they perceive the upward tendency hidden from us. 
If they do, they cannot impart this knowledge. We, 
alone and unaided, must work out our own salvation. 


IV 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


AVING now before us, the (at least 
fairly supposable) beginning, an in- 
termediate state, and the present 
condition of our social development, 
let me recall that we have been en- 
deavoring to “arrive at something 
in the nature of a parallax permitting us to draw defi- 
nite conclusions as to the direction of our problem.” 
Let me now add that, if we succeed in this, much will 
have been accomplished: there are an infinity of direc- 
tions in which a goal does not lie; there is but one in 
which it does. So if we can decide with reasonable 
certainty where that one is pointing, we may at least 
with manly courage set our faces resolutely in that di- 
rection. , 

Looking back over the road we have travelled to- 
gether—but with this objective in mind—it is evident 
that our attention has been almost entirely engrossed 
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with man’s bodily aspect and material activities, both 
in his toilsome upward course and in his confusing 
present-day social responses. From our present view- 
point we can see that our journey has given us only 
a partial picture: we can now realize that Man has 
a deeper and more humanly significant aspect than his 
material side, however important this latter, or how- 
ever essential it is that we get a true understanding of 
man’s physical, material, and mechanical urges, as- 
pects, and responses. One can hardly fail to be im- 
pressed with the close and seemingly inseparable con- 
nection between the mental and the physical. It can 
indeed be shown that in man’s development the 
“higher” mental ‘faculties’? have leaned in no small 
measure on the physical, as indicated, for example, 
in the genesis of judgment as a sequel from the tool. 

Now a tool. is a purely mechanical instrument which 
can be operated only by an equally mechanical con- 
trivance or machine, for a tool is that (usually) de- 
tachable part of a machine through which the machine 
operates upon material, to cut or otherwise move it. 
And by “‘machine” I mean a purposive combination of 
mechanical elements driven by natural forces. As the 
machine-tool is the detachable operating part of an 
artificial machine, so the hand-tool is a detachable ex- 
tension of the human machine. The art of the me- 
chanic practically consists in making holes where de- 
sired and removing material from where it is not 
wanted. ‘These are the functions of tools. 

A glance around any machine-shop will make all 
this clear. We see cutting and joining tools, moving 
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and forming machines; we see the drill-press with 
its detachable drills of many forms and sizes, its 
boring-bars and its facing-tools; we see the lathe with 
its cutters of various shapes, and its manifold ingeni- 
ous attachments; we see the planing-machine with its 
rack of assorted planer-tools; we see the universal- 
milling-machine with its circular milling-tools in their 
almost infinite diversity. We see these machines and 
many others, all driven by the engine which furnishes 
power to give them motion. We see the power of 
the engine derived from the combustion of fuel— 
the stored-up energy of sunlight. And, finally, we 
see all these multitudinous machines controlled by 
human intelligence—to accomplish humanly prede- 
termined ends. Thus we see man’s choosing intelli- 
gence at the back of all this wonderful adaptation of 
physical things and forces to the objects of man’s 
whims, desires, and purposes. 

We have now come to close quarters with our prob- 
lem. And with our impressions of the machine-shop 
fresh in mind, we realize added illumination from 
this new light. Can we locate the trouble in our so- 
cial organization? Can we fix the outfit, so that it 
will run more smoothly, more efficiently, and turn out 
a product more to our liking? Can we foretell the 
outcome? 

With only one proviso, my answer to each of these 
questions is emphatic—Yes! The proviso is that we 
understand each other in our use of the term “society” 
or “social organization.” 

I hold that man, as a physical organization, is a 
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machine; and, that an organization (or purposive 
group of men) is a mechanical organization in so far 
as its physical functioning or working is concerned; 
that as an organization it is (not metaphorically, but 
actually) a machine. If we are agreed upon this, 
we can go ahead. 

But let us go back to the machine-shop for our talk 
—I think straighter in mechanical surroundings. 

Now for the problem, with its proviso. If the 
problem had reference to this machine-shop outfit, in- 
stead of to the larger organization (and assuming 
both to be in like condition of ineffectiveness), my 
answer would be precisely the same. But bear in 
mind the proviso! If the question relates to the 
physical organization—the tools, the machines, the 
_bodies of men, and the material product or outcome 
—then my answer is, Yes! If it includes the spirit, 
the soul, the personality of the men, then my answer 
is equally emphatic: No! 

That job is out of my department. Indeed, soul- 
marring and soul-mending are personal matters—in- 
dividual, not mutual—not social functions. They are 
super-material and involve issues and outcomes resting 
between the soul of each person and his Maker. 
They are spiritual concerns and problems, to interfere 
in which no other human being has either sacred or 
social right. I can tinker with and improve machines 
and processes. I can mend and modify bones, bodies, 
and perhaps even brains—human machines. I can 
select and utilize physical forces and activities to ac- 
complish my predetermined purposes. But as to deal- 
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ing with non-material entities, which cannot be 
weighed, measured, and tested by material standards, 
which by their nature are free, hence unpredictable— 
entities outside the realm of science and mechanics— 
No! In that department I know of but one person, 
one soul, one free, self-controlling personality—my 
own. Its problems none but I can tackle—all the 
self-assumed or ‘‘God-appointed” soul-experts in the 
world to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It may seem to you as if we are edging perilously 
close to the treacherous, slippery brink of the raging 
theological maélstrom. On the contrary, we are brac- 
ing our spike-shod soles on the solid rock of sound 
mechanics; mechanics, the very basis of which is pre- 
dictableness. Thus secure, we can not alone stiffen our 
failing courage to tackle the tough material prob- 
lems, but, unafraid, we can fill our souls with spiritual 
health and joy, from the stupendous Universal Mys- 
teries—yes! and the seeming contradictions of the 
Cosmos—of which each one of us is the crowning para- 
dox. So, once more: If in the social organization 
and social ‘‘problem”’ you include souls and their con- 
cerns and spiritual problems, all I can say is, in my 
opinion you are attempting a task impossible on its 
face; you are trying to mix the unmixable; you are 
attempting to solve not alone an insoluble problem, 
but one which is non-existent. 

In the social organization as in the machine-shop, 
we are dealing with acts and things, physical forces 
and their effects. Keep this clearly, cleanly, con- 
stantly, in mind; and social problems and social re- 
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construction will take on the same character of direct- 
ness and simplicity as the problems of mechanics, and 
their accomplishment will be effected with the same 
certainty and success. Thus the nature and direction 
of our social problem has become defined to this ex- 
tent: it relates solely to physical things and conditions. 
It relates to food, clothing, housing, hygiene, oppor- 
tunity, physical liberty—to things of the body, the 
earth, and their concerns. Can we now locate the 
trouble with our social machine? 

Yes: one trouble—for we shall later see that there 
are two; although the second will be found intimately 
connected with the first. And this first trouble with 
the social organization, its fundamental defect, lies 
in its irrational construction: its senseless design to 
make it produce essentially diverse effects—to grind 
out both spiritual and material results from the same 
machine—make us spiritually ‘“‘good” and make us 
mechanistically “‘efficient.” I hope this will later be- 
come clearer and more convincing—in the mean time, 
think it over. 

Is it possible to foretell the outcome of our social 
organization? 

I say it is comparatively easy to foretell the out- 
come of any mechanical combination of parts. It is 
quite easy with regard to the social organization, for 
that is a machine which, though great and made up 
of myriad parts, is essentially simple. 

Is it possible to fix the outfit, so that it will run 
smoothly, efficiently, and turn out a product more to 
our liking? 
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This is really answered by implication in the answers 
to the. preceding questions. Yes, to courageous con- 
structive intelligence it should be a comparatively easy 
task. It is a task (in essence) no more difficult than 
the building of the Panama Canal, that incidental ten- 
year episode—a nation’s forenoon job. 

Why, then, has this simple, easy, forenoon job ? 

Yes—that question has occurred to me, but it seems 
so easy to answer that I shall put it to our frank and 
unsophisticated apprentices, just to see how it strikes 
their naive wits: 

Quiz: Say! boys, supposing the Clam-Digger 
Tribe came out just the way you say they would— 
and I rather imagine you are not far wrong.—What 
do you think of the outfit? Does it suit your notion, 
or—or—how? 

Pugnacious Socio: Why! What’s wrong with it? 
I'll bet it suits Chesty all right—an’ ain’t he the boss 
of the gang? An’ Smoothy, he ain’t got no kick com- 
ing, has he? An’ the others—the boobs—they don’t 
count, do they? 

In my gang down where I live 

Quiz: So you think it is all right—eh? 

Pugnacious Socio: Sure, I do. You bet! I[d 
make ’em 

Acquisitive Socio: Ain't it pie for ol’ Fatty, 
though! An’ he don’t have to cough up much, either 
—to fix Chesty an’ Smoothy—an’ besides it don’t cost 
him nothing—an’ Knapper an’ the boobs don’t miss 
what he picks up. Knapper’s too busy an’ the boobs 
don’t care—they’ve got all they can ’tend to, raising 
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kids. My! but I’d like to have his chance—why!— 
why! 
Quiz: Then you think it is a pretty good arrange- 
ment—eh ? 
Acquisitive Socio: Bet y’r boots! Don’t I wish 





I 





Political Socio: If it wasn’t for Chesty an’ 
Smoothy, how’d the ol’ gang get along, anyway? 
Why! some other Chesty an’ his gang ’ud come along 
an’—an’ 

Commercial Socio: Yes, an’ even Knapper 
wouldn’t have a chance to make axes for the gang— 
an’ the whole boob crowd ’ud be bashed an’ smashed, 
an’ spifflicated, an’ slaughtered, an-—an’—then they 
couldn’t raise no kids an’—an’ 

Sociologists in chorus: Sure! It’s all right! 

Ethical Socio: Fatty shouldn’t ’a’ swiped: 

Chorus: Aw! Rats!! 

It is perhaps regrettable that several of my young 
sociologists, from whom we might have had other 
views and perhaps somewhat dissenting opinions, were 
absent during this session. One, a mechanic’s ap- 
prentice, was at night school, busily studying mechan- 
ical drawing and design. A number of others, rather 
nondescript sociologists, had pressing engagements 
with members of the opposite sex, which naturally 
and properly prevented their attendance. We thus 
lack the light of their wisdom and views on this im- 
portant matter. At any rate, from the opinions so 
frankly and confidently expressed it may be inferred 
that, so far as our juvenile sociologists’ attitude is con- 
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cerned, there is no practical need of any change, and 
hence that there are no social problems—in the Clam- 
Digger society. 

So, mayhap—like the race itself, which fell, by dis- 
obedience, ’tis said, from pristine simplicity and inno- 
cence—our Machiavellian and complicated social or- 
ganization is merely suffering the consequences of a 
Humpty-Dumpty fall from the naive and simple do- 
or-be-done-for government-without-frills by Chesty et 
al., in the good old days of the Clam-Digger Tribe. 
But—possibly—these youthful and flippant opinions 
may not correctly represent the sophisticated and pro- 
found thinking of adult and professorial sociologists. 
Besides, we did not get the views of the mechanic- 
sociologist, nor those of the nondescript sociologists. 
And these might have given a somewhat different as- 
pect to the discussion and its conclusions. 

So far as it goes, however (and if there is any 
similarity between the Clam-Diggers’ case and ours), 
the case stands thus: Things are all right as they 
are. There is no social problem. We should stop 
monkeying with the established order in this best of 
all possible worlds. When you come to think of it, 
is there not something very familiar about our young 
socios’ attitude ? . 

And is it not clear that interest in a proposed social 
change, or in the proposition that there is need at all 
of any change, will nearly always be governed by an- 
other kind of interest—se/f-interest ? 

To whose interest is it—or has ever been—to 
change the social arrangement which has come down 
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to us substantially unchanged from the remote—the 
primordial—past ? 

To whose interest is it in England, in Germany, in 
the United States, or anywhere? Certainly not to 
the interest of the Cunning-Strong Control-class. 
They can have no interest in any change, except to pre- 
vent any action which would lessen their influence and 
make it more difficult for them to get the things they 
want, or make it less easy to run the whole shooting- 
works. Still more certainly, it is not to the interest 
of the Tricksy-Cunning acquisitive ‘Interests’ to 
change the “‘losin’s seekin’, findin’s keepin’”’ rule, and 
other conventions still more generous, which enable 
a small bunch of “great and good Christian men” to 
accumulate forty-thousand-million-dollar piles of 
wealth under their great and good Christian control! 
And the others, the riff-rafi—the women and children, 
the scientists, the mechanics, the artizans, the painters, 
poets, musicians, and such like, and the wage-worker 
heads of families, all too preoccupied in expressing 
their natural social functions to bother about changing 
things—they don’t count, now do they? 

So I ask again, To whose interest is it to change our 
ancient and accustomed social arrangement ? 

Echo answers: Aw, Rats! 

To-day we have still, in essence and in practical 
fact, the same social organization that existed in the 
Stone Age. All our boasted civilization is merely a 
smoothing of parts—polishing the brass-work. The 
machine itself is the same old Stone-Age rattle-trap— 
incredibly crude and brutish. It is such a machine, 
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in fact, that any modern mechanic, finding it as the 
product of his invention or construction, would, in 
self-contempt and abhorrence, loathe himself to death. 
It is a machine so grotesque and illogical that by no 
stretch of the imagination could any modern mechanic 
be supposed to have had any responsible hand or part 
in its organization or construction. It is a machine 
which, in construction and underlying idea—in all that 
constitutes it an organization, as distinguished from a 
chaotic jumble of parts—could have been originated 
by nothing more humanly intelligent than such a brute 
beast as our Stone Age progenitor, or the non-thinking, 
non-moral brute forces of nature. 

With no better materials than the human tail- 
ings of society, the human refuse of London—its 
slummiest of slum children—with modern constructive 
intelligence and the available resources of science and 
nature, a social organization could be devised and con- 
structed which, in economy of human material, in 
saving of human effort, in added well-being of its 
members, and in general effectiveness, would surpass 
that of England or the United States in something like 
the ratio in which a 16-inch gun surpasses in destruc- 
tiveness one of old Knapper’s flint masterpieces. 
And, further, but few generations would be required 
for the task—not ten millenniums. 

Wild, impractical dreams of a visionary, eh? 

You are wrong. It is the sober thought of a fairly 
good and exceedingly practical mechanic—a mechanic 
who has played your childish game according to its 
fool rules, with what is called ‘‘success.” 
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I say “childish game” and “fool rules,” because for 
all those things that I have done to your hurt (in 
strict accord with your legal conventions) you have 
paid me lavishly, in leisure, money, wealth, and good 
repute; and for those that I have done or endeavored 
to accomplish for your benefit, you have imposed pen- 
alties and hurts. 

But let us not get personal and vituperative at this 
point, for we are now at the crux of our problem— 
a problem in the solution of which is involved, I be- 
lieve, the salvation or perdition of all that is desirable 
or ethically good in modern civilization: civilization 
itself—Modern Ideals. 

We are at the fork of the ways which lead, on one 
hand, to social salvation, and on the other to economic 
slavery and the scrap-pile of abortive civilizations. 
If the present conditions and results suit the major- 
ity of us, for any reason, and whether the reason be 
based upon intelligence or its opposite, whether on 
courage or on cowardice, obviously these conditions 
and results will continue substantially unchanged ex- 
cept in the direction of greater power to reproduce 
themselves—exaggeration of everything which makes 
our present problems—greater “Wealth,” greater 
wars. 

$2. 

Earlier I described a machine as a purposive com- 
bination of mechanical elements driven by natural 
forces. This implies that underlying a machine is an 
idea—an idea of purpose, an idea of means. There 
is a concept, of which the machine is the material 
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embodiment. Obviously, if two machines are based 
upon the same idea they will work upon the same 
principle. Incidentally we should remember that, in 
themselves, principles are neither “good’’ nor ‘‘bad,” 
but only suitable or unsuitable to the purpose in view. 
Thus two machines are the same kind of machine, no 
matter how they differ in construction, form, or ap- 
pearance, if they agree in idea. In comparing ma- 
chines, a real mechanic’s first thought is: What is 
the idea?—what is the principle? So if it be true 
that all modern social machines are substantially alike, 
then underlying them there is one and the same idea. 
And if in addition to this likeness to each other, they 
are all like the Stone Age social machine, then it too 
must be based upon this same idea. Clearly, there- 
fore, it is desirable to investigate this social idea in 
order to determine if it is as appropriate to present 
needs, wishes, and purposes as it was to those of the 
times when this idea was consciously or unconsciously 
adopted. 

What, then, is this idea which is common to all 
these seemingly unlike social organizations—to the 
United States, to England, to Germany, to Japan, to 
Darkest Africa, to the Clam-Digger Tribe? This is 
an important question, for one does not really change 
a machine by altering or tinkering with its details. A 
real change is made only when a change occurs in the 
underlying idea. 

What is the idea—the idea which must be discarded, 
if we decide that these machines stand in need of real 
change ? 
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It is coercion—the principle of coercion by force 
and fear: 

The ‘‘Do as I say, or be spanked” of the Parent. 

The ‘‘Do as I say, or starve” of the Employer. 

The ‘Do as I say, or go broke” of the Money 
Power. 

The “Do as I say, or get off the earth” of the 
Landlord. 

The “Do as I say, or Siberia” of the Ruler. 

The “Do as I say, or be done for” of the 
Government-without-frills of the Clam-Digger Tribe. 
The “Do as I say, or be damned” of the Church. 

In its essence, it is unquestioning submission to the 
will of another. Its magic word and sacred oriflamme 
is Obedience. 

“OBEY me! for I am your Strong Parent, the 
Keeper of the Spanking-Shingle and of the Tooth- 
some Doughnut.” 

“OBEY me/ for I am your Employer, the Keeper 
of the Wage-check and the Apportioner of Food or 
Starvation for your Kids.” 

“OBEY me! for I am Creesus, the Keeper of the 
Gold to make or break you.” 

“OBEY me! for I am your Landlord, the Keeper 
and Owner of the Earth and the Maker of I.W.W.’s.” 

“OBEY me/ for I am your God-anointed Ruler, 
the Keeper of the Guns and the Dispenser of Soft 
Jobs.” 

“OBEY me! for I am Chesty of the Swift Slash- 
ing Smash! Keeper of Life and Death.” 

“OBEY me/ for I am the Representative of Al- 
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mighty God! and the Keeper of the Keys of Heaven 
and Hell.” 

Yes! Coercion by force and fear is the basic idea 
of our (un-Christlike) Christian civilization and so- 
cial organization, precisely as it was in the beginning 
and—according to Chesty, and Smoothy and Fatty 
—as it ever shall be, world without end. Amen. 

Still I am not satisfied. Let us look at this idea 
of coercion-by-force from another angle, just to see if 
We quite understand it. Coercion, of course, means 
control—that seems a much nicer word, as applied 
to human beings, than coercion. 

To control is (Standard Dictionary) “to exercise 
a directing, restraining, or governing influence over; 
counteract; regulate; as to contro] the engine of a 
motor boat by a lever’’—in other words, to impress 
my will on the thing controlled. But a combination 
of parts moved and controlled in accordance with my 
will is to me—as a mechanic—indistinguishable from 
a machine. And, what is more, a machine which I 
own; for all that ownership can give is control. 

Control of what? 

Obviously, control of the motions or control of 
the products of the machine, or both. 

Then what practical difference, if any, is there be- 
tween controlling the acts and products of human be- 
ings and owning these men and women—slavery ? 

Suppose that, by some simple surgical operation or 
other means, a man takes from another his aspiring 
nature, his choosing personality, his will—and substi- 
tutes conventions responsive to the operator’s aspir- 
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ing nature, his will; so that the operator has acquired 
the ability “to exercise a directing, restraining, or gov- 
erning influence over; direct; counteract; regulate; as 
to control the engine of a motor boat by a lever’ — 
has not the operator transformed the man into a 
machine ? 

Assume now that the intended victim becomes aware 
of the proposed operation: would it not only be his 
right but his duty to resist such aggression with his 
every recourse and to the last flicker of his life? And 
this, whether the intending operator be a God, a man, 
a devil, or the whole Universe combined. 

Who will hesitate over this proposition? 

Is there any crime, in the whole long catalogue of 
crimes committed by man against man, which is greater 
than this? Is there any crime which a man can com- 
mit against himself, against his manhood, greater than 
tame submission to the aggressive will of another? 
Is not physical suicide a venial white sin compared to 
such spiritual self-destruction? 

And who will question that this spiritual murder 
and spiritual self-destruction is the very idea and prin- 
ciple which underlies, and upon which is based and 
constructed, our “Christian civilization?’ Being so, 
is there anything to wonder at in its present-day out- 
comes and products? Yes? ‘The wonder is that it 
has any redeeming features at all. That it has re- 
deeming features is due to the fact that modern man 
has become sufficiently ethical and has so far out- 
grown this brutal heritage that it has become a shock- 
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ing misfit—our Stone-Age social idea (and practice) 
and modern ideals. We try to gloss over the natural 
results—our social horrors—and try to hide their soul- 
sickening effects by those self-glorifying unconscious 
confessions of failure, cheap “charity” and tawdry 
public “philanthropy.” 

If existence means a system of ascending layers of 
coercion, then it is not ethical but a damnable pyramid 
of parasitism with a monster at its apex. And Chesty 
and Smoothy are indeed its vice-regents and high 
priests on earth; and Fatty is truly ‘‘a rose in the 
garden of the Lord.” 

It would seem that our society is based upon the 
essentially anti-social principle of forcible trespass of 
one will upon the personality of others—control, i. e. 
ownership, of the many by the few. Nor can it be 
questioned that this is the same idea in essence 
(changed only as to form, details, and conventions in 
modern times) which is shown without confusing com- 
plications in the social organization of the Clam- 
Digger Tribe. Does it require a prophet, or the son 
of a prophet, to foretell the future of such an outfit, 
such an alleged “‘social” arrangement? Is it not per- 
fectly obvious that the “better” it gets the worse it 
must become? And we drivel about the “end of 
wars.” Why! real wars are just beginning; they have 
not yet fairly started. 

It can make no real difference to our social prob- 
lems how wars terminate, if they are merely bloody 
scrambles for the control of the world of others and 
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the products of others’ activities; whether the “wars” 
be ‘industrial,’ ‘commercial,’ “class,” ‘‘civil,” or 
“international.” 

§ 3. 

When Man was born, seemingly the Spirit of the 
Universe, in glorious adventure, materialized itself as 
Free Self-realizing Personalities. When infant 
God *-Man opened his eyes to self-consciousness and 
looked upon the Earth he said: This is my Kingdom! 
When the fierce Beasts of the Forest, the Leviathans 
of the Deep, the Dragons of the Air, questioned his 
authority, did he tamely submit? Not on your life! 
He took his little axe in hand and hacked them into 
submission. When the Elemental Demons of Fire 
and Water, Earth and Air—the Brute Forces—ques- 
tioned his authority, did he tamely submit? Not for 
a minute! He took his little hand-axe and his little 
hand-tools, and hacked and smashed, and smashed 
and hacked—till he found that Nature was not brut- 
ish nor demoniac, but orderly. So, being God-Man, 
he used the Orderly Forces to further his purposes— 
and he laughed with joy in the doing. 

When he found that there were others who would 
share his authority and supremacy, once again he took 
his axe and his tools and all his implements, which 
had served him so well in his fights with the fierce 


*I use this much-thumbed word “God” as expressing Man’s high- 
est ideal of his own possibilities. Is not this the limit of any hu- 
man conception of God? A high-type man of to-day far transcends 
the highest ideal of God possible to a Stone Age savage. 
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beasts of Earth, Sea, and Sky, and the still more fear- 
some Elements, to assert his Sovereign Will, and— 
coerce his Fellow Men! Man, being as yet but a 
Child-God, reasoned childishly and confused the 
World of Thoughts with the World of Things—the 
World of Ideas and Ideals with the World of Matter 
and Force—and thus he failed to perceive the God- 
ship of his Fellows. For ages he has persisted in this 
serious social error. Time and again has he made 
this practical mistake on a large scale—in his social 
machinery—in the Stone Age, in Assyria, in Babylon, 
in Egypt, in Pheenicia, in Greece, in Rome; and to-day 
he is still making the same old mistake in Europe, in 
Asia, in Africa, in America. 

The result of this persistent unreason has been the 
only possible outcome of mistakes in an orderly, ra- 
tional Universe: Failure—Failure—Failure. 

And still, what a thrilling adventure of noble pos- 
sibilities is the career of Humanity! Adventures 
joyous, adventures tragic—adventures in Death and 
Mystery, of Babylon and Egypt; adventures in Trade 
and Travel, of Pheenicia; adventures in Art and 
Beauty, of Greece; adventures in Human Conquest, in 
Power and Dominion, of Rome; adventures in Science 
and Control of Nature, by the Blond Northmen of 
to-day—all thrilling adventures, half-successes, tragic 
failures, worthy of an unconquerably adventurous 
race. Failures, indeed, are but milestones and finger- 
posts on the tortuous road to the ever-advancing, ever- 
receding goal of infinite self-realization. 
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§ 4. 

Highfalutin hot air, impractical theorizing! Eh? 

Now see here! Chesty, Smoothy, Fatty, et al.,— 
I did not notice which of you sneered that mean little 
sneer—you are wrong! 

I do not assert that my theorizing is perfect or 
my practice flawless, but this I will say: were I em- 
ployed by you on a task concerning a piece of ma- 
chinery, no matter how seemingly simple or how com- 
plex, and especially if the object were to improve 
upon it, I should resort, and I should be compelled 
to resort, to the same course, to use the same kind 
of reasoning, and employ methods practically indis- 
tinguishable from what you sneeringly refer to as 
impractical theorizing. That I have spare time to 
give to these problems in Social Mechanics is due 
wholly to the fact that this course and method have 
proved adequate and successful when applied on 
original constructive and reconstructive problems in 
‘Practical Mechanics. 

So I say again, you are wrong. 

I was just about to quit when you sneered that cheap 
little sneer, but now I’m going to say a word or two to 
each of you—sotto voce, off the record, as it were. 

You first, Chesty; for with all your faults, I have 
for you a sneaking admiration. You see, I have a 
Chesty streak myself, so I can sympathize. 

None can accuse you of lacking courage—and 
courage is the first worth-while quality. One can 
neither be really “good” nor “bad” lacking courage, 
nor effectively intelligent. But you’ve got courage. 
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In the old days you led the tribe, to conquest or 
to defeat—but you Jed them. In these latter days 
you have grown soft, you have loafed too much with 
Smoothy and Fatty; and they have cunningly used 
your strength and courage to further their own ends. 
They have made you driver of the tribe, instead of its 
leader. Their paid driver, Chesty! 





GOD SAVE THE KING! 


I hardly know what to say to you, Smoothy—I feel 
so sorry for you; you, kindly Mother Nature’s 
favorite son. You to whom she gave so lavishly, 
such rich endowments, such glorious opportunities— 
the seeing eye, the cunning brain, creative imagina- 
tion, ability to realize the marvel and the mystery 
of life! 

How have you used these transcendent gifts? 
How? 

You have played on the ignorant fears of your less 
endowed brothers, with hocus-pocus, for your own 
petty ends—till now your brothers laugh at you and 
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your tricks. And worse: you have played with shams 
so long that you have come to believe them; you have 
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“Now the serpent was more subtile than 


any beast of the field which the Lorn God 
had made.” 


imagined bugaboos to scare others and these have 
taken possession of your own imagination. You have 
bartered your great gifts for ease; you have ob- 
structed your brothers’ toilsome upward struggle. 
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You have put a trailing log on social advance, a brake 
on the wheels of scientific progress. When your 
brothers looked to you for spiritual ideals, you bound 
them with shackles of foolish conventions, and wasted 
their energy on useless enterprises. You have done 
the things you should not have done, and left undone 
those for which your endowment so well fitted you. 
And now—you cunningly claim credit for even the 
meager results of your brothers’ clumsy unaided 
spiritual strivings. 

Whether you will ever regain the lost place and the 
magnificent function which should be yours seems to 
me more than doubtful; for your brothers have left 
you far behind in true spirituality. And Scientist, 
Knapper’s youngest son—whose front name, by the 
way, is not ‘“‘Christian’’—has stepped into your right- 
ful place and taken up your neglected work. Yes! 
and the God whom you have flouted and made a mock 
of hears and answers his practical prayers. Ask the 
flickering gleam of honest soul left in you how He 
treats your fulsome wordy petitions. 

In damning others with sham penalties, you have 
damned yourself with real futility. And it is not the 
least of your punishment that you are beginning to 
realize your own transcendent tragedy. 

I am profoundly sorry for you. 

It is foolish to waste time on unessential details; 
besides, I seem to be scolding like an ill-tempered fish- 
wife—which is worse and more futile. So I’m going 
to cut out much that I might say to you, Fatty—for 
you are indeed a minor detail. 
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Your friends have called you ‘‘a rose in the garden 
of the Lord!” and otherwise refer to you with satis- 
faction as a shining example of the Lord’s handiwork; 
and it may be that your friends are right—in one 
sense; you are indeed the specimen bloom in this 
garden of futility—modern “Christian” civilization. 

With awe and bated breath, other friends and ad- 
mirers speak of you as a “power,” controlling men 
and human destiny; just as they used to speak of 
Smoothy and his cheap hand-made gods. Your 
friends confidently assert that men, governments, and 
nations are subject to your money power! ‘They say 
that without your consent men, governments, and 
nations can neither work, nor play, nor fight! 

Let us look at this proposition a minute—let us 
make a comparison between you and your fellows of 
the tribe. And to do so we shall endow ourselves, in 
imagination, with the selecting and rejecting power of 
a Supreme Master Mechanic. 

Suppose we chuck Chesty into the scrap-heap—the 
swift, slashing, smashing Chesty; the thoughtless, 
ruthless, murderous, skull-cracking Chesty; the force- 
ful, fearless, adventurous Chesty! You see at once 
of what active, dynamic, initiative energy we should 
thus deprive ourselves and the tribe. 

Even you, Fatty, who deem yourself to be the 
power that makes the world revolye—where would 
you be without Chesty? Why, Fatty! You haven’t 
got the courage of a rabbit—I’ve worked with you; I 
know you. You're as panicky and full of thrills and 
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childish fears as an hysterical old maid at the squeak 
of a mouse. And, as to initiative Eh? 

Suppose we eliminate Smoothy? The hocus-pocus, 
devil-raising, will-o’-the-wisp guide who has played on 
our ignorant fears and led us into such spiritual 
quagmires; Smoothy of the seeing eye and vivid imag- 
ination and keen perception of the mystery and marvel 
of the universe. Suppose we eliminate Smoothy, and 
that in us to which he appeals. Fatty! don’t even 
you see what would result without Smoothy? 
Smoothy, and that in us which makes him what he is 
for good or ill—without him and all he stands for or 
implies? We should indeed be but machines; or, at 
best, beasts of the fields, without power or desire to 
look higher than the earth at our feet. 

How about Knapper? the work-absorbed, fool- 
despising, rough, abrupt, and sometimes coarse and 
cusswordy Knapper. Suppose he be dropped into the 
discard, with his eldest son artist, and his youngest 
son, Scientist—whose front name is not “Christian.” 
Why! even the mere suggestion shows its own ab- 
surdity. As the first and immediate result, you, 
Fatty, would shrivel up and blow away; and then the 
remainder of the outfit, at their leisure, would quietly 
starve to death. 

Now let us imagine that we have dumped the 
“Boobs” off the earth! Strange to say, this is the 
easiest supposition of all; for you, Fatty, have shown 
(in a measure at least) how it may be practically 
effected. You and Chesty have practiced several 
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simple methods both at home and abroad—New Eng- 
land, Old England, and elsewhere—grind ’em up into 
wealth or feed ’em to the guns, or both! 

So, let’s assume we've done it, and—there are left 
to run the concern your charming self, Fatty, the 
energetic Chesty, the amiable Smoothy, and coarse 
underbred Knapper. 

Who’d do the breeding for the outfit ? 

Chesty—the skull-cracker? He’s no breeder, he’s 
a killer! 

Smoothy? Perish the thought! Besides, he more 
or less, officially and on principle, disapproves of the 
process—being divorced from things carnal and 
earthly. 

You?—Fatty! With childless Fifth Avenue? 

Knapper? His progeny wouldn’t last your wealth- 
grinding mills an hour, or Chesty’s requirements long 
enough to state the proposition! 

Evidently, you and I, dear Fatty, in our capacity 
of social constructive mechanics, could spare Chesty, 
or Smoothy, or even Knapper, indeed all three, more 
readily than we could dispense with the ‘“‘Boobs.”’ 

‘Quaint, but true! 

Now, Fatty! It’s your turn. Suppose we elimi- 
nate Don’t squirm and quiver like that—you 
make me nervous! We're only supposing Well! 
Pull yourself together—we won't eliminate you, even 
in imagination. It isn’t necessary. We'll merely cut 
out some of the conventions or customs which make 
you loom up so large, and—see what'll happen. 

Suppose we start by lopping off that remarkable 
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phenomenon, the “lifeless thing producing an ever- 
lasting and inexhaustible supply of goods’—that 
weird and wondrous financial perpetual motion prop- 
osition, by which one dollar grows into millions; by 
which a pedlar’s pack has grown into billions!—in 
your possession, Fatty. 

Even this suggestion makes you wriggle, doesn’t it? 

No! Fatty, you’re wrong. The whole world 
would not come to an end, or even stop rotating for 
the flicker of an eyelash; nor the seasons cease to come 
and to go; and our stock of knowledge, our skill, our 
art, our science, our intelligence, our creative imagina- 
tion would not be diminished by one infinitesimal iota; 
nor our wealth contracted by one single cent’s worth. 
Strange—but true! 

Suppose we cut out, say: Well, say, the whole 
tricksy system of conventions supporting mortgages, 
stocks—bonds ! 

Yes! I know, Fatty, you couldn’t imagine such a 
wild, preposterous supposition; but suppose that you 
make-believe that you can, just for the sake of our 
little comparison—eh ? 

Let us—in imagination—unconventionalize, un- 
legalize debt—that “bonding” of future laborers’ 
work, that robbing a future Peter to pay a present 
Paul, that stealing candy from unborn kids. Suppose, 
even, that we only make debt unenforceable, non- 
collectible by law (i.e. force) ; make ‘“‘credit’”—credit 
in fact as well as in name: “reliance or resting of the 
mind on the truth of something said or done; belief; 
faith.’ And suppose we make wealth transferable 
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only for an equal portion of wealth—or social 
service? 

Of course! Of course! ‘“Unimaginable atroci- 
tiesig bree, eres 

Really, Fatty, they don’t seem so awful to me. 

Try as I may, I can see no frightful cataclysm re- 
sulting from this imagined unconventionalizing of your 
tribute system, dear Fatty. Instead, I see the dull 
grey gloomy regions of unborn worker-souls illumined 
by an aurora-tinted rainbow of promise—anticipation 
of earth-life-liberty for joyous self-realizing endeavor 
—joyous unborn human workers, freed from the 
billion-dollar millstones of debt which you, dear Fatty, 
have chained upon their unborn limbs; debt for things 
you selfishly consume in luxury; debt for things which 
Chesty recklessly destroys in war; debts for which 
they, these unborn workers, did not contract. 

‘Who'd furnish capital for new enterprises—the 
life-blood of Commerce and Sinews of War...” 
eh? 

Nice large sounding phrases, Fatty; but I misdoubt 
that the only life-blood of commerce is the good red 
fluid that flows when you bark a worker’s hide. And 
the sinews of war, Fatty, it wouldn’t surprise me to 
find, are those that wield the hammer and chisel; that 
jab the slippery bayonet and pull the fateful trigger; 
all the balance, pretty much, is—bookkeeping. 

And, by the way, Fatty dear, you have, of a truth, 
proved a most expensive Bookkeeper. 

Verbum sap, old Cent-per-cent . . . an’ s’ long. 

I’ve been relieving my mind on Chesty, Smoothy, 
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and Fatty—futilely, I fear—and now I want to get 
the taste out of my mouth by a few minutes with you, 
Knapper. 

Yes! Yes!—I know you're busy—this is your busy 
day. Put it down, old chum, and listen to me. You 
know I wouldn’t bother you unless I thought you'd 
think the matter important. Knapper! We've been 
wasting our time for about ten millenniums! 

No! it isn’t nonsense. It is sober serious horse 
sense. 

Tell me, Knapper, what is the object or purpose of 
the alleged social organizations of which all these 
tools, appliances, and machines over which you have 
sweated and toiled are elements? Tell me, Knapper 
—you who think yourself a mechanic—what is the 
object of these huge machines, these social machines? 
The United States of America? the British Nation? 
the German Empire? the French Republic? 

Oh! You didn’t make ’em, eh? You only made 
the things which made them possible—is that it? 

Then would you mind telling me: Who did? 

Oh! You suppose Chesty, and Smoothy, and 
Fatty. You only made the things they asked you to 
make. You suppose they knew what they were about 
and what kind of machine they wanted to construct— 
with the things you made for them. So that’s your 
idea, is it? 

Well! They’re the sweet bunch of constructive 
mechanics, don’t you think? Chesty of the swift 
slashing smash! with his dreadnaughts, and his super- 
dreadnaughts, his submarines and his torpedoes, his 
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dirigibles and his aeroplanes, his mines, and his great 
and little guns; and his millions of ‘‘boobs’’—at two 
or three groats a day and nothing for overtime—to 
work ’em, turning out “boob” widows and “boob” 
orphans by the million, for other “boob” millions to 
support! And Fatty, with Ais ships and his railroads, 
his mines, and his factories, and his millions of male, 
female, and kid “‘boobs,”’ working them to grind each 
other into human refuse, at starvation wage, and to 
raise Fatty’s forty-thousand-million-dollar piles of 
wealth! And Smoothy with his eyes fixed on 
Well! you know Smoothy. 

So! These are the constructive mechanics for 
whom you have been supplying the working machine 
elements, while the Diggers have been busy raising 
kids—the human-motor machines—ever since they 
scrabbled for clams in the soft shore sand, and you 
knapped flints into axes, in the mouth of your cave, 
for Chesty to crack skulls with—ten millenniums! 

How now! Knapper! Have we been employing 
our time very intelligently? We—who call ourselves 
mechanics—we who have harnessed Nature’s limitless 
forces; have netted the world with railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones; blazed the pathless ocean with 
light and life of swift-moving commerce; picked up 
Niagaras of vagrant energy and set them to work; 
torn a continent asunder; we who have armed Chesty’s 
millions with tools and implements to fill endless © 
graves with unthinkable human hash and the world 
with inexpressible horror, misery, and unending sor- 
row—we have done all these things, as you say, be- 
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cause Chesty and Smoothy and Fatty asked us, and 
for no other reason! 

Is not that a sweet record for intelligent Mechanics? 

Answer, Knapper! Answer! 

Loose your imagination for a minute, Knapper! 
Turn your mental vision on the possibilities! Picture 
the material at your disposal: millions of intelligent 
—yes, intelligent—human motors bursting with 
energy, aching 'to express themselves in the direction 
of their aptitudes, and needing only a sanely suitable 
machine organization adapted to permit and facilitate 
this self-expression; millions of such sources of self- 
realizing energy futilely rending and grinding each 
other to human hash and refuse—just for the lack of 
a sane physical organization based on rational prin- 
ciples and designed to accomplish some Bie eterpmire 
humanly desirable purpose. 

Whose Job? If you don’t undertake the job, 
Knapper, who will? 

Chesty? You may well shake your head. 

Smoothy? Yes! As you say Ten millen- 
niums. 

Fatty? No? True enough—he does seem to be 
the power behind the throne, now. But hasn’t he 
some quaint notions on physics, mechanics, economics, 
and—relative values! To say nothing about his 
weird ideals, or his acquisitive propensity in connec- 
tion with baby’s teething-gristles, or his wastefulness 
of mothers. I’m afraid we'll have to pass Fatty— 
as a constructive mechanic. 


The Diggers? 
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Now, Knapper! What right have you to snort? 

I don’t blame you, though. When my boys, in 
their young conceit, yapped “Boobs!” I smiled com- 
placently. Chum! I have my doubts if the fool’s- 
cap hasn’t got on the wrong head. 

Still, they are unavailable. Nature has set them 
their job. Besides, as you know, it’s a problem in 
physics and mechanics; it deals with things and nature’s 
forces; relates to acts and results, to time and space; 
to energy, matter, and motion, and physical purposes 
to be accomplished by their utilization. Yes, it is a 
mechanical problem—the reconstruction of our social 
machine. I fear me, the job is in our department; I 
misdoubt, it’s up to us, Knapper—to us, we who call 
ourselves mechanics. _ 

What about the Sociologists and Economists—eh ? 

Yes? They might be of some help; but unfor- 
tunately they are all in the cemeteries—cem—seminar 
Tut-tut! how stupid. I always get those 
words mixed. I meant the seminaries—universities. 

But that reminds me of a little experience I must 
tell you. 

I’d been puzzling over that marvellous mix-up 
called finance—money—interest—credit; especially 
the proposition, variously expressed, that ‘‘money 
makes money’’—that one dollar can make two, or ten, 
or a thousand, or a million, or a billion—an infinite 
number of dollars, in fact. I had never met anything 
like it in the machine-shop, and it had puzzled me— 
puzzled me like the mischief! 

So I went to my friend the Professor—the head of 
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the finance department of the University and our 
official State Expert and authority.’ 

See here, Prof, I said to him, I’m up against a 
kindergarten problem in your department, and it’s got 
me guessing. I’m no doubt quite stupid, and you can 
straighten me out in a word or two—as to what’s the 
principle, the underlying idea, of the thing. And 
then I put it up to him. And waited. 

I won’t tell you all that passed, for there was quite 
a bit said—pro and con. But the upshot was that he 
handed me a book—written by himself—on the sub- 
ject, and another book, a thicker one, by a still 
higher-up—the toppest top-notcher of them all. 

And I went home a little dazed—but hopeful. 

I skimmed the Prof’s book, and started on the top- 
notcher’s thicker book, still dazed—till I came on this 
—listen, Knapper: “Thus it is that the phenomenon 
of interest, as a whole, presents the remarkable pic- 
ture of a lifeless thing producing an everlasting and 
inexhaustible supply of goods.” 

I tell you, Knapper, I am quoting correctly! the 
exact words: . . . A LIFELESS THING PRODUCING AN 
EVERLASTING AND INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF Goons! 

Quit it Knapper! You'll shake the plaster down 
with your bellowing laughter... . 

No, Knapper, you are mistaken. They are not 
drivelling idiots. They are not mechanics—that’s all. 

Yes! Sure enough it Is—it is our illusive old 
something-for-nothing myth of the machine-shop, 
“Perpetual Motion’—in the workshop of finance! 

But it isn’t your laugh, Knapper. It isn’t many 
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generations ago that we kicked this crazy old myth 
out of the machine-shop, for ever. And, before that, 
Knapper, you swore by him—for ten millenniums. 

I got you there, didn’t I? 

Anyway, that settled me. The cem—university is 
a safe place for such “economics’—pity they couldn’t 
be buried there. 

Well, I must be going. Ive taken—probably 
wasted—an unconscionable lot of your time—and on 
your busy day, too! And What’s that? Oh! 
that’s soaked in, has it? Well, perhaps we haven't 
entirely wasted our time. 

Who is to decide the purpose, or object, or product, 
of the social machine, eh? 

Why, sure! That is a rather important matter. 
For, as you say, we can’t even start on the machine 
till we know what it is intended to do or expected to 
accomplish. 

Whose Say? Well, whose say sae you think it is? 

One thing is certain: it is not ours—thank fortune! 
All we have to do is to build our best and most 
economical construction for the purpose indicated— 
the most efficient Social Machine to carry into effect 
the predetermined object. ‘There our function and 
responsibility as mechanics ends, except, of course, as 
to keeping it in good running order and repair; and, 
equally of course, improving upon it from time to 
time in the light of experience. | 

Well! Let’s see who is to give the order for the 
Machine. 

Chesty? Obviously not! He has been the self- 
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appointed Boss for ten millenniums—and we don’t 
like his notions any more. 

Smoothy? Um-m-m—same trouble with him— 
and then some! 

Fatty? True. He'll do it, without a doubt—if 
given half a chance; in fact I think we'll pass 
him—eh ?—on account of his—his propensities? 

Why, Knapper! How brilliant! and perspicacious 
all of a sudden! At this rate, in a few millen— 
well!—in time you'll be worthy of your trade. 
Yes! The “Boobs.” But I thought that we had 
decided—for good and sufficient reasons—to suppress 
that word. 

Yes! The plain, common, every-day People * 
must decide what they want the social machine to do 
for them—not in theory alone, but in practical fact 
and effect. 

They must decide what they want the whole 
shooting-match to aim at, after it has settled and pro- 
vided for the incidental and preliminary matter of 
making grub, clothing, housing, hygiene, physical 
liberty, opportunity, leisure, and recreation as matters 
of course easily available to every man, woman, and 
child in the community. 

It is practically immaterial to us, as mechanics, what 
they decide—whether their object be ethical or bur- 
glarious. That’s up to them. Ours is only to carry 
out their wishes and purposes. 





*This should be understood to express democratic consensus, to 
include all of us, specialized and unspecialized, “good” and “bad’— 
tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief. 
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So go to it, Knapper. Get busy! Polish up your 
skill; furbish up your brains; exercise your intellect 
and imagination; study the laws of human group func- 
tioning; investigate the matter of potential and rela- 
tive values of things and persons, wealth and men, 
money and mothers; familiarize yourself with ab- 
stractions, the difference between matter and ideals, 
force and ideas—so that you will no longer think 
loosely about the ‘force of ideas’’; consider the effect 
upon human initiative of hope as a substitute for fear, 
carrot for club, reward for penalty, “do” for ‘‘don’t” 
—Freedom|! 

Remember, Knapper, Freedom means sane pur- 
posiveness initiated within. Effective liberty means 
realizing such purposes in conformity with universal 
rationality—just as liberty to mechanize is bounded 
and conditioned only by the universal laws of 
mechanics. 

So look well into the dynamics of social life; probe 
into the value of voluntary co-action, cooperation, and 
union as means to facilitate the supremely important 
function of personal initiative; experiment with or- 
ganization, federation, individual and collective self- 
direction, self-determination—the dynamics of do-ing 
rather than the statics of don’t-ing. 

In brief, get yourself ready and worthy for the 
Great Task—the Man-size Job—the Great Adven- 
ture of Social Sanity. Knapper! I believe it is up 
to you and me—to us who call ourselves mechanics. 
It is in our department. 

Remember, Knapper (and no one will or can ques- 
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tion it), that—in the world-changing jobs you have 
undertaken for Chesty, Smoothy, and F atty—you and 
your son Scientist have magnificently made good! 

Just one word more—in your ear, Knapper, ol’ 
friend—for all our sakes, you won't get chesty, or 
take your task, your responsibility, or even yourself 
too seriously—will you? 

Let ours be a gloriously great Adventure—but a 
joyous one! 


§ 5. 

When one gets fairly started talking it is hard to 
pull up. Though I intended to say but a word or 
two to Chesty et al., I have been going a steady streak 
and laying down the law in a manner not wholly 
polite. And they are all friends of mine, and good 
fellows too—at bottom. But, you remember, of 
course, what got me up on my hind legs. 

Now, laying aside all feeling, let us regard our 
problem: What is the matter with our social machine? 

From the new viewpoint we have reached and its 
outlook it will be a simple task to draw our various 
lines of reasoning to intersection and an illuminating 
focus upon the problem. 

Viewed as a nature-made machine there is nothing 
amiss with the social organization. It is working as 
perfectly as the solar system. It is performing its 
mechanical functions with the same certainty, regu- 
larity, and predictableness as every other part of the 
material universe—the mechanical universe—of 
which it is an insignificant fragment. There is no 
more difficulty in determining, in advance, the out- 
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comes of social organizations than life-insurance com- 
panies find in anticipating their death losses, or an 
astronomer the recurrence of an event of which he 
knows the controlling factors, or a mechanic the pro- 
duct of a machine. None the less there is a social 
problem; a problem of many problems. These two 
propositions, that nothing is wrong, and that much is 
wrong, seem inconsistent or paradoxical. 

They are neither. Taken together they simply 
mean: We do not like the outcome of the social 
machine. There are two entities here: we and the 
machine. Probably the very commonest of mistakes, 
one well-nigh universal, is the failure to distinguish 
practically between these two. It is the error of most 
idealists. When I find my body causing me annoy- 
ance and not responding to my will, I face a situation 
analogous to that which gives rise to the social prob- 
lem. My body, when annoying me, is acting in obe- 
dience to universal law with the same precision, regu- 
larity, and predictableness as when it did not annoy 
me and did act in accordance with my will. In-one 
case I like, in the other I dislike, the outcome of the 
same universal law. 

The J of the individual and the we of the group 
are non-material, non-mechanistic, hence non-predicta- 
ble; the mechanically organized body of the individual, 
and the mechanically organized aggregation of in- 
dividuals in the group, the social organization, are 
material, mechanistic, hence predictable. The J and 
and the we are not predictable because they have free- 
dom of choice. But when the choice concerns the 
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things of the body, the freedom is conditioned by the 
laws of the body—the laws of mechanism. The ill of 
the social body, the outcome of the social machine that 
we dislike, thus has a two fold cause: 

First, it has not been recognized, despite the uni- 
versal use of the phrase “social body,” that society 
is a body, a mechanism. 

Second, concerning that mechanism, the social or- 
ganization, as a whole, man has never exercised his 
freedom of choice at all. 

This astounding failure of man to use his most 
precious endowment, that which is most distinctively 
human in him, lies at the bottom of his social failure. 
It accounts for that second trouble with our social 
organization, which it was promised would be ‘found 
intimately connected with the first.’’ And the first 
trouble, summarized as ‘“‘its irrational construction: 
the senseless effort . . . to grind out both spiritual 
and material results from the same machine,” is now 
beheld more sharply defined. 

As it stands now, the social machine is a natural 
product of nature-made conditions, and not a con- 
struction of self-conscious human intelligence directed 
to the accomplishment of a predetermined human 
purpose. 

The situation is like that of a machine-shop in 
which a lot of mentally deranged mechanics find them- 
selves while gradually and unequally convalescing 
toward rationality. They find the engine and ma- 
chinery all running smoothly, but also they find them- 
selves (with more or less bewilderment), individually 
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and in little bunches, marvellously and solemnly busy 
doing with great skill all manner of grotesque stunts: 
stoking the furnaces with their women and children, 
feeding their young men to the ponderous grinding 
and crushing machines; tirelessly dumping the most 
valued and useful products of their bodies, brains, and 
skill, to the smashing ‘‘deadfalls” and scrapping “‘go- 
devils” to be crushed to human slime and refuse; and 
in a multitude of other ways ingeniously employing 
their mechanistic facilities and capabilities to produce 
all kinds of silly outcomes—unlikable to their awaken- 
ing intelligence. 

The condition thus disclosed they call their ‘Social 
Problem.” 

If we do not like the outcome of our social organi- 
zation, and if we will use our constructive imagination 
to conceive an outcome more to our liking and use our 
freedom of choice to choose such an outcome; and if 
we have initiative to undertake, and constructive skill 
(and courage) to make, the rearrangement or recon- 
struction—the rational relationing of ourselves to the 
nature-determined mechanical elements needful to 
produce the chosen outcome—then the solution of the 
social problem will be in process. 


V 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


§ 1. 


peas MAN is a machine; that is un- 
questionable. Like machines of 
human construction he is made up of simple elements 
—levers, links, hinge-joints, pumps, pipes, valves—all 
of which work in accordance with well understood 
laws of mechanics. Nor is this all. The power 
which actuates his members and gives them motion is 
derived from heat-energy resulting from the combus- 
tion of fuel, as in the steam-engine or other motors, 
and is derived from the same source—the sun. This 
human machine, however, feels, thinks, wills. And 
from what source that energy is derived is not so clear. 
Nor indeed have we any real knowledge of what mind 
is. But let us note, in that connection, that we are 
practically just as ignorant of the essential nature of 
the physical forces—heat, electricity, gravitation— 
which energize the machines of our factories. 
Obviously man differs uniquely from the rest of 
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more clearly to be seen than in the wide difference 
between his response to the forces of nature and the 
response of his brute fellows. Roughly speaking, this 
difference in response corresponds to the difference 
between animal instinct and human self-conscious 
reason. I am satisfied that while animal instinct is 
a motor urge of prime importance in man’s individual 
and mass activities,* its tendency is to diminish in- 
dividual liberty in order to enhance group effective- 
ness; that human reason works towards a like result 
(group effectiveness), though more precariously, for 
an ulterior end beyond the group. To instinct the 
group is the objective and the individual the means; 
to reason, the group is a means for realizing the free- 
dom of the individual. In other words, the goal of 
instinct is effective group-individuals, the goal of 
reason is the effective freedom of human personalities. 
What reason is in final analysis, we do not know, 
and the real meaning of that inconceivable getting on 
the outside of oneself—self-consciousness—we may 
never know. All we know is that man possesses these 
wonders, and, possessing them, he realizes and (more 
or less) makes good his existence in a universe made 
up of the mysteries he labels time, space, energy, 
matter, motion. 
. What these mysteries are in reality, of that we can 
form not even a vague notion. Yet—marvel of mar- 
vels |—we take a stick or a bar of iron, call it a lever, 
and therewith variously combine these mysteries— 
time, space, energy, matter, motion—and produce 


* This is strikingly illustrated in the chart; see pocket of cover. 
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power to overcome huge resistance or change the ar- 
rangement of refractory things in accordance with our 
whim. 

Realizing the blind way in which we hold in leash 
these immense mysteries and forces, one of the first 
thoughts which strike an observer looking around 
upon existence is the superficial character of our 
knowledge. It would almost seem, too, that, like 
physical sight, mental vision is bounded by surfaces, 
through which, in order to advance, we must dig our 
way. It would seem also that, in its labor of dis- 
covery, reason’s most effective tool is experience, if 
indeed it does not constitute the entire kit. 

It can hardly fail to impress the most casual ob- 
server of human existence that astonishing contrasts 
in expected results—certainty in one, uncertainty in 
another—characterize different departments of hu- 
man effort: religion and science, law-making and 
mathematics, social economics and mechanics. Why 
is it so? 

The natural reply follows quickly on the heels of 
the question. One set of activities is concerned with 
persons, and the other deals with things. And to 
many this seems a sufficient explanation. But is it? 
Does it explain anything? Have we had any longer, 
wider, deeper, or more intimate experience with things 
than with persons? Can we penetrate any farther 
beneath the surface of things than into the substance 
of persons? Do we know any more of the real 
nature of space, time, energy, matter, motion, than 
of life, thought, consciousness, will? As the answer 
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in each case is obviously No, we are back again to 
the question, Why is it so? Why certainty on one 
hand? Why perplexity on the other? 

It is important, indeed it is a necessary preliminary 
to our quest, that we define the nature of the Uni- 
verse of which our society is a part; for our concept 
of the Universe will condition our subsequent reason- 
ing on our social problem. Attempts have been made 
to explain the Universe as being the product of (1) 
personal effort, (2) chance, (3) mechanism. 

According to the first notion the Universe is the 
creation or expression of a God or Gods—good, bad, 
or mixed. 

According to the second notion the Universe re- 
sults from the fortuitous shuffling of primordial atoms 
by elemental force; given time enough, anything which 
can happen will happen, and what we call the Universe 
is the present happening. 

According to the third notion the Universe is a 
huge piece of machinery which has always been run- 
ning and will always run just so—a cosmic perpetual- 
motion machine. 

It is quite obvious that interpretations of societies 
and their problems based on so fundamentally diverse 
notions of the Universe must differ radically from 
each other. 

A salient characteristic of mechanism is predictable- 
ness; and surely, if there is one obvious and undeniable 
quality in our Universe it is its predictable character. 
The more we learn and know of it the greater grows 
our capacity to foretell future outcomes. All Science 
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and all Mechanic Arts and every form of industry 
rest upon this quality of predictableness. The idea of 
a chance Universe clearly excludes the predictable, 
characteristic of mechanism. And the same may be 
said of a personal Universe, for an essential of per- 
sonality is freedom. The fact remains that our Uni- 
verse is predictable. So it would seem we should be 
forced to conclude that our Universe is essentially 
mechanistic. 

I may at once say: If all human experience pointed 
to this conclusion, constituted as I am I could not ac- 
cept the verdict. I will go farther: If it became the 
unanimous finding and reasonable disbelief in it be- 
came impossible, even then I would assert my non- 
mechanistic freedom. Yes! and to the extent of my 
ability I would endeavor to take possession of this 
cosmic mechanism and use it to accomplish my own 
purposes. I would consider it as a stupendously and 
magnificently equipped workshop which, in some mys- 
terious way, for some unaccountable reason or through 
some strange freak, had been deserted. Now note 
that this attitude is not unique. As a feeling, if not 
a completely intellectualized conviction, it is shared by 
almost all men—is practically universal. 

Is there not in that something profoundly sugges- 
tive? 

§ 2. 


The mechanic has found from experience that mo- 
tion always follows the direction of least resistance; 
he has also learned the effects of the wedge and lever; 
so with these two simple elements he combines those 
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all-pervading marvels, time and space, with that other 
unimaginable potentiality which we call energy, and 
makes the myriad forms of tools, implements, ma- 
chines, and mechanical contrivances wherewith to 
utilize time, direct energy, move matter, and produce 
motion; until by doing so he has changed the aspect 
of human existence almost beyond recognition. 

Is there needed further proof of the overwhelming 
and seemingly limitless potency of human knowledge 
drawn from experience (notwithstanding its super- 
ficial character) than the evidence of these accom- 
plishments? Thus do we meditate over this strange 
blind knowledge of ours, a knowledge feeling its way 
so hesitatingly and yet with a queer blind sureness 
that reminds us of some low order of animal life. 
We are stunned at once with the marvel of it and— 
the futility of it. This thought grows clamorous 
within us. Why indeed should we expend fruitless 
effort upon the profound mysteries which envelop and 
permeate all forms of existence? Is it necessary to 
satisfy an essential need and craving of the mind? 
Perhaps. But does it not tend to confusion rather 
than efficiency in our physical affairs? Is not the 
earth our starting-point for all practical and material 
concerns? Are not physical things our means and 
surfaces our limitations, and do not these suffice ? 

This does not suggest that religion and spirituality 
and all they imply are not of significance, or that 
spiritual concerns are not of importance to every hu- 
man being; but it does suggest that these are more 
in the nature of ends than of direct utility, as means 
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in earthly matters; that they are not tools, but precious 
products—prizes—the ideal outcomes and rewards of 
toil and sweat and struggle against brute heritage and 
material limitations. 

In view of these considerations, does it not seem of 
more than academic interest to inquire: Why is it 
that the department of practical mechanics typifies 
order, certainty, and success, while departments which 
deal with other activities and the disposition of: the 
products of physical functioning more nearly typify 
disorder, perplexity, and failure? It would seem that 
such wide divergence in outcome could arise from no 
mere difference in detail. 

Careful scrutiny into the nature of the mechanic 
arts and analysis of the mental processes involved 
make little reflection necessary to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the necessities of his calling have compelled 
the Mechanic, willy-nilly, clearly to distinguish and 
separate (both in his thinking and in his doing) the 
realm of persons and the world of things—the realm 
of motives and morals and the region of matter and 
motion. The Mechanic tacitly assumes that “God” 
and ‘‘Nature’”’ are preéminently and supremely self- 
sufficing; that these all-inclusive profundities utterly 
transcend the utmost limits of the Mechanic’s acts or 
his art; that the “plans of God” and the mechanic's 
problems cannot in any wise conflict; that, as in the 
case of the all-pervading intangible non-material ether 
of scientific hypothesis, these Universals are, in effect, 
negligible; that “God” or “Nature’s Laws” are limit- 
lessly competent to care for their own infinite con- 
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cerns. Hence his problems involve only what the 
Mechanic wants, and not the wants of “God.” 

The mechanic also tacitly assumes that, in effect, 
Man’s universe is material and mechanistic; that 
therein, and bounded only by the uniform, non-ethical, 
non-moral laws of matter and motion, man’s will is 
supreme. In so far as his art is concerned (and with 
reverence for the universal order, which makes his art 
possible), the Mechanic, in effect, says: ‘This J will.” 
“Thus I do.” “I am the earth-god of things of 
matter and of motion.” 

If this is not idealistic, neither is it materialistic in 
any proper sense, for it makes no denial of personal, 
spiritual, and ethical powers and entities. It implies 
merely that, in the mechanic’s experience with ma- 
terial things and forces, these intangibles have been 
found negligible; that it will be time enough to take 
cognizance of these non-material agencies when they 
effectively interfere; that in the world of things, deal- 
ing with matter, motion, space, and time, knowledge 
gained through the physical senses is sufficient. 

But what if these unpretentious working doctrines 
of the Mechanic point a philosophy of their own, a 
philosophy comprehending and inclusive of Idealism 
and matter-of-fact Materialism; a philosophy, indeed, 
which will apprehend truth in both of these seemingly 
antagonistic attitudes? 

Meanwhile, to the religiously nervous-minded I 
may seem irreligious. On the contrary, I hold this 
doctrine to be profoundly otherwise, for its basis is 
faith in a stability and Eternal Rationality in which 
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MACHINERY. Animate levers, 
links, hinge-joints. 





MACHINERY. Artificial levers, 
links, hinge-joints. — 





MACHINERY. WEDGE 
(in form of screw) and 
LEVER, the simple basic ele- 
ments of all machinery. 
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things exist. True, it is not the fetishism, idolatry, 
and demon-worship that are thinly cloaked under 
much so-called religion. It is an attitude which does 
not proclaim itself religious, but proves itself to be 
so. It is a turning towards demonstrable truth and 
away from fables, myths, and make-believes. It is 
not an anemic and abstract ism, but a full-blooded 
and concrete practice of doing. It is not a cult of 
fear, bondage, and servility, but a philosophy of free- 
dom, power, and dominion. It is a faith which 
literally moves mountains and a truth that makes 
freedom practical. 

Acting upon the tacit assumption that, in effect, 
man’s universe is material and mechanistic, and that, 
conditioned only by the laws of matter and motion, 
man’s will is supreme in the world of things, the 
mechanic has revolutionized human life and made the 
mysterious forces of nature his servants and his play- 
things. So this assumption, attitude of mind, or phi- 
losophy has magnificently stood the test of practice. 
It works well, as we all can see; and is not workable- 
ness the test of an assumption or a theory as well as 
of a machine? 

The distinction between the World of Thought and 
the World of Things, though seemingly the most ob- 
vious one in all human experience, is not commonly 
recognized in its fundamental importance either by 
philosophers or laymen. And still more seldom is it 
made a practical working basis of action and conduct. 
The importance of the distinction can hardly be over- 
estimated. I maintain that it is upon the failure to 
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perceive clearly and to apply practically this distinc- 
tion that rests much of the confusion and failure in 
social functioning. 

Religion has to do with a man’s spiritual relations 
to the Eternal Source of his being, and consequently 
is each man’s most sacredly private concern. His 
fellow men—as society—are concerned solely with his 
physical response to them and their common environ- 
ment—his acts. Religion deals with motives, human 
society with motions. One is in the timeless, space- 
less realm of spirit, the other has to do with actions, 
forces, and materials. 

Mysticism, revelation, and religious emotions 
(whatever their vital worth in man’s spiritual life) 
are out of place in the world of his physical activities, 
or social functioning. Being personal and spon- 
taneous in their nature, they do not submit themselves 
to experimental demonstration with the invariable 
repetition of outcome which characterizes cause-and- 
effect in the physical world. And that is the require- 
ment for orderly and efficient physical activity—dem- 
onstration, not demonology. 

Viewed in this manner it is encouragingly evident 
that some, at least, of the difficulties which loomed 
large ahead seem less significant from our present 
viewpoint. The candid acceptance of the fact that 
Man, in his physical aspect, is a machine carries no 
disquieting implications, but rather the contrary. In- 
deed it adds a large element of hope, for human in- 
telligence controls in the world of mechanics. Nor 
is there any reason for pessimism in the fact that our 
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knowledge gained from experience and experiment 
is superficial, but the reverse. The world of things 
in which we work is a world of surfaces; hence the 
amazing effectiveness of our superficial knowledge. 

As human beings live and move and have their 
physical being in this world, and in their bodily aspect, 
at least, are machines, a thoughtful consideration of 
these ideas should certainly prove of interest in rela- 
tion to men’s social activities. Such consideration be- 
comes almost imperative when it is remembered that 
the normal attitude of people generally (in our 
chaotic social order) differs from that of the me- 
chanic, in relying upon chance and in attributing to 
things and forces human motives and caprice. And 
in addition all history indicates that the personifying 
outlook and attitude of mind is unfavorable to success 
in dealing with material conditions.* 

| § 3. 

The mechanic’s doctrines and his responses to his 
environment, as we have seen, touch nearly the 

* When mobilizing the technical experts in preparation for the 
late war, the Federal Government found it necessary to appeal to 
representative bodies for definitions of engineering. That furnished 
by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers (after much de- 
liberation) ran thus: “An engineer is one who directs the economic 
use of matter and energy.” (Throop College Bulletin, July 1919, p. 
88.) It is a felicitous definition, but if read with reference to the 
Mechanic’s Philosophy, as here developed, it gains immensely in 
depth and range of application. “Matter and energy” sets precise 
bounds to activity; it emphasizes at once what is and what is zot its 
scope. “Economic use” expresses the character and purpose of the 
activity, provided only the word “economic” is understood in the true 


and full sense in which I use it. And the “mechanic,” as social- 
machine builder, “directs” as in the meaning of the definition. 
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energizing sources of human activity. Thus it is ad- 
visable, to pursue this phase of our subject farther; 
for if these doctrines are as valid as their results are 
important, they must have profound sociological 
bearing. 

I do not hesitate to afirm my conviction that here, 
if anywhere, may be found a clue to that seeming 
paradox of man’s normal life—a spiritual personality 
expressing itself in and by means of a bodily machine, 
as machine-like as any of his own constructing. Such 
a clue, also, can hardly fail to suggest something as 
to the nature of the connection between man’s dual 
character and our social problems. Exposition of this 
subject is also important because to the religiously 
minded (and we are all more or less of this character ) 
any proposition is repugnant which threatens the 
bases of their religious beliefs. And, at first view, 
the idea of a Universe mechanistic in effect seems to 
_be of that character. 

The proposition immediately involved is that a 
mechanistic and impersonal universe is necessary to 
the self-expression of ethical human beings, and is not 
inconsistent with a belief in a Supreme Beneficence. 

If human freedom of choice is an illusion, if the 
Universe is entirely material and mechanical, then 
society and its human elements are necessarily mere 
mechanical parts of the stupendous machine, and 
the end of all our efforts is a foregone conclusion. 
But if, on the contrary, there is valid foundation for 
our faith and belief in the freedom and causativeness 
of the human will, then it is desirable to show that, 
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though human beings are free to choose, this free- 
dom does not change the machine character of a man 
in his social relation to other men; and, conversely, 
that his machine character does not curtail his free- 
dom. There is no practical need here to take ac- 
count of the question whether a man’s actual choice 
is conditioned by other factors apart from his will. 
All that is necessary to ascertain is that he is free in 
the sense that, if his choice is in accord with the phy- 
sical order as disclosed by experience, he can do what 
he wants to do. 

Experience has shown that nature’s dealings with 
man carry no more ethical or moral significance than 
in practical mechanics. So far as experience teaches, 
humanity alone is moral or takes account of motives. 
Impartially the sun warms and scorches, blesses and 
blasts, brings famine and plenty, health and pestilence 
—life and death. The sea, the wind, earthquake and 
torrent, and all the forces of Nature build and destroy 
with utter disregard to man or his handiworks, his 
hopes or his faiths, his motives or his morals. The 
wondrous mechanism of creative evolution performs 
its myriad functions no less oblivious of man’s exist- 
ence than are the ponderous machines of man’s own 
devising. Nature, like them, fosters and overwhelms 
with heedless indifference; ruthless, pitiless, appalling 
to ignorance, error, and fear; but helpful, indulgent, 
obedient to knowledge, intelligence, and courage; su- 
premely unconcerned; neither kind nor cruel, nor good 
nor bad—impersonal. 

What, then, of the human fragment inescapably 
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enmeshed in this stupendous interplay of impersonal 
forces? Is the outcome one of chance? Is freedom 
of will a myth? Is rational self-consciousness a futile 
and tragic farce, an accident of blind chance? Are 
truth, equity, justice, kindness, and love mere words, 
figments of fancy having no basis in or connection with 
universal reality? Are human hopes, faiths, aspira- 
tions, ethics, morals, religions, and life itself only 
mechanical functions and effects, the results of com- 
bustion, and like the candle’s flame, snuffed out when 
combustion ceases? In brief, is human personality 
with all its implications a mere fanciful appearance 
due to the fortuitous shuffling of atoms by ether-waves, 
like an evanescent pattern of glittering motes in a 
sunbeam? It maybeso. But this is not the unavoid- 
able conclusion derivable from all the discoveries of 
the sciences, even though they all be true. It is not 
the necessary logic of the sum total of human life and 
experience. The true answer to each of these ques- 
tions may be an emphatic No! 

How, then, in this blind maelstrom of impersonal 
energy which constitutes our physical environment, 
is it possible or conceivable for the human atom to 
have or retain its freedom of choice? Upon answer 
to this question rests human interest in the drama of 
existence. 

In empty space freedom is meaningless. The idea 
“freedom” implies choice, choice of something. It 
means choice of relation to existing phenomena. 
A swimmer’s choice of direction is not diminished if 
he can take advantage of currents flowing in the chosen 
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course: on the contrary, his effective liberty is thereby 
increased. If, however, a kindly person on the bank, 
fearing for the swimmer, should attach a line to him, 
the swimmer’s safety might thereby be ensured—but 
only at the cost of his freedom and self-dependence. 
So, in like manner, no cosmic safety-line may be at- 
tached to us—if we are to work out our own salva- 
tion—as we courageously fight our way among the 
myriad complexities of Universal Energy which we 
call living. 

What does experience tell us of our freedom? 
And what does the last word of science tell us, as to 
the simplest expression of our environment? 

Is it not that, under universal law, our environment 
is potentiality flowing in all directions, impartially, 
impersonally free to our intelligent use—the infinitely 
complex but orderly flow which we call universal en- 
ergy? In brief, human experience, development, and 
progress mean choice; choice intelligently exercised 
upon infinite potentiality in accordance with universal 
order. 

Thus a mechanistic universe, such as experience dis- 
closes to us, is not inconsistent with ethical human 
personality, nor yet with a Supreme Ethical Self- 
consciousness. On the contrary, it would seem that 
such a universe is a logically necessary medium to 
permit the self-expression of human beings—free self- 
conscious rational personalities—self-modifying them- 
selves in a material environment through bodily ma- 
chines appropriate thereto. This is the assumption 
which, in effect, the mechanic has made, and tested 
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so magnificently; this is the working basis he has used 
with such marvellous results. And what a gospel he 
unconsciously preaches, of faith, hope, and charity— 
the faith demonstrable, the living faith of works; the 
hope for the race, based upon foretaste and accom- 
plishment; and that true charity which covers and 
obliterates a multitude of sins by discovering their 
foolish inutility—the charity which, without pauper- 
izing any, feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, arms 
the weak against aggression, and gives to the strong 
dominion over nature. 

Why should not the larger community utilize this 
same basis of action with like success? Why not 
apply the same working hypothesis to its own prob- 
lems—nation-planning ? 

Truly the time is ripe for some change from the 
present childish and futile game of blind-man’s-bluff 
which we call—Heaven save the mark!—the social 
order. 

Surely, the proposal suggests a more rational atti- 
tude of mind than is involved in vague and hazy no- 
tions of an inscrutable and sometimes beneficient Provi- 
dence that orders natural happenings in accordance 
with servile petitions, or a god of chance who settles 
men’s affairs as by the cast of dice. The practical and 
effective adoption of the Mechanic’s attitude and mo- 
tor idea or “philosophy” would have at least the merit 
of courage; courage to assume man’s glorious her- 
itage of freedom with responsibility, courage to take 
up man’s work in this most wonderful world—Man’s 


World. 
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Man has a living soul which is free. As a “per- 
son” a man is not a machine, is not subject to control 
by any power in the Universe except himself, and 
except in so far as—by an exercise of his freedom—he 
voluntarily submits. In so far as he does submit to 
force or irrational control, he becomes a mere product 
—a machine; he contracts his own soul and diminishes 
that transcendent quality of Godship which makes him 
a Man—his FREEDOM. 

I firmly believe that Man is, and the Universe is, so 
constituted that Human Intelligence can construct a 
rational social machine; that if Man earnestly desires, 
and has the courage seriously to undertake the task, 
he can make an infinitely more smooth-running, efh- 
cient, and humanly purposive arrangement than the 
humanly objectless and incredibly wasteful Stone Age 
abortion to which he now submits—that Man can 
make a social machine worthy of Man the World 
Mechanic. 

§ 4. 

Though a railway train, a submarine boat, or an 
air-craft—by reason of its purposive actions—might 
suggest to the minds of ignorant savages ideas of de- 
moniac character and probably have done so on many 
occasions, they still remain machines. They are no 
less machines because they are controlled by human 
intelligences. Nor does it affect the essential charac- 
ter of these constructions that adjustments, repairs, 
and renewal of parts go on while these devices con- 
tinue in operation. So, too, in the case of man. His 
self-repairing, or his reproductive capability, or even 
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his rational freedom of choice does not destroy his 
machine character. These peculiarities merely serve 
to place man in a special class of machines, a self- 
modifiable type adapted to express Universal Intelli- 
gence in the form of ethical personalities. And just 
as man is a machine, so also is society a machine. 
That society is composed of free intelligent human 
units no more detracts from its machine character than 
the presence of engineers and crews on trains and 
steamships lessens the machine character of these 
structures. 

A mass of men may be an unorganized aggregation 
of individuals (or of groups), each fussily busy about 
his own little concerns, oblivious of any larger or 
united purpose. Or it may be a unified combination 
organized to accomplish a predetermined purpose. 

Compare a leaderless mob with a well-organized 
and purposive army. What, in all human experience, 
more completely typifies futility and unreason than a 
mob? Why? What more perfect or more terribly 
efficient machine than that human machine which we 
call an army? Why? Which of these collections of 
human units does present-day society more resemble? 
Why? 

So the question insistently presents itself: May not 
man’s activities in his social relations be dealt with ac- 
cording to something of the same scientific manner 
and method so successfully employed in mechanics? 
To be sure, the marvellous and almost appalling mys- 
teries of human life and consciousness rise up to daunt 
any attempt even to consider such a proposition. But 
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with these inhibiting thoughts should come the other 
inspiriting one: that inability to understand the ulti- 
mate nature of the materials and forces which he util- 
izes does not hinder the mechanic from constructing 
new machines of ever-increasing power and efficiency. 
May it not prove that profound knowledge of the 
mysteries of human existence is as little necessary to 
the social mechanic as such knowledge of his mate- 
rials is to the engine-builder? Is it, then, inconceiv- 
able that the superficial knowledge and data gainable 
from common-sense experience, if logically applied 
(as the wedge and lever have been by the mechanic), 
may prove sufficient to plan and construct social ma- 
chines of precision—municipalities, states, nations? 
§ 5. 

We have seen, in a general way, the mechanic’s at- 
titude toward, or philosophic response to, his environ- 
ment. It will now be helpful to look a little into the 
methods by which he carries his broad principles into 
practical effect and see how they apply to our prob- 
blem. 

At once one is struck with the relation of responsi- 
bility for the outcome which the mechanic assumes 
towards his materials and towards the devices which 
he employs. If a tool break under his use, he does 
not blame inscrutable Providence, inflict punishment 
on the tool, or reprobate the material of which it is 
constructed. The incident becomes valuable experi- 
ence, enabling him to avoid a repetition of the un- 
toward event. When a machine ill-designed or over- 
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loaded makes its weakness apparent and its stress 
audible, the mechanic does not close his eyes and ears 
to these warning signs. He does not vent anger upon 
the results of his own ignorance and folly, nor does 
he callously await threatened failure. On the con- 
trary, he becomes alert to read the signs and inter- 
pret the sounds in order to find the cause, diminish 
the stress or to reinforce the overburdened member. 
When, through gradual and unnoticed settling of 
foundations, power-transmitting shafts get out of 
alignment and pound; when belts slip, cogs grind, 
journals heat, machines strain and turn out imperfect, 
distorted, and useless products—the mechanic merely 
sets his wits and intelligence to work to find the real 
underlying cause of these various forms of “trouble,” 
in order to apply the appropriate remedy. He would 
indeed be a poor and untypical mechanic who, under 
such circumstances, would fussily tinker with detail 
disarrangements—hold by force slipping belts on wob- 
bling pulleys, sluice water on heating journals, and 
apply counter-strains to twist distorted machines into 
shape. 

Think of a mechanic who, under like conditions, 
should cause a body of soldiers to discharge volleys 
of projectiles at the machines and appliances, in ex- 
pectation of improving matters!—matters which, how- 
ever undesirable, are the natural results of changing 
foundation-support. Would not such a one rightfully 
be deemed to have lost his reason? But how strik- 
ingly like old Irascible—who could not understand! 
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of Clam-Diggers—his atrociously extravagant ‘‘eco- 
nomics!” 

We have already seen that what the mechanic does 
by his devices and contrivances—when stated in sim- 
plest terms—is to divert universal energy from the 
course it would otherwise take, into directions whereby 
things or materials are moved in order to accomplish 
the mechanic’s predetermined purpose. It might be 
better expressed by saying that the mechanic selects 
those currents of energy the direction of which best 
suits his object. In either case, to gain his ends he 
in effect substitutes his own will for the control nor- 
mally exercised by universal law. In thus laying hold 
of causality or usurping control, the mechanic enters 
into a tacit compact with the Universe that, in taking 
charge, he assumes responsibility for the outcomes of 
his interference. Freedom is thus in some wise con- 
ditioned on accountability. 

We have seen, too, that the mechanic’s success is 
dependent upon an intelligent comprehension of the 
natural laws which are involved in the undertaking. 
Thus it is clear that desire for the accomplishment of 
a purpose, good intentions, and confidence in the out- 
come backed by courage which would assume all re- 
sponsibility, at any personal hazard, do not suffice 
for success in the world of mechanics. To these must 
be added a stock of concepts or mental material which 
accurately corresponds to the physical things or ma- 
terials the employment of which will enter into the 
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purposed accomplishment. Even thus equipped, there 
is needed something further: intelligence—the rational 
power of organizing concepts of things into a unified 
concept corresponding to the requirements of the pur- 
pose. That is to say, the mechanic’s plan must not 
alone be self-consistent in all its parts, but these parts 
must be employed in strict consistency with their char- 
acteristics and in conformity to natural law. 

The final outcomes from every human contrivance 
originate in two separate causes. One is its basic-prin- 
ciples or law of operation, and the other its construc- 
tion. Effects due to the first cause are inherent and 
unalterable, while results flowing from the second are 
modifiable over wide limits. One set of effects flows 
from inexorable Laws of Nature, the other from fal- 
lible human judgment. . 

The social problem and social reconstruction in- 
-volve matters too fundamental to respond to any- 
thing secondary or derivative. Nothing but the 
undiluted acid of basic principles offers hope of help 
or solution. So, upon the concept that society is a 
machine—not analogous to a machine, nor one for 
argument’s sake, but truly and in fact a machine—I 
have herein courageously adopted the mechanic’s phi- 
losophy, his working hypothesis of Man and the Uni- 
verse, and have applied the methods and practices of 
his art to the problem of the social machine. In this 
endeavor, derivative causal relations and confusing de- 
tails have been passed by and an attempt made to get 
down to the beginnings of things, to see if there could 
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be found the cord-ends of the socially ominous Gordian 
entanglement which, refusing to be otherwise unray- 
elled, invites us to—cut. 

In my skeletonized reconstruction of race history, 
I have taken men reduced to their simplest expression; 
placed them in conditions which must have existed at 
the beginning of society; used familiar natural law; 
and with these as elements, and with the aid of con- 
structive rationality—synthetic imagination—I have 
combined them and built up an operative (laboratory) 
social machine. Having constructed a laboratory ma- 
chine, we can consider its working and outcome and 
compare them with those of the actual social machine. 
If the skeletonized experimental machine produces sub- 
stantially the same results and in practically the same 
manner as the social organization existing to-day, it 
will then appear that the two devices have the same 
principle. But—and this is one of its functions— 
the skeletonization of the reconstruction permits this 
principle to show up more clearly, unconfused by the 
omitted and immaterial details. I have herein dealt 
with society as a machine upon the assumption that 
knowledge of the social body (as a mechanism) will 
be sufficient not only to account for its imperfect work- 
ing, but also to suggest remedies for its maladjust- 
ments; in the same manner that the mechanical aspect 
of a human being is sufficient for the surgeon—a me- 
chanic specialized on the human machine. Ethical 
and religious considerations have to do with the ap- 
plication of the social machine, not with its construc- 
tion—correct construction is a matter of technical skill, 
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and mechanism works as perfectly in the hands of a 
criminal as in those of a saint. 


§ 6. 


In addition to the accomplishments of the mechanic, 
the present age is most clearly characterized by a fren- 
zied scramble for the products—wealth. The me- 
chanical outcome is comparatively easy to understand 
and to trace to its genesis in the growth of experi- 
mental science with the consequent liberation of human 
energy and its transformation into a flood of products 
—wealth—a gigantean pot of (man-nature-made) 
honey. But what in essence does this scramble mean? 

Did you ever spill a pot of honey near an orderly 
hive of industrious bees—and watch the result? I 
have—it’s quite interesting. Now suppose the honey- 
spilling were extended over a period of successive bee- 
generations, what changes should one expect to re- 
sult in the habits of the industrious bees, and especially 
in their social organization? 

But to come back to the human swarm—what is 
the force, urge, instinct, or principle.of human con- 
servation involved in this golden-honey scramble? 
What is the “economic necessity,’ “natural law,” 
“law of operation,’ or unifying human impulse 
which underlies and explains or will account for such 
diverse expressions of ‘‘economic’”’ activity as high fi- 
nance, over-capitalization, interlocked directorships, 
melons, bonuses, trading-stamps, bargain-counters, 
adulterations, frauds, and all the endless lists of 
“gifts” which fill the advertising columns with offers 
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of “free” houses and lots, ‘‘free’’ automobiles, ‘‘free” 
diamonds, ‘“‘free’’ libraries, ‘‘free’’? money, “free” 
credit, “free” stock, ‘‘free’ everything on earth, and 
“free” salvation in heaven? Is not the unifying im- 
pulse and idea, obviously, the desire to get something 
for nothing? 

The science of astronomy was preceded by astrol- 
ogy; chemistry by alchemy; medicine by sorcery and 
witchcraft; anthropology by miraculous theology; 
' physics and mechanics by magic and the fallacy of per- 
petual-motion contrivances. Is there nothing signifi- 
cant in the fact that each of these fore-shadowings of 
a real science involved the same basic idea—something 
for nothing?—cREATION by magic, philosopher-stone 
transmutation, honey without work—and general 
hocus-pocus? Can it be that our alleged “economic 
science’’ is in the mumbo-jumbo stage—a voodoo sys- 
tem—coherent only in the same way as astrology, al- 
chemy, sorcery, witchcraft, and magic, and, like those 
pseudo-sciences, based upon the assumed validity of 
the something for nothing idea? 

Can it be that we have, as yet, no real science of 
economics? Can there, by any chance, be involved 
an obscure and deep-seated economic fallacy in the 
basic assumptions underlying our alleged monetary sci- 
ence ? 

Ts it possible that this basic economic fallacy is 
the assumption that, by the Magic of “‘Credit,” we can 
hocus-pocus the products of future work back into the 
present?—extend ghostly ‘‘credit’’ hands into the fu- 
ture and filch the unmade products of unborn workers’ 
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toil for our own enjoyment or for use in our emergen- 
cies ? 

These questions cannot be pooh-poohed or lightly 
waved aside. The conditions are altogether too fav- 
orable for error to exclude its possibility—nay, its 
probability. The complete and general confusion of 
thought on this subject; the conflict of opinion among 
monetary experts and authorities; the inequitable dis- 
tribution of wealth at present existing; the fact that 
the wealth of the world is now mortgaged (to an in- 
significantly small per cent. of the community) far 
beyond its physical valuation; the unsavory origin of 
our monetary system; its taint of magic and occult- 
ism; * the socially undesirable nature of its character- 
istic results; the infinite complexity and abstract na- 
ture of this (monetary) tool which all must use, and 
the exceeding fewness of those who are peculiarly 
specialized to deal intelligently and logically with ab- 
stractions—these considerations raise the probability 
of error almost to certainty. 

I am satisfied that at the foundations of our eco- 
nomic and monetary system there does exist some 
serious basic fallacy which vitiates and renders inse- 
cure the otherwise logical structure so laboriously 
erected thereon. I am convinced that the sudden rise 
and world-wide spreading of commercialism are bring- 


*I have elsewhere treated of the deeply ingrained belief in the 
miraculous, inherited from all the past ages (when magic was the 
only explanation of every unusual phenomenon), and still filling 
the depth of the human mind, under the thin surface layer of mod- 
ern scientific insight. 
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ing to light hitherto unnoted effects of some such deep- 
seated error. And none too soon: for it threatens 
to tumble the whole social superstructure into the chaos 
of physical, moral, and financial bankruptcy. 

In view of these considerations it will be interesting 
to glance at authoritative statements regarding two 
of the main props of our economic system—“‘credit” 
and “‘interest.” 


“But credit in itself is by no means easy to define. 
Scarcely any two of the able writers who have treated the 
subject are agreed as to its most important features... . 
Scientific writers have waged long and bitter controversies con- 
cerning its proper definition. . . . First, there are those writers 
who . .. maintain that . . . confidence or trust . . . is the 
chief element in credit. Second, there is a class . . . who 
. . . regard this element a mere psychical condition, as too 
intangible, too immaterial, to be of any value for a scientific 
definition. . . . Third, there is still another school, who... 
regard credit as analogous to money. . . .” * 


When an accepted principle or an assumed law of 
operation or an alleged axiomatic proposition is inde- 
finable and experts in the art to which it pertains di- 
rectly contradict each other’s statements regarding it, 
is not the man in the street justified in looking at it 
questioningly? When such a principle, law, or axiom, 
in practice, burdens him and his descendants for all 


* Introduction to Public Finance, by Carl C. Plehn (MacMillan 
Company, 1896), pp. 283-285. 
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time with a crushing load of inextinguishable debt * . 
and abstracts annually billions of dollars of his and his 
children’s and their children’s wealth—is the producer 
unreasonable for looking upon it wonderingly? And 
when such an accepted principle is heralded by an ex- 
pert as “the most wonderful invention and the greatest 
wealth-producer ever devised by man,” should the man 
who pays the bill be blamed very severely for asking 
how this indefinable, intangible, immaterial, ‘mere 
psychical condition” produces physical, tangible, mate- 
rial, definable wealth, and—for whom? 

Of the same spooky family is “interest.” Of it 
Bohm-Bawerk says in his Introduction to Capital and 
Interest: 


“And, finally, it [interest] flows to the capitalist without 
ever exhausting the capital from which is comes, and there- 
fore without any necessary limit to its continuance. It is, if one 
may use such an expression about mundane things, capable of an 
everlasting life. Thus it is that the phenomenon of interest, as 
a whole, presents the remarkable picture of a lifeless thing pro- 
ducing an everlasting and inexhaustible supply of goods.” 


Were B.-B. not an exalted authority on finance and 
a professor of political economy, one might sus- 
pect him of poking a little quiet fun at us. ‘‘Remark- 


*Estimating the total of individual, corporation, and public (mu- 
Nicipal, county, state, and national) “securities” of the whole indus- 
trial world to be only one thousand billion dollars, and the in- 
dustrial world to consist of 100,000,000 families, there is a debt of 
$10,000 per family upon which interest must be paid as a first fixed 
charge on the cost of living—not advertised in the price tickets, but 
none the less included in the price. 
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able’? Why, yes—quite so. In fact the term seems 
rather a mild expression when applied to such a phe- 
nomenon; Marvelous! Stupendous!! Incredible!!! 
appear more appropriate—to a mechanic. If one met 
anything like it in the machine-shop and failed to keep 
his experience a dead secret—well, we could imagine 
what would happen to him. But, of course, the realm 
of magic and dreams is different from the machine- 
shop and workaday experience, for, in that tricksy re- 
gion of fancy,:topsy-turvy happenings and weird “‘phe- 
nomena” are commonplace matters—the trouble 
comes when we try to mix the phenomena of these 
two worlds. Even the “most wonderful inventions” of 
one somehow seem somewhat out of place in the other. 

Starting with a phenomenon so remarkable, it need 
not surprise us to find an equally curious explanation 
for it. The writer of the volume referred to (the 
sub-title of which is ‘A Critical History of Economical 
Theory”) shows conclusively how all the accepted 
authorities (who preceded him, in explaining it) were 
quite at fault and that the real, true, and Simon Pure 
explanation of the marvel is: 


“Present goods invariably possess a greater value than future 
goods of the same number and kind.” 


And Professor William Smart, another eminent 
political economist, illuminates this in his Translator’s 
Preface with the explanation :— 


“Interest then is in some sense what Aquinas called it, a price 
paid for time.” 
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How disconcerting is workaday experience! I go 
to the egg-man to buy a dozen eggs at the current 
rate of 25 cents a dozen, which I desire delivered to 
me at Thanksgiving, six months hence—only to dis- 
cover that present goods do not invariably possess a 
greater value than future goods of the same number 
and kind; for these particular twelve “‘present good” 
eggs (not a whit improved) will, I find, cost me from 
60 to 75 cents in November, 

To a mere mechanic, B.-B.’s explanation of the 
magic of interest is as silly and meaningless as the phe- 
nomenon itself is “remarkable.” In every phase of 
life other than “finance” the value of anything de- 
pends upon its appropriateness in character, in loca- 
tion, and in time—that is, its being of suitable nature, 
in the place of need, at the time required. 

Professor Smart’s explanation hits nearer the mark 
than the explanation which it explains; for apparently 
the ‘‘financier”’ sells time, but charges for it both com- 
ing and going! In one phase of this curious industry 
—‘‘credit”—hope is exchanged for physical commod- 
ities; while in another—“interest’—time is bartered 
for tangible goods. In other words ‘“‘credit’” is the 
purchase of abstract hopefulness—i. e., hope emptied 
of the things hoped for—and ‘“‘interest” is the pay- 
ment for abstract time—i. e., time emptied of its con- 
tents. 

Mental gullets capable of swallowing these phenom- 
enal camels naturally provide easy passage for such 
gnat-like happenings as Rockefeller’s acquisition of a 
thousand million dollars of wealth in the space of a 
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short generation, Morgan’s fifty millions from the 
Steel Trust deal, or the remarkable phenomenon of 
the transformation of old Rothschild’s pedlar’s pack 
into billions of world-wide wealth. All traders in 
hope, in time, and—magic! 





MONEY. The oNLy product of human cunning and ingenuity 
(assumed to be) endowed with the magical power of reproduction 
—parthenogenesis! One DOLLAR can breed another, a dozen, a 
million, a billion—an INFINITE number of dollars! Aztec sym- 
bol of the sun Gop. The Symbol’s seeming facial impropriety 
(probably) implies no intentional disrespect, ridicule, or humor- 
ous contempt—however excusable. 

Is there anything in the history of crude old ‘“‘white”’ 
or “black” magic which approaches these miracles? 
What an unobservant person he must have been who 
suggested that the days of miracles and magic are 
past! 

The nearly $50,000,000,000*. of “purchasing 
power” or “‘credit”” bought by the several nations dur- 

* Multiplied many times since this was written. And, by the way, 
read our Constitution and see if you can find any provision authoriz- 
ing Congress or any branch of our Government or any Official to bor- 
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ing the past hundred years and constituting ‘‘national 
debts”—payable, principle and interest, in gold—is, 
I think, a sufficiently impressive illustration of the 
foregoing propositions even without considering the 
unthinkable aggregate of “credit” in “waterlogged 
bonds and stocks’ representing private and public con- 
ventional debts. The fact that the total amount of 
gold produced during the past five hundred years 
($8,000,000,000) is only a fraction of the stated na- 
tional debts alone, seems also to have a serious bear- 
ing. And this huge and rapidly growing burden of 
debt must continue for all time to absorb (and trans- 
fer unearned to private control and individual caprice) 
billions’ worth of human effort and physical products 
—real wealth—annually. 

“A LIFELESS THING PRODUCING AN EVERLASTING 
_ AND INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF GOODS.” 

Hold up this concept, stripped of its fanciful garni- 
ture, for a few moments of clear-eyed scrutiny, and 
—to common sense—what is disclosed in stark naked- 
ness? Nothing under heaven but the twin brother 
of our hoary and illusive old acquaintance, “Perpetual 
motion!’ But this silly ‘‘credit” ‘“Something-for-noth- 
ing” wraith goes even the “Perpetual-Motion-Motor”’ 
spook one better, for it proposes to produce from a 
“lifeless thing,”’ not intangible energy or mere motion 
in things, but—physical things themselves; material 


row “credit.” (See Article 1, Section 8, paragraph 2). Then ask 
yourself: How can the all-inclusive credit of the Nation be in- 
creased, bolstered or bettered by borrowing its constituent credits— 
“Bank Credit,” etc? 
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products—rabbits and railroads, steaks and steamships 
—from a magical hat! Indeed and in very truth it 
is ‘‘No wonder that credit has been called the most 
wonderful invention and the greatest wealth-producer 
ever devised by man.” * 

To question the validity, rationality, and perma- 
nence of these conventions is to challenge time-honored ~ 
custom, world-wide usage, the axioms of the specialist, 
the authority of the great, and the common experience 
of mankind. But immemorial custom and universal 
acceptance have lately lost some of their one-time in- 
fallibility. ven the dicta of the specialist and the 
ex-cathedral thunderings of ‘‘great guns” are less ter- 
rifying than formerly to the seeker for truth. When 
the axioms of Euclidean geometry are being ques- 
tioned, shall those of money and finance be sacro- 
sanct ? 

We are in a questioning mood. 


Man has acquired his knowledge by empirical meth- 
ods—cut and try—taking things into his hands and 
playing with them. For untold ages he pawed over 
flint scraps and cut his paws as often as he cut other 
things before sharpness meant anything but a cut. 
And for untold ages more he cut, hacked, and slashed, 
and acquired good tools and great skill in using them 
before he even began to think about the reasons for 
things or of abstractions. We learn that way yet, 


* Address by James J. Hill at meeting of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association in Chicago, 1913. 
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though we sometimes fool ourselves into thinking oth- 
erwise. It took myriads of failures and ages of hard 
experience to oust the “Perpetual-Motion” myth and 
its twin wraith ‘“Something-for-nothing’” from the 
Machine shop. Seemingly these phantoms of ignor- 
ance and superstition still loom large in the Workshop 
of Finance. To exorcise these childish obsessions 
from this larger world of human interaction there are 
apparently needed the lessons of those social experi- 
ences—futilities and failures—the multi-millionaire, 
the idle-rich, parasitism, pauperism, starvation, degen- 
eration, with their products—sabotage, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, and the Armies of the (rich 
and poor) Unemployed. 

Looking at the present situation by and large, isn’t 
there something about the whole condition of affairs 
_ which is curiously suggestive of the primeval days of 
- Cunning-Strong, Skillful-Strong, Simple-Strong—and 
Tricksy-Cunning; those ‘“‘good old days” merely trans- 
lated into terms of more refined cunning? ' Does not 
the same old proposition still hold, that it requires less 
expenditure of effort to take by cunning and stealth 
what another has hunted or made, than is necessary 
to the hunting or the making of it? Indeed! does not 
the picture of present-day conditions take us even 
farther back, back to the bewitched day when poor old 
Irascible (who could not understand) went hungry, as 
the result of all his skill, all his patience, all his efforts, 
and all his successes, while Trixie—like the nigger in 
the wood-pile—lurked impishly in the bushes? And, 
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forsooth! is there not a strange similarity between 
the earlier and the later mysterious disappearances of 
dainties? 

Can it be possible that the ancient and the modern 
disappearances have the same causes? I wonder! 

Whatever there may be of the conjectural in that 
perspective, no one will question that the actual social 
machine is composed of groups consisting of purpose- 
ful individuals, separated from each other by natural 
aptitude, character, and special function, however 
vague and confused may be the lines of separation. 
One is called Government, another “Labor,” and a 
third “Capital.” Probably no one will question, 
either, that these groups are the three groups of my 
synthesis, the Directive, the Productive, and the Dis- 
tributive. It is not open to question that two, at 
least, of these groups, have in practice and effect di- 
vergent objectives; and lastly it is unquestionable that 
they are at the present moment engaged in mutually 
destructive warfare. 

By the term directive group is implied that part 
of the Nation which neither produces nor distributes, 
but represents the whole composite group, the com- 
munity. It is that part which as the representative is 
guardian, supervisor, and unifier. In practice its mem- 
bership is characterized by lust for power and do- 
minion, the logical outcome of its (Cunning-Strong) 
genesis—the instinct to control. By the term produc- 
tive group is indicated that part of the community 
which skillfully deals with nature’s forces and mate- 
rials; which familiarizes itself with all matters relat- 
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ing to the physical environment of the human aggre- 
gation. Its function is to extract, produce, and ar- 
range all things and physical conditions desirable and 
necessary to the well-being of the organization. 
Its membership is characterized by skill and strength 
‘(Skillful-Strong), by curiosity rationalized into desire 
to know, and by a beaver-like urge—the instinct to 
make. The distributive group includes those individ- 
uals whose functions in the social organization are to 
keep tally and effect the distribution of products and 
wealth equitably and impartially to all the individuals 
of all the groups in accordance with their effectiveness 
and the best interests of the community at large. A 
truly magnificent function! This group is character- 
ized by an economic trait due to its (Tricksy- 
Cunning) origin, and its members have an inherent 
parasitic tendency and a bee-like hoarding urge—the 
instinct to take. 

The capitalist element in practice, as the ‘Money 
Power” or the “Interests,” interferes most energeti- 
cally and most unjustifiably in matters wholly outside 
its sphere—exacting tribute. And, through this tax- 
ing power, it assumes the functions of Government and 
control over the lives and activities of every individual 
in the community. It has missed its way and is more 
distorted (if that be possible) than either of the other 
groups. To it is attributable in greater measure the 
social disturbance and confusion at present existing. 

Can such seemingly inharmonious elements be op- 
eratively associated in workable combination ? 

Does it not appear that the social machine (in both 
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England and the United States) is a mere aggrega- 
tion consisting of three uncodrdinated and conflicting 
elements, Government, ‘Labor,’ ‘‘Capital?” Does 
it not also seem that even these separate elements 





‘THE COMBINATION which is the basis and source 
of all our wealth 


are each so crudely organized that it cannot produce 
its intended result—that all are uselessly dissipating 
energy and misdirecting their efforts in friction, noise, 
and heat? 

Apart from any theorizing, one fact seems plain: 
“Capital” and “Labor” (capitalists and laborers) * 
Stand in antagonistic attitude to each other. 

§ 8. 

With the appearance of the STEAM ENGINE, there 
came into existence our present social aggregation con- 
sisting of three mutually antagonistic parts: 


* See footnote page 63. 
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“Labor,” a huge, loose, dispersive element consist- 
ing of many millions of separate units each possessing 
only bodily strength and skill wherewith to effect 
the hazily perceived common (or group) objective, 
using the individualistic tool. 

“Capital,” a small, coherent, acquisitive element—a 
little group unitedly controlling the sources of unlim- 
ited energy: steam, water-power, electricity—wniversal 





my 


UNIVERSAL ENERGY (Unlimited Power). Heat Motor— 
represented by the first practical Steam Engine, that of Watt. 


energy. -And controlling this irresistible force in such 
wise that it is directable at will to effect a clearly per- 
ceived group objective. 

Government, a left-over “control”? element of ill- 
defined character and of diminishing importance, which 
for the present may be disregarded by assuming that 
it is neutral—as favorable to one as to the other of 
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the remaining groups; though many will say that goy- 
ernment is, even now (in effect), under the control of 
the capitalist group. 

Thus there are left two groups: Laborers and 
Capitalists. 

It has already been noted that the objectives of 
these two groups are (in effect, if not inherently) an- 
tagonistic. Now the Labor group lacks the essential 
prerequisite to the attainment of its objective—as, in- 
deed, also to the exercise of its natural function. It 
lacks freedom of access to raw material, and it lacks 
freedom of action with regard to the mechanical 
means of production. Since these requisites are in the 
(conventional) possession of the Capitalist group, ac- 
cess to and use of these things and instrumentalities 
can be had only on terms favorable to their posses- 
sor’s objective. 

Such a condition cannot be permanent under the 
Law of the Objective—one of the groups must recede 
from its objective. It is thus seen that the disturbing 
factor in the social combination is the adverse pos- 
session by the capitalist, or distributive group, of the 
materials and means of production necessary to the 
full utilization of them by the labor or productive 
group, and such utilization for' the benefit of the com- 
posite group—the nation. 

Is the possession of the things in dispute necessary 
to the proper functioning of the distributive element? 

Upon the answer to this question the matter now 
rests. For it is clear that, in the interest of the com- 
posite group, freedom of access to the natural re- 
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sources is essential to the effective use of them by the 
productive element. To consider this question intel- 
ligently we must first determine: 

What is the object of the machines? Why has the 
social organization come into existence? 

If this object is assumed to be the production 
of a highly developed, ephemeral, parasitic-group- 
organism, then obviously the present structure and 
functioning are desirable and efficient. Because such 
is precisely the result which is accruing. If the forces 
now at work (which, be it noted, have developed the 
present social arrangement) continue substantially un- 
changed in their resultant direction, such must be the 
outcome, and the progress toward it one of ever in- 
creasing speed. Can anything be more certain than 
that the acquisitive group must work towards the grad- 
ual suppression of the objectives of the productive 
group and also that of the governmental group? It 
would seem that this must be so; and concurrently with 
this gradual suppression its own power must become 
increasingly effective.* 

Along the (English) lines of social stratification, 
this points directly towards the failure of the food 
supply, and consequently extinction. The same social 
forces and factors, expressing themselves along the 
shorter (United States) lines of misdirected individ- 
ualism, indicate reversion, through human chattel 
slavery, absolutism, and anarchy, to primitive chaos. 
*The present (estimated) world debt, referred to in a footnote 
on page 215, is practically conclusive evidence of the validity of 
this. 
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As the outcome is either extinction or chaos, the 
question, Is the possession and control of the things in 
dispute necessary to the proper functioning of the dis- 
tributive element? ceases to be of interest. 

The inquiry has, however, not been futile, for it 
now seems to be clear that what must be meant by 
a society or a social machine of rational design, in 
good working order is: A self-perpetuating compos- 
ite group of purposive individuals united (in objec- 
tive) and organized for mutual well-being; a mass 
which has the nature of a machine in that it is a 
purposive combination of interacting parts perform- 
ing special functions, each part of which is necessary 
to the working of the whole; a machine, the integrity, 
smooth working, and permanence of which are de- 
pendent upon its possessing the three main elements 
rightly proportioned, 

Seemingly this would be an ideal social machine. 
If that is so, then the highest achievements so far 
realized in social construction—the social structures 
of England and the United States—are monstrous 
parodies. They correspond to that ideal in the same 
grotesque fashion as our hairy man-beast ancestor cor- 
responds to a Socrates or a Newton. It is not an 
encouraging prospect to contemplate, and the smug 
complacency with which many regard it is the most 
hopeless phase of the outlook. 

Is there no way but the tragic path strewn with the 
wreckage of all preceding civilizations? Must zons 
on eons elapse and nation trail nation into oblivion, 
civilizations rise and fall, and dark ages follow dark 
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ages, before our social ideal be realized in practice? 

It may be so. 

But it is up to us. The day and the choice and 
the chance are yet ours. The Causal Power of the 
universe has endowed man with purposive intelligence 
wherewith to frame an objective, and Man has to-day 
potentialities lacking in all previous ages: Man has 
now the key to the stores of universal energy with 
which to realize his concept; Man has now intelligence 
to perceive intelligibility in Universal Order and to 
conceive a social ideal in accordance therewith; im- 
agination to visualize the ideal in concrete form; free- 
dom of choice to adopt this concept as an objective, 
and universal energy to realize this vision in actual 
practice. 


VI 


SOCIAL MECHANICS 


ie 


ONSIDERATION of all the fore- 
7 going leads to the conclusion that 
the untoward conditions in our social machine are ac- 
cidental and due to maladjustment in the machine, and 
have no essential relation to the fundamental law of 
operation of a rational (or ideal) social machine. 
Most of the difficulty has been shown to arise from the 
antagonism of conflicting group objectives. And, 
pushing further back, we find that objectives have 
sprung from individual fear, not collective intelli- 
gence. Hence they are almost wholly selfish. And 
to that extent they are non-social. The various social 
groups have not attained to complete (group) self- 
consciousness, and so each has not realized the causa- 
tiveness (self-determination), hence equal rights, of 
other groups. They are still in the position of our 
primeval ancestors—fighting each for itself. They 
have not yet learned to unify their objectives. 
230 
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And what of the tendencies in modern life? If 
straight seeing, right thinking, and sane doing are rare, 
what can be said of sane and simple living? The 
poor have, as a substitute, poverty, squalor, and hope- 
lessness; the rich excitement, nerves, and infertility; 
the intermediate class fierce and unremitting activity, 
the result of dread and unwholesome desire—the 
dread of debasing poverty and desire for enervating 
wealth. It hardly seems an adequate product for so 
much effort and such a complicated contrivance. 

It has been foreshadowed that in the mechanic’s 
philosophy and in his practices might be found sug- 
gestions relative to nation-planning, and that the same 
procedure which had been so momentously effective 
in utilizing nature’s forces and materials might be 
helpful in dealing with that part of nature involved in 
man’s physical functioning in his social aspect. 

The mechanic’s philosophy postulates as a working 
hypothesis man’s control in the realm of physical na- 
ture, through his intelligence—within the boundaries 
of rational order as disclosed to experience in nature’s 
Jaws. And the mechanic’s practice—as fixed condi- 
tions for the production of things or the utilization of 
nature’s forces—involves: (1) A clear perception 
of the purpose of the construction; that is, the end or 
object desired to be accomplished. (2) Determina- 
tion of the direction of motions necessary to the ac- 
complishment of the object. (3) The form of the 
structure. (4) Power to overcome resistance along 
the path of the necessary motions. 

It is clear that the understanding of a machine re- 
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quires an intelligent perception of its principle or law 
of operation; knowledge which would guide the course 
of action requisite to effect changes in an ill-designed 
or ill-adjusted machine to bring it to proper and 
normal functioning. And in the Law of the Objective 
has been proposed such a law of operation or princi- 
ple of functioning in the social machine. 

We are, therefore, now in a position to inquire in 
what way the mechanic’s philosophy and his practices 
are applicable to the production of an intelligently or- 
ganized social structure, applicable in fact to—nation- 
planning. 

In applying these principles and methods, the first 
step and imperative prerequisite is to determine for 
what purpose or end the Nation or Social Machine 
is to be designed—what is its object. 

(1) A great national objective should be formu- 
lated—a united expression of just what the nation 
(this inchoate mass of humanity) wants to accomplish 
or to do with itself. 

(2) The direction of effort will obviously become 
more clearly apparent by the determination of the 
nation’s objective. 

(3) The form of the proposed national structure 
will be conditioned upon the objective, the character 
of available human materials, and the principles of 
action which energize human beings as units and as 
aggregates; the observed law that social masses nat- 
urally segregate into three main groups for direction, 
production, and distribution; that human beings are 
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inherently characterized by aptitudes and economic 
traits fitting them to serve in one or other of these 
groups; that men work most energetically, efficiently, 
and economically when engaged upon matters in ac- 
cordance with their instinctive aptitudes and traits, 
this being to each his direction of least resistance. 

(4) As human motor energy and lately acquired 
universal energy have proved sufficient to meet all 
physical obstacles, even under the haphazard and ut- 
terly wasteful social (dis) organization now existing, 
there can be little doubt of their sufficiency in an in- 
telligently designed social machine. 


§ 2. 


“Take a good look at the whole husky crew of us, 
Engineers, doctors, and steam-shovel men; 
Taken together you'll find quite a few of us 
Soon to be ready for trouble again. 
Bronzed by the tropical sun that is blistery, 
Chockful of energy, vigor, and tang, 
Trained by the task that’s the biggest in history, 
Who has a job for the Panama Gang?” 
BERTON BRALEY: Wanted—A Job. 


Big as our Panama undertaking was—the biggest 
job ever tackled by man—there is a much bigger one 
that is urgently, yes, imperatively demanding our most 
earnest and undivided attention; a job which cannot 
much longer be postponed or avoided, without danger 
of unthinkable disaster. And it is a job that will put 
all our manhood and our intelligence to their final 
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test; a job in which, if we fail, FAILURE must be the 
epitaph of the white race. 

All big jobs have many elements in common, so the 
experience with our biggest job, so far, should have 
helpful suggestions for undertaking the biggest job 
of all—adjusting our social misfit, our Stone we 
practice and modern ideals, 

The first and most obvious characteristic of the Ban 
ama job was the definiteness of the objective before 
the mind of each of the fifty thousand workers, from 
the least important unthinking black laborer up to 
Colonel Goethals and the people who set the whole 
outfit to work—and paid the bills. Each worker 
knew exactly what was the object of his endeavors as 
he toiled and moiled and sweated under the scorching 
sun of the Panama zone; each tax-payer knew to what 
he was contributing his quota of the cost. 

The second was that the whole worker group con- 
stituted a complete nation in miniature with its direc- 
tive, productive, and distributive elements clearly sep- 
arated but co-acting harmoniously towards the effective 
realization of their unified objective. 

The third was the two years which were spent (be- 
fore the first shovel of earth was moved) in preparing 
for and making conditions favorable to the workers. 
And what a task!—and how magnificently accom- 
plished! The most pestilential fever-hole on earth 
was not only rendered habitable, but transformed into 
one of the most healthful places in the world—so that 
the death-rate in the Panama Zone fell below that of 
practically every civilized capital. And what did that 
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mean? It meant the intelligent conservation of the 
human material—a direction of intelligent effort in 
which England has so lamentably failed. 
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The fourth, Tricksy-Cunning’s individualistic greed 
was conspicuous by its absence, at least as an active 
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factor in the enterprise. Absent, and with the result 
that the cost of living in the Zone was below that of 
England or the United States, certainly relatively to. 
earning capacity, if not absolutely. And all the neces- 
sities, conveniences, and desirables of healthy, whole- 
some, and sane living were easily available to every 
worker. So that (far from becoming worked-out 
refuse) Simple-Strong got stronger and more capable. 
And all this in the same place and on the same job 
on which, under the old Tricksy-Cunning methods, ~ 
over two hundred and fifty millions of dollars of 
French peasants’ money (saved in centimes) was 
squandered to make a few millionaires and to raise an 
eternal monument—to failure—with the bones of 
Simple-Strong. 
§ 3. 


Since the world began, to propose an improvement 
is to court trouble. ‘‘’E’s a stranger, ’eave ‘arf a 
brick at ’im!’’ expresses a common attitude towards in- 
novators—and innovations. Prudence, then, strongly 
urges the advisability of allaying excited imagination 
before describing how the proposed simple but far- 
reaching change in social institutions may be carried 
into effect. 

We may safely ignore the multitudes of imagi- 
nary obstacles which will be raised by old scareful 
Fear-of-Change and his most depressing sons Ultra- 
Conservative, Ultramarine Pessimist, and Lazy-Fear 
(sometimes written Laisser-faire); for their ‘arf 
bricks are no more substantial than their imaginary 
obstructions. But of entirely different character is 
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Mr. Man-from-Missouri—that rather dull but emi- 
nently safe and sane individual, sometimes nicknamed 
You’ve-got-to-show-me. So when he begins to ask 
questions (as he’s bound to do—being built that way) 
*twere well to heed, for he is twin brother to Mr. 
Average-Man, who makes or mars most human under- 
takings. Mr. Highly-Intelligent, too, cannot safely 
be ignored, for he is a personage! 

Mr. Man’s first question almost certainly will be: 
Is a national objective feasible—workable? And his 
next: Will it fit in with the present organization of 
society? And then surely will come the importantly 
“practical” one: What experience has anyone had 
with such a device or institution? Mr. Highly- 
Intelligent’s attitude will be somewhat different—he 
being a personage. I can almost hear him exclaim- 
ing: “National objective! Nonsense! Even J can- 
not think of one! And if J am in this pass, how about 
the tens of thousands less intelligent? Pah! One 
more dream! One more visionary Utopian scheme! 
Our great men, our geniuses, our philosophers, our po- 
ets make our objectives—and we adopt them. Pish! 
Tush! And likewise Tut: Tut! Give us some- 
thing practical!” 

Fortunately it happens that an answer to the ques- 
tion regarding what experience is available will largely 
dispose of the others—and so save many words. Pos- 
sibly also it may have a calming, if not an enlightening, 
effect upon the propounder of the last-mentioned difh- 
culty—Mr. Highly-Intelligent. 

Mr. Man’s question as to experience brings to mind 
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the interesting case of the famous relative of Mr. 
Man who suddenly discovered that he had been talk- 
ing prose all his life—without appreciating that mo- 
mentous fact. But—and this is the point—when he 
did realize it, he became alert to the laws of diction, 
the principles of language, and so developed into an 
eminent orator, a renowned writer, and a power in 
the land. His case is not only typical, but curiously 
apropos. The first chemist was a cook; one of his 
descendants ten thousand years later realized the fact 
-—that he was a chemist—and became a chef! Old 
Irascible himself was a mechanic without knowing it. 
And so it goes, all down or up the line, to citizenship. 

Every successful man has had an objective—art, 
science, literature, wealth, power—a consciously per- 
ceived goal. ‘“‘Pike’s Peak or bust,” “Fifty-four forty 
or fight,” “On to Richmond,” “‘T’ll fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer,” offer examples, and the 
list could be indefinitely extended. Every political 
ward club has an objective. In this case, indeed, the 
objective has a predilection for seclusion in the con- 
sciousness of the ward ‘“‘Boss.” But there it is just 
the same—lively, vigorous, effective. The ‘“‘plat- 
forms” of political parties are more or less honestly 
defined objectives. 

Even of natioral objectives, of a sort, ill-defined 
and fragmentary—rudimentary—examples are offered 
in experience, and they are easily found. The control 
of the sea is clearly one of England’s objectives. 
“Britons never shall be slaves’ rose to the dignity of 
an objective which had vitality until killed by the 
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more vigorous “world commerce” objective. Pan- 
Germanism is another example. Our own Monroe 
Doctrine furnishes still another good illustration. 
And these last two recall the Law of the Objective: 
Of two antagonistic objectives, only one can survive. 

Thus we see that, far from being a wild, novel, un- 
tried scheme, the device of the objective is very old 
indeed. It is only its clear formulation that gives it 
the appearance of novelty. In essence an objective ex- 
presses an intelligent perception of a purpose. It 
is the object of our strivings and desires consciously 
pictured in the mind and held there as an incentive 
and a lodestar to their pursuit. 

An Objective, then, is a personal function— 
an individual matter—which cannot be delegated. Itis 
the “J want,—TI will’ which precedes every consciously 
executed act. So, when two or more persons join 
forces for the accomplishment of any purpose, action 
to be effective must be preceded by mutual under- 
standing and agreement as to the nature of the enter- 
prise and willingness of each co-acting associate to co- 
operate. Neither friends, representatives, nor ser- 
vants can make objectives for us. A master can set 
a task and by coercion or penalties enforce its per- 
formance; a servant can receive an order and willingly 
or otherwise execute it. Friends or representatives or 
servants can plan the structure and constitution and 
form the “governmental” machine or machinery 
whereby our objectives are carried into effect; they can 
superintend its working and see to it that the machine 
is kept in good order. And we may approve or dis- 
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approve their services and attainments. But we 
alone can say what we wish the machine to do for us. 
And this united say would be a national objective. 
A social objective is an expression of united purpose 
by two or more social equals. It is the united will 
of two, ten, a hundred, a million, or a hundred mil- 
lion free and equal citizens. A national objective is 
the living, moving, and effective will of a democracy. 

Lacking an objective, ‘‘democracy” is a misnomer 
and a sham, no matter what its outer seeming may 
be, whether its Constitution be written or implied, 
and whether it is called or assumes to be a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy or a Constitutional Republic. In 
either case the social aggregation is not even a nation 
in any true sense of the term, for it has no united will. 
It is merely a mass of warring individuals, or war- 
ring groups, each seeking to impose its will upon 
others for its own purposes—to realize its own de- 
sires, effect its own objectives. Thus, the only form 
of nation which humanity has so far evolved is that 
governed by the strongest and most effective group or 
individual will—Absolute Monarchy. And this is 
true whether the human aggregation be a ‘political 
ward club with its Boss, the ‘Money Power” with its 
Morgan, or the hundred millions—subjects of coal 
barons, trust magnates, kings of commerce, and em- 
perors of finance—called the United States. 

§ 4. 

We may now examine into the relation of individual 
wants and wishes to a national objective. Few of us, 
I imagine, have not at times, if not frequently, regis- 
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tered a mental kick at specific wrongs, injustices, and 
restraints under which we labor. Most of us, I sup- 
pose, have a pet grievance against Society to which, 
under suitable provocation, we can be induced to give 
vociferous utterance. Probably even the least intel- 
ligent of us is not exempt in this regard. How many 
times have each of us thought and said: “If only I 
could be relieved from this or that particularly galling 
and needless hindrance Ve 

Well! does it not seem that the removal of these 
personal and specific wrongs, injustices, grievances, and 
hindrances might constitute, to each of us, a rather 
desirable objective? 

I certainly think so. 

And does anyone for an instant imagine that he is 
unique in feeling the pressure of this or that hoary 
old encumbrance, or that his is the only toe which 
has been stubbed against this or that ages-old 
stumbling-block? ‘Then let your imagination for a 
moment picture these individual separate wants, as- 
pirations, desires, hopes, and ambitions; picture these 
myriad futile drops of discontent merging by tens, by 
hundreds, by thousands, by millions, as in a great 
river-system, into streams of united purpose, and with 
these tributary to a Mississippi-like community con- 
sciousness of direction—and you have a National Ob- 
jective. 

Is there anything strange, startling, revolutionary, 
or impractical in such a proposition? 

If not, what does such a national objective really 
mean in its social implications? 
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It proposes a commonplace institutional and con- 
stitutional arrangement for amalgamating individual 
effort, energy, urge, and friction into mass movement 
—massing futile individual struggles into effective 
community kinetic force. It proposes an initiative in- 
stitution for translating individual ‘‘needs” into social 
“wants’’—an institution socially responsive to human 
growth and development. It proposes a rational con- 
vention for changing conditions as they are into con- 
ditions as we think they ought to be, and without social 
disturbance—the substitution of self-conscious social 
evolution for irrational revolution. 

The proposal does not mean that some fine morning 
every citizen will be yanked from his daily tasks and 
held up till he gives his views on Nation-Planning, 
states his aim and object in life, expresses at length his 
preference in regard to his present job as compared to 
some other, or explains in detail how and where the 
present social conditions pinch him hardest. Nor yet 
does it mean that on some drizzly uncomfortable morn- 
ing an energetic and businesslike canvasser will sud- 
denly appear with an awe-inspiring form—a yard-long 
list of horrific questions on physiology, psychology, 
metaphysics, and sociology—to be filled out while 
Energetic-and-Businesslike-Canvasser waits (none too 
patiently) for Unfortunate Householder to gather his 
scattered wits and make blind stabs at his answers. 
Neither of these, nor anything like them, would or 
could happen. On the contrary, should the idea ap- 
peal to a sufficiently large number of citizens to make 
it a realizable ideal, there would naturally follow a 
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gradually growing discussion, at first confined to com- 
paratively few interested individuals, thence spreading 
to groups and the public press. Eventually a time 
would arrive when every intelligent individual would 
have a clarified notion of his own desires, hopes, as- 
pirations, ambitions, and social outlook. 

When the time was thus ripe, every adult would 
be given the opportunity to express himself—his wants 
and his views as to the provisions of the proposed Ob- 
jective through the medium of the Census Bureau. 
In connection with this a nationally representative 
committee would be elected, whose duty it would be 
to arrange and classify, and to extract from these 
many-directioned expressions of desire the essence, 
substance, and vital significance of all these various 
aspects of social wants. Then, and from these con- 
centrations as material, the committee should formu- 
late the provisions of the objective. 

Regard must, of course, be had to the bounda- 
ries within which national objectives can be effec- 
tive. We may not fly by merely wishing to do so 
and waving our arms; desires, to be attainable, must 
be in the realm of the possible and pursued within the 
bounds of nature’s laws. The provisions of a national - 
objective, too, must come within the range of the laws 
and principles which govern the interaction of human 
beings. 

The objective should be affirmative in form—eman- 
cipative, not restrictive, initiative, not repressive, path- 
finding, not obstructive. Prohibitions should be ex- 
cluded. The general character of the Great National 
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Objective should suggest “I will” rather than “You 
must not!’? It should emphasize incentives rather 
than penalties—collective intelligence rather than in- 
dividual fear. Above all it should deal with what 
the People desire to accomplish by, and with, and for 
themselves—the nation. It should be common-sense 
experience institutionalized into social action—the mis- 
takes of yesterday and to-day directly applied to bet- 
tering our living of to-morrow. It should be a prac- 
tical declaration of belief in the sanity and inherent 
righteousness of the people—belief in ourselves. It 
should be a charter by the sovereign people guarantee- 
ing effective freedom for the individual—a great peo- 
ple’s book of life and liberty—the Gospel of Democ- 
racy. 

This, then, gives a general idea of the character of 
a national objective. This document, when formu- 
lated, should be published broadcast for a sufficient 
length of time to permit of its being thoroughly dis- 
cussed and criticized, and then taken up again by the. 
national committee for such revision as might be found 
advisable in view of the public criticism. It would 
then be submitted to the people. 

Thereafter, on a given day, all citizenship should 
terminate, to be simultaneously resumed by making 
and signing a solemn declaration of acquiescence in 
and devotion to the provisions of the national objec- 
tive. This should be the only gateway to citizenship, 
and consequently those electing to refuse the hazard 
by not signing would become merely non-citizen resi- 
dents, 
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When the objective has thus been accepted as the 
supreme will of the nation, all laws or institutions 
found to be discordant therewith should be modified 
to bring them into accord or become void. Likewise, 
the incorporation of every private or public group, 
for whatever purpose associated, or any village or 
town or state should be preconditioned by a similarly 
considered objective, clearly expressing how the pro- 
posed group or incorporation purposes to further the 
aims of the National Objective. 

The great national objective should be renewed 
every ten years, or at least every generation. The 
spirit of the new order of things would naturally be 
substitution of incentives and rewards for prohibitions 
and punishments—Do for Don’t—and thus would 
arise true freedom and an equal opportunity for each 
to express himself in the direction of his natural apti- 
tudes and to work out his own destiny, while further- 
ing the good of all. 

The unified purpose which would be given to a nation 
by a great objective would alone make such a nation 
irresistible and compel others, in self-defence, to take 
a like course. And if (as is probable) ethics, moral- 
ity, righteousness have kept pace with the growth of 
intelligence, the adoption of national objectives would 
tend in the direction of a world objective in harmony 
with that other great objective, ‘“‘On earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

§ 5 


What has been said in previous sections of this es- 
say may appear fanciful and what follows to be im- 
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practical, as almost certainly it will so seem to the 
hard-headed opportunist. The manner of dealing 
with the problem, however, is the outgrowth of ex- 
perience in applied mechanics—the most “‘practical” 
of all sciences, with utility the end always in view. 
The method is as old and well-tried as intelligence it- 
self: find out exactly what is proposed to be done be- 
fore attempting to do it. Or, as our old friend Davy 
Crockett puts it: ‘Be sure you're right—then go 
ahead.” 

Before the first intelligent step can be taken to- 
wards a solution of the social problem—our social 
struggle—it must be clearly understood what that 
something is for which we are all striving. The dif- 
ficulty in diagnosing the ‘‘trouble,’”’ and consequently in 
supplying the appropriate remedy, grows out of the 
fact that we are not agreed upon the goal of our 
endeavors, the end we seek, the prize for which we 
struggle. The problem is to determine a common 
object which energizes all of us, the rich, the poor, 
the genius, the simple-minded, in all our infinite 
variety—tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor 
man, beggar-man, thief. In brief: What is the ob- 
ject of human life—the goal of individual endeavor— 
the attainment of which the social machine is intended 
to facilitate? 

Tremendous as the question appears, it must be an- 
swered—rightly or wrongly—before the first step can 
be taken intelligently to remedy present ills, to solve 
our social problem, to frame a national objective. 
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Nor is that enough; for all must be in substantial agree- 
ment as to this goal and object. 

With the attainment of self-consciousness, man’s 
first discovery was that of himself as an individual— 
a self. His second and coincidental discovery was 
the recognition of others, persons like himself, but 
non-self to him. His third and consequent discovery 
was that some of these others were closer to him 
than the remainder, and that of these closer ones 
some were dependent upon and some were helpful to 
him. It would seem, then, that the fundamental re- 
flex of the individual is his appreciation of his own 
importance to himself; and with this, and corollary to 
it, his appreciation of the importance of others to him. 
Could any proposition, therefore, be more clear and 
free from ambiguity or doubt than that  self- 
appreciation is the starting-point, the germ, from which 
in some wise has evolved the entity we call personality, 
with all its infinite complexity ? 

Early as was the recognition of other selves and 
the utility of the family, its importance to man lay 
in its helpfulness to him in furthering his wishes, sat- 
isfying his wants, gratifying his desires; in a word, 
assisting his self-expression, aiding his self-expansion. 
What is the whole race history but the story of a mul- 
titude of selves, each eternally, persistently (with all 
that is within, striving, struggling, fighting with all 
what is without) striving for self-expression, for self- 
realization—self-satisfaction? Food, clothing, family, 
children, education, friends, houses, lands, machinery, 
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science, art, literature, poetry, wealth, power—all 
are but tools; means to one end—individual self- 
expression. 

Here is a key to the social mysteries. Here we are 
at the source of the energy which impels men—which 
drives them to action. Here is shown why men eter- 
nally strive, and what it is for which they strive—the 
ever-receding goal of their endeavor. Jt is Self- 
expression, self-expansion—temporal and possibly eter- 
nal self-realization. This is the answer to our basic 
question. 

Self-realization is the potent motor influence, the 
deep-down energizing principle—the law of human 
existence. Fail to recognize that, and you may offer 
men, bribe them with, what you will. Naught else 
will sufice—your remedies for social ills will fail, 
your social experiments prove disastrous. 

The alleged rationality of the present social ar- 
rangement and the desirability of the Jaisser-faire at- 
titude towards it are largely supported upon the 
proposition that, bad as things admittedly are, they 
are better than the inevitable extinction of liberty and 
incentive and initiative which would result in a society 
based upon any of the various expressions of mu- 
tuality which are generically described under the vague 
term “‘socialism.’’ ‘To many the certainty of such an 
untoward result is as axiomatic as: that things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to each other; 
or as the proposition that to give the laborer more 
wages and more leisure means merely a greater con- 
sumption of beer, is to the English Conservative. 
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But is any of these outcomes really axiomatic? Is 
it inevitable that such dire effects on humanity must 
come from humanly initiated social change? Are 
those Jaisser-faire assertions truths so self-evident that 
the mind must perforce accept them? Or are they 
not rather weak assumption—superstitious obses- 
sions, childish bugaboos? Are they not, possibly, only 
expressions of an old instinctive fear of change, fear 
of the strange in any form? . Probably so—and, in 
addition, fear-induced blindness to man’s essential char- 
acteristic, his unsatisfiable persistence in self-realization. 

Is any normal human being ever satisfied or satisfi- 
able. 

No—humanly unsatisfiable; and Yes—socially satis- 
fiable. 

How, then, are these seemingly contradictory con- 
ditions to be harmonized? 

In the light of the Law of Existence, the answer is 
so easy, so simple, that it cries aloud from every human 
attribute, aspiration, action, instinct, and conflict. The 
world is so full of the sound of it that our ears have 
become deaf to its insistent clamor—freedom for self- 
realization. 

§ 6. 


But is the practical application possible? 

That is the question which must now be answered, in 
the light of the principle and of all the foregoing con- 
siderations, and of what follows. 

The social unit—the natural family—is a com- 
plete, coherent, and self-sustaining group organ- 
ism performing on a small and easily observable 
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scale all the functions necessary to the continuance of 
the larger group or nation. The “family” is the oldest 
and most efficient social machine, and therefore a 
proper and convenient source from which to derive in- 
ferences and suggestions for the fundamentals of the 
larger social organization. 

It is evident that in such a family are present the 
three divisions of the larger society—direction, pro- 
duction, distribution. The parents, by reason of their 
superior strength and experiential intelligence, would 
exercise the directing function; their will would in the 
main be submitted to by all the members, by reason of 
the confidence that the well-being of the group is the 
object of their desires. The adult males, on account 
of their strength, would naturally be the food-and 
tool-producers, each occupied in the particular form of 
effort for which his instinctive aptitudes and traits 
best fit him, and to which in consequence his tastes in- 
cline. In the exercise of these traits and tastes he 
would derive most satisfaction, and thereby be enabled 
to realize his highest effectiveness as a member of the 
group. ‘This implies specialization. From a family 
viewpoint, it is difficult to see how personal ownership, 
by the specialist, of the products of his efforts could 
be an economic advantage. On the contrary, it would 
seem that the well-being of the group depends upon 
a free interchange of the results of individual ef- 
forts—not upon any enhanced valuation growing out 
of the urgency of the others’ needs, but in accordance 
with the real requirements of the members and the 
interest of the group. 
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Naturally, the distributive functions would be vested 
in and exercised by the directive element of the family 
through one of its (parent) members—an arrange- 
ment with which we are all familiar, and which has 
stood the test of time so far as the family is con- 
cerned. Any convention or arrangement between the 
members of the family group vesting exclusive owner- 
ship, (of materials of living or the means of their 
production) in any member would obviously be an 
extremely hazardous economic experiment. Clearly 
such an arrangement would jeopardize the well-being 
and probably the existence of the group by subjecting 
distribution of the necessaries of life to the dictates of 
selfishness and individual caprice. It is clear also that 
any obstruction or interference by a member, tending 
to restrain or limit the full activity of others, would 
militate against the effectiveness of those thus ob- 
structed. Hence such interference would be detri- 
mental to the family group. The highest effective- 
ness obviously necessitates freedom of access and of 
action in relation to the means and materials of pro- 
duction. 

As it is inherent in the nature of things that pro- 
duction must vary from time to time as to abundance 
or scarcity, the continued well-being of the family re- 
quires the accumulation of surplus in periods of plenty 
to provide for those of dearth, and to facilitate work 
in normal times. Also it would appear that the sur- 
plus of the group occupies substantially the same posi- 
tion as the means and materials of production, in 
that its employment must be equally free and unob- 
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structed as occasion arises and the well-being of the 
group demands. For, as in the case of products im- 
mediately consumed, any convention between the mem- 
bers of the family-group vesting exclusive ownership 
of the surplus productions in any member would ob- 
viously be an extremely hazardous economic experi- 
ment and would jeopardize the future of the group 
by subjecting the employment of the surplus to the 
dictates of selfishness and individual caprice. As the 
distributive function is exercised by the directive ele- 
ment for the well-being of the family, the surplus 
naturally remains under the same control, but is freely 
available to needing members in proportion to their 
necessities—not in inverse ratio, as is the usage in 
the larger community as at present organized. 

An important social function and one which the 
mechanistic character of the “social machine” pecu- 
liarly adapts it to perform (though grotesquely dis- 
torted in our present topsy-turvey social machine) is 
the elimination of the incalculable or ‘“‘chance’’ fac- 
tor in human existence. Clearly this is a phase of the 
distributive function. An arrangement which taxes 
the united resources of a family in order to provide 
against ill happenings calculable in the group but 
incalculable in the individual is a wise provision for 
the common good. But a convention which permits 
this wise provision to enrich unaffected individuals 
rather than aid the victim of ill-chance (as is the case 
of insurance companies) seems irrational and unjusti- 
fiable on any correct economic principle. It would be 
obviously unworkable in the family. 
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The hazards of individual life are its dramatic 
elements—its adventures—which add zest and elevate 
it out of the dead level of machine functioning. To 
the extent that these hazards and chances affect only 
the individual—provided always that the common- 
weal is not injuriously influenced—he alone is con- 
cerned. In social relations it is far otherwise. Here 
one of the main functions of the social machine is to 
limit to an irreducible minimum the “chance’’ factor, 
and by minimizing the hazards to ensure the con- 
tinuity of the group. It is in the accomplishment 
of this, as well as in the unifying of fluent indi- 
vidual objectives, that the group becomes an efficient 
instrument and an economic advantage. Hence, for 
its own preservation, the divisible burdens of un- 
avoidable mischance (sickness, ill-fortune, accidents, 
etc.) are shared in and distributed over the whole 
family group. Likewise unforeseen happenings and 
“chances” of a favorable character directly advantage 
the commonweal. 

So far only the productive, distributive, and direc- 
tive functions of the family have been dealt with. 
There is another phase of the group’s activity, with- 
out which the others would be meaningless—the re- 
productive function, in its twofold aspect of parent- 
hood and childhood. Nature has specialized the 
sexes and peculiarly adapted each to a distinct func- 
tion. Upon the female has been placed the devel- 
opment and care of the young during the fetal and 
infant stages. Upon the male has been placed the 
burden of protection and sustenance of mother and off- 
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spring. No enlargement and incidental increase in 
the complexity of the group can in any essential way 
change these fundamental facts and requirements; nor 
can added social complication modify the sex charac- 
teristics, or make them interchangeable, or enable the 
sexes to transfer their functions from one sex to the 
other, or even permit, without serious risk, a partial 
exchange of elemental duties. Any convention or 
arrangement between the members of the family which 
withdraws or diverts a portion of the males from pro- 
ductive duties must throw upon the remainder an 
added drain of energy. And should the drain exceed 
their capability, the energy of the females and minors 
must be diverted from their natural expression to 
save the family from want and vital jeopardy. Clearly 
such an arrangement would be an extremely hazard- 
ous economic experiment. A family indulging in such 
a foolish contravention of the natural order would run 
serious risk of extinction. 

As in the family, so also in society. Sex difference 
is, beyond all question, the most vitally important so- 
cial factor. It cannot be ignored without desperate 
hazard. A clear recognition of this fact is the basis 
of social sanity. A woman is not a man on a smaller 
scale. She cannot successfully compete with him in 
man’s work, any more than he can usurp her woman- 
hood’s function. Woman's competition with man in 
the fight of life and the field of productive labor 
simply debases him and destroys herself. The di- 
version of woman’s energy from its natural expression 
and its degradation to the uses of manufacture, trade, 
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and commercial greed are irrational and suicidal. To 
insure eugenic progress and “social uplift’? woman’s 
energy must be conserved. There is no alternative— 
woman’s specialized function must be paid for, in 
proportion to its importance to society. Man must 
struggle and fight; woman must employ her sex at- 
traction to secure the necessaries of life. No silly 
social conventions can alter this. It is not a question 
of ethics or morals, it is a matter of mechanics—mo- 
tion in the direction of least resistance—a law of 
nature. 

A family is in danger of extinction unless it is 
adaptable to natural and artificial changes in its en- 
vironment. Nature has provided for this by extend- 
ing the period of infancy, and by giving to the human 
young extreme responsiveness to surroundings. Upon 
the adults Nature has placed the onus of taking ad- 
vantage of this provision. 

It is evident that the continued well-being of the 
family is dependent upon the intelligence of the direc- 
tive element exercised in preparing the minors for 
adult life; also that upon the capability of the adult 
males rest the burden of providing protection and 
sustenance for the family. When both male and fe- 
male elements have to expend all their energy to get 
merely sufficient food for the minimum needs of the 
family, it is clear either that the adult males are 
unequal to the task, or that sustenance, to the extent 
of the deficiency, is being wasted or diverted in some 
manner. Any convention or arrangement between 
the members tending to bring about or enhance either 
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of these conditions would clearly be an extremely haz- 
ardous economic experiment, jeopardizing the sur- 
vival of the family. And any custom or arrangement 
constituting a draft upon the energy of the young, in 
contravention of nature’s provision, in order to piece 
out lacking or diverted products of the adult males, 
would be a suicidally dangerous economic experiment 
by the family—hazardous in the extreme to its well- 
being and also to its prospects of survival. 

§ 7. , 

Itself a complete operative unit, a practical social 
machine, the family exhibits definite features of struc- 
ture and function which should find their correspond- 
ences in the whole (the large social machine, the 
nation) of which the family is the unit. Funda- 
mentally these features have been determined by the 
compulsion of basic meeds—the urge of primordial 
instincts, as modified by self-consciousness, and of eco- 
nomic traits—all acting under economic exigency. 
The same fundamental forces have been at work, as we 
have seen, in the larger social groupings, but their out- 
come has been unfavorably modified, perverted, by a 
false response to economic exigency, as against the 
family’s (on the whole) true response. That ac- 
counts, within the scope of the conditions here con- 
sidered, for the comparative success of the family and 
the failure of society. The practical implication is 
obvious: To change the social failure into success, 
the family points the way. 

While on certain broad lines and in crude repre- 
sentation the larger national group resembles the 
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smaller family group, there is lacking in the nation the 
coordination and purpose which characterize the 
family. In details of internal structure and adminis- 
tration they differ in a most interesting way: the larger 
group is trying experiments in economics which ap- 
parently would be very hazardous if not suicidal 
in the family. Compared to the family, however, 
the nation is a very young and inexperienced in- 
stitution. Therefore, the onus is upon it to prove, 
by increased efficiency and greater smoothness of 
running, that its innovations are in reality improve- 
ment. 

Selfishness is essentially anti-social and destructive 
—self-destructive—and thus it ultimately defeats its 
own ends. So long ago that “family affection”— 
with its derivatives ‘“‘clannishness’ and “patriotism” 
—has become instinctive, the family learned the social 
lesson of self-forgetfulness. It learned, too, that as 
it was by realizing the existence of other selves that 
self-realization became possible, so it is only by realiz- 
ing others’ good that it is possible to realize our own. 
Each individual acts as a fulcrum for the other, and 
it is upon the recognition of that economic truth that 
the family is firmly founded. Because the family has 
been governed by this truth, its continuance has been 
secured. The family did not make or even adopt 
its economic laws by acts of conscious choice; it had 
to adopt them or fail to survive. Since the dawn of 
human society elimination has dogged its heels and 
kept it in the straight path. And only because it ad- 
hered to the fittest and most humanly efficient social 
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organization did it survive to furnish us an object- 
lesson in social mechanics. 

Man differs from every other expression of nature 
in possessing rational intelligence; but—also he is en- 
dowed with freedom of choice. He is therefore un- 
der no compulsion to use or take advantage of that 
transcendent gift. It is a priceless talent which he 
may employ or bury in a napkin—as he chooses. If 
he adopts the latter course, he does not thereby dislo- 
cate or interfere with nature’s stupendous order or 
working in any way: he merely renounces rationality 
and ceases to be a self-determining cause controlling 
his own destiny. He ceases to be a rational partici- 
pator in nature’s unfolding, and becomes an effect; an 
effect subject to nature’s uniform, inexorable, non- 
moral forces. Thus his continuance or his elimination 
in whole or part, with his works and silly institutions 
and conventions—becomes a mere incident. But, pos- 
sessing intelligence—the talisman which makes him 
master of his fate—he has only himself to blame if 
he longer remains the plaything of social and natural 
forces which it is his inestimable privilege as well as 
his sacred duty to utilize for his own well-being, 
development, and unbounded self-realization. 

Coercion, repression, and force are nature’s tools in 
the realm of non-intelligence—the world-of-things. 
These tools are foreign to and inappropriate in the 
domain of free casual beings. As has been shown, a 
society of free beings essentially implies mutuality. 
Mutuality involves codperation; coercion means for- 
cible trespass of one human will upon the freedom of 
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another. As social bases one implies forceful invasion 
in the interest of some; the other, cooperation in the 
interest of all. One is a system of force, the other 
one of intelligent helpfulness; one points to the sur- 
vival of the brute, the other to the development of 
rational human beings. It is high time, therefore, to 
look with anxious scrutiny into the question whether, 
under the guise of property conventions and “finance,” 
a worse form of human slavery than purchase and 
sale is not an active and growing institution. A 
worse form, because it is unrecognized by law as slav- 
ery, and hence is irresponsible; and more dangerous, 
because its true character is obscured by the sanction 
of immemorial custom and universal usage. 

A world in debt is a world in slavery. 

What essential difference is there between appro- 
priating the results of others’ efforts under chattel- 
slavery conventions and securing the same results in 
exchange for inadequate maintenance under wage con- 
ventions? So far as the worker is directly concerned, 
the advantage seems to be all in favor of the slavery 
conventions. For, under the chattel-slavery arrange- 
ment, law, public conscience, and self-interest compel 
the owner of slaves to provide ample maintenance, 
proper care, and scientific sanitation, while under the 
wage convention the employer is freed from these 
wholesome restraints to selfish greed. But chattel 
slavery has proved an economic blunder, and the ques- 
tion is now seriously presented whether a still more 
colossal economic blunder is not being committed un- 
der present conventions of trade and commerce, in 
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the disguised slavery of our own sons and daughters 
—the sacrifice of human souls to servility and their 
bodies into economic servitude. 

The time has come to ask if the destructive self- 
interest of a small irresponsible section of the com- 
munity cannot be controlled by intelligence made eftec- 
tive by mass and unity of purpose, and converted into 
rational, healthful mutuality, as has been accomplished 
in the family. The family, with all its faults in prac- 
tice, has given us a vision of perfection; the Commun- 
ity, on the contrary, in “ideal” and in practice, gives 
us a picture of selfish, gross, and headlong self- 
destruction. The two are types of opposite human 
ideals, 

As personality is of more importance than things, 
and self-realization the law of human existence, in- 
dividualistic expression is necessary to man’s life. 
But an individual is meaningless existing alone, if, in- 
deed, such an entity is thinkable—which is very ques- 
tionable. Mutuality, it thus appears, is basic just as 
is individuality. Flowing from these conditions, hu- 
man liberty is made effective by mutual co-action of in- 
dividuals forming groups, of which the family consti- 
tutes a simple, complete, and self-suffcing example. 
Thus—by its nature—the family group illustrates: 

First, the economic law which requires in a social 
group three specialized elements: namely, productive, 
distributive, directive. 

Secondly, that these elements must act not only 
from self-interest but also for mutual welfare. 

Thirdly, that harmonious co-action of the elements 
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in the interest of the composite group is a necessity to 
the continued existence of the society. 

Such are the indications which the family offers for 
the elaboration of a workable national objective. 

The type of family I have in mind is no impossible 
or even imaginary family: it exists by thousands, and 
from my experience I should say it characterizes Well- 
to-do in England to-day. And this is one of the 
crowning marvels to me: how two such opposite ideals 
as are exemplified by English family life and English 
social conditions can exist side by side. 

§ 8. 

Just a word or two at this point in justice to friend 
Tricksy-Cunning; for he is indeed our friend, and our 
most efficient teacher, if we will but learn. He comes, 
however, in such questionable shape that doubts may 
well arise whether his intent be wicked or charitable. 
Still it should not be forgotten that Tricksy-Cunning is 
old man Irascible’s son; so it may be that to him, as 
to Cunning-Strong, has descended the old man’s office 
of discouraging thick heads and—that Irascible’s gory 
method would be quite too untidy for modern conven- 
tionalities. 

Unlike Simple-Strong, Skillful-Strong, and even 
Cunning-Strong, brother Tricksy-Cunning has not been 
too proud to take practical hints, business suggestions, 
and economic principles from the Family. His most 
modern and most effective artifice, the ‘“Trust,” is dis- 
tinctly of the family type—and it is irresistible. The 
shareholders are the family, each member of which 
has an undivided interest in the organization—repre- 
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sented by certificates. Of course, the wage workers 
and salaried employees are not of the family: they are 
merely tools and mechanical appliances, parts of the 
plant, like engines, horses, wagons, and other neces- 
sary instrumentalities. 

But note—there its no private ownership here. No 
shareholder can step in and claim personal ownership 
or arbitrary and capricious control of a steam ham- 
mer or a furnace or a mine or an office or a building 
—that would be too obviously silly for Tricksy- 
Cunning. Then, the whole enterprise—with its purse, 
property, resources, increment, and surplus—is ad- 
ministered in the interest of the group-at-large by the 
trustees—i. e., directors—directive or control element. 
The united product passes through the tally depart- 
ment of the distributive branch of the directive ele- 
ment, and is there equitably apportioned to the mem- 
bers of the Trust-family. 

Not alone does our questionable friend and brother 
show the community how to construct and run its 
social machine: he also obligingly points out how the 
community may, if necessary, acquire, absorb, trustify, 
and unify the trusts themselves and all their goods, 
works, havings, and acquirements, together with their 
cunning and experience, to have and to hold with all 
and singular the hereditaments and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, for the community’s own use, be- 
hoof, profit, and advantage. The community can, by 
its overwhelming mass, wealth, and power, become (in 
the next fifteen or twenty or fifty years) one huge so- 
cial Trust. In this reorganized trustified and unified 
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Society, the cunning brains and organizing intelligence 
of the old order would gladly serve as honorable and 
honored trustees responsible to the People for the 
well-being of all. This might constitute a transitional 
stage from egoistic individualism, through a modified 
communism, to a more rational form of pure individ- 
ualism based, not on selfishness, but upon intelligent 
mutuality. 

If, however, the community has not yet acquired 
enough intelligence to profit by its woeful experience 
or is not yet alert-minded enough to take suggestions 
offered by nature, the lessons of the family, or the 
punishment administered (in kindness) by friend 
Tricksy-Cunning, it’s to be feared that its case is hope- 
less—there’s nothing left but (old Irascible’s method 
modernized) bullets and bayonets. 


§ 9. 

Regarding the Social Problem in the light of unde- 
niable facts, whether considered from the viewpoint 
of science, history, philosophical speculation, or 
common-sense experience, the present condition and 
outlook is not too encouraging, even to the most op- 
timistic observer. Still, one wonders what would 
happen if men generally perceived what seems so very 
clear: that society has no object; and, perceiving, took 
to heart the manifest lessons of Nature, of the Race, 
of the Family. 

The object of the social machine (the nation) — 
which, as it is, lacks all object—should be to facilitate 
and make effective the individual objectives. And it 
is to realize the larger and nobler life of intelligence, 
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knowledge, science, mechanics, art, philosophy, reli- 
gion—which is his ultimate goal and true objective— 
that man in his twofold nature has (unconsciously) 
evolved a social machine—and (so far) has cheated 
himself, 

The purposefulness of nature is expressed in the 
orderly cosmos, in our earth and the starry heavens; 
and, with peculiarly impressive appeal to us, in that 
stupendous sequence of causation which begins with 
primal (seeming) chaos and ends with socially or- 
ganized man. If one reflectively follows the creative 
sequence from the world of inorganic matter, through 
vegetable life and animal life, to self-conscious hu- 
manity and organized human society, he must be struck 
with the significant fact that elevation from one di- 
vision to the next involves the paradox of greater lib- 
erty with increased restraint. The upward progress 
brings into action a new order of control and the 
added constraint of a new system of “natural” laws: 
The inorganic world is governed by the laws of me- 
chanical force; the vegetable world is governed by 
force and life; the animal world, by force, life, and 
instinct; the human world, by force, life, instinct, 
and self-conscious reason. Thus it seems logical to 
assume—and observation and experience in many ways 
support the notion—that, in rising from mere human 
existence into socially organized life, new orders of 
control are superadded—new forces, new principles, 
new natural laws come into action. 

When it is considered that by his knowledge man 
has made the physical world his plaything and the 
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animate world his servant; and when it is remembered 
that in the social world man has to deal not with 
dead refractory matter, but with living responsive 
human material endowed with intelligence—it would 
seem that such social results as ample food, clothing, 
housing, comfort, and hygienic conditions for all are 
not in reality the insuperable or even the difficult 
problems which in practice, so far, they have proved 
to be. But it must be remembered that all man’s 
accomplishments have resulted from strict, but intel- 
ligent, conformity to the unchangeable laws of nature; 
and also that ignorance or refusal to conform inevit- 
ably entails failure and disaster. Discerning, then, 
that all is governed by natural laws, and that there 
must be such laws or principles governing the inter- 
action of human beings in their social relations, it is 
clear that society must be organized upon these laws, 
and that any national objective to be workable must 
be framed in accordance with these principles. 

It would seem, then, that from whatever viewpoint 
we look at human society—whether our consideration 
be directed to the unchanging primordial instinctive 
urges and the deep-seated economic traits inherited 
from our earliest ancestors; or if we regard society as 
by comparing two typical social outcomes under con- 
trasting conditions; or if we look at man’s twofold 
nature as displayed in his spiritual and mechanical 
aspects; or yet, if we compare the two typical expres- 
sions of social ideas, that represented by the family 
and that disclosed by modern society—everywhere and 
always one fact seems to stand out clear and plain: 
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that laws and principles underlie and order all these 
diverse phases of human activity. And it is equally 
clear that, if man is to continue his upward course— 
if he is to rule his own destiny, to be a causative par- 
ticipator in his own unfolding—his social activities 
and his social machinery must be based upon and run 
in accordance with these laws and principles. 
§ 10. 

It will be helpful here briefly to review the data 
which I have attempted to bring together and analyse. 

In the early stages of humanity, while self- 
consciousness and hence purposefulness were vague 
and ill-defined, almost the sole motor factor was nat- 
ural law; a factor which directed man’s activities (un- 
consciously to himself) primarily to the preservation 
of the race, through the agency of the instincts, and 
through the economic traits—strength, skill, cunning 
—inherited from his brute ancestors. With freedom 
of choice very narrowly restricted, and moving under 
the urge of (natural) economic laws, human masses 
segregated and specialized along unifying lines of he- 
reditary aptitudes for the basic necessities of human 
social existence into three main divisions of effort— 
direction, production, distribution. 

As human intelligence expanded by ever-increasing 
experience and knowledge of nature and of nature’s 
laws, consciousness of self became more and more de- 
fined; and with this clarifying process, purposefulness 
and individual freedom increased and individual ob- 
jectives also became more definite. With this defining 
of individual objectives, the group structure of the hu- 
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man masses took on an ever-increasing complexity— 
always, however, within the boundaries of the unifying 
basic divisions; and under the influence of the social 
law of purposeful antagonism of self-conscious human 
beings and purposive groups—the law of the objective. 

It has also been shown that modern social organiza- 
tions are still of the primitive type; that while individ- 
ual intelligence has greatly increased, social group in- 
telligence lags, mass self-consciousness is almost 
lacking. Thus society to-day is not the product of 
human design, but the result of the same natural 
forces which produced the grouping of primitive 
human masses in aggregations. ‘There is essentially 
no difference between modern society and that of the 
Stone Age. 

During the ages of man’s upward progress, with im- 
mense growth of intellect, of spirit, he became a being 
of wonderful potentiality; twofold in his nature— 
causative and mechanical; by which he has been en- 
abled to utilize the forces and facts of nature in every 
direction and to almost unlimited extent. And in con- 
sequence of this marvellous increase of effectiveness 
of the human intelligence, the brute-man social or- 
ganization—resulting from the working of natural 
“brute” forces—is no longer suited to the necessities 
of the modern man. Man’s ethical and intellectual 
development has outgrown his nature-produced social 
machine. 

Stone Age practice wars with modern ideals. 

This fundamental and fatal incongruity results in 
social conflict and disorganization: the purposeful 
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character of individuals expresses itself in objectives; 
and owing to the inherent character of human objec- 
tives, mutual antagonism is unavoidable between in- 
dividuals with adverse objectives. Unity of objective 
initiates groups and constitutes their cohesive force; 
and as in the minor group, so in the composite group, 
a unifying objective is necessary to national coherence 
and stability; is necessary to a social machine worthy 
of Man the Mechanic. 

While man is a free causal being, he exists in an 
orderly universe—i. e., a rational order—so that free- 
dom is conditioned upon and is made effective by com- 
pliance with the discoverable principles upon which 
universal orderliness is based. This requirement 
holds good in the social realm precisely as in the world 
of mechanics—of which the social realm is a small 
part. The social machine must be based upon and 
constructed in accordance with natural laws and prin- 
ciples as fixed and unalterable as those of mathemat- 
ics and mechanics. United wants, whether vaguely 
felt or consciously and intelligently expressed in a 
national objective, must come within these laws and 
principles to be realizable in and by a Man-made Social 
Machine. 


VII 


NATURAL SOCIAL LAWS 


ee 
ELATIVE to the social maladjustments 


which I have endeavored to elucidate, 
two facts stand out strongly: their def- 
initeness and their unreasonableness. 
Unreason stamps not only society as a 
whole but much of its activities and most, 
if not all, of its conventions: “credit” 
and “‘interest’’; ‘‘education”’ and “laws’’; 
“money” and “business”; “property” and “‘inherit- 
ance’’—indeed, lack of space alone, not exhaustion of 
material, has limited my presentation of such aberra- 
tions. ‘The unmistakableness of these facts gave the 
starting point for my method of dealing with the 
problem. To find unreason controlling arrangements 
that vitally concern reasonable man is to find his na- 
ture apparently contradicting itself. To ascribe man’s 
social fatuities to the purposive acts of his free will 
would be absurd. Some sort of compulsion must 
have gone into the causal nexus between man’s sane 
mind and his crazy social acts. But—compulsion 
from where? 
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By watching with me the functioning of primitive 
economics you have found yourself carried without 
a break, without a deflection of a line, into the very 
center of the social problems of our day. And the 
meaning of these has become illuminated by an under- 
standing of their origin. If, conversely, one start 
from the present, there is disclosed under the mani- 
fold phenomena of surface appearance the same inter- 
play of simple elements. And if one trace back the 
lines of development, they are again found to merge 
in the Clam-Digger Tribe. There are thus two lines 
of perspective that check each other. These will then 
support my hypothesis concerning the genesis of social 
structure (man’s primitive instincts expressing them- 
selves in his fundamental economic traits, the com- 
pounds of strength, skill, cunning, operating under the 
law of the objective), which at the other end rests 
upon another test, in that it explains what otherwise 
would remain unexplained: namely, what kind of com- 
pulsion it was, whence it came, and how it worked, 
that accounts, reasonably, for unreasonableness con- 
trolling the social orgainzation, the social conventions, 
and the social activities of reasonable human beings. 

And it is a way out of this chaos into social order 
that I propose, guided by the practical corollary of my 
hypothesis—a National Objective. 

§ 2. 

There only remains for consideration a survey of 
specific implications and deductions from the theory 
so far set forth, and to these we shall now direct our 
attention. Human aggregations, without regard to 
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the character of their organization, have certain fea- 
tures incommon. ‘These factors, which may be desig- 
nated as Individual, Sustenance, Mutuality, Family, 
Progress, Increase, Opportunity, Prosperity, Inher- 
itance, indicate the fundamentals or simple elements 
of any social machine. 


The Individual 


The human being is characterized by self-conscious 
freedom of choice, purposefulness, and the persistent 
and unsatisfiable urge to self-realization. This com- 
bination of qualities compels each puny human unit 
to set himself in opposition to his overwhelming non- 
self environment. Thus limitless nature becomes 
man’s medium for self-expression and the material 
upon which he expends his self-realizing activity. 
And, while the Universe may or may not have “‘pur- 
poses” of its own, certain it is that it is beneficently 
tolerant of the restless human soul. So is inaugurated 
the paradoxical contest of Man with Nature; of man 
with nature of which he is at once a petty integral part 
and a comprehending causal factor. On the human 
side, at least, the contest is a real adventure—a life- 
and-death struggle for individual existence, seemingly 
against utterly desperate odds. 

Into the struggle, at the moment of human per- 
ception of its existence, enters a third factor: viz., 
other similar human selves, possessed of like qualities 
and urges. With the recognition of each other comes 
the consciousness of mutual interest and mutual antag- 
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onism—mutual interest in so far as regards the com- 
mon opponent,* nature; antagonism, to the extent that 
each seems a limiting factor to every other self. Mu- 
tual interest proves the stronger factor, hence increased 
development of the gregarious instinct with the forma- 
tion of the group institution; that is, banding together 
to present combined force and united intelligence 
against the (seeming) assaults of environment and 
circumstances which would overwhelm the individual. 
This unity of effort directed against (or to utilize) 
“nature,” then, is the first function of the group in- 
stitution or social machine. 


Sustenance 


The first, most pressing, and most continuous need 
of the individual is sustenance. Failure to satisfy that 
need or diminution of sustenance below the require- 
ments of complete bodily vigor not only restricts the 
individual’s liberty and his normal development, but 
diminishes his effectiveness in the group. Hence it 
is that to procure sustenance constitutes the lowest 
form in which life-energy expresses itself. It is not 
till after this need is satisfied that other forms of 
self-expression come into effective action. 

The products of human effort are the results of 
life-energy expressing itself through an individual 

* This is scarcely a correct designation for neutral impersonal na- 
ture—which opposes only those who ignore its laws. Then how- 


ever, it is a merciless foe, and as such it would appear to primi- 
tive man, 
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upon his environment in his struggle for self- 
realization; that is, life expressing itself in the individ- 
ual to realize more life. Hence these products, men- 
tal and material, are as truly a part of that individual 
as are his eyes, his muscles, or his brain. They are 
by nature, by inherent right and reason, as inalienable 
as his limbs. Their production constitutes a natural 
ownership which no convention can rightfully disturb 
—except for a proper and just equivalent. 


Mutuality 


Gregariousness,—the substitution of collective for 
individual effort in certain directions—implies the right 
of each component member to the benefits resulting 
from union, in proportion to his needs. It implies 
the application of the surplus energy of the strong to 
piece out the lacking strength of the weak, for the 
common good. ‘Thus it also implies the right of 
society to control every individual, but only to the 
extent that such control is exercised for the common 
weal—by consensus approval. In a society composed 
of purposeful and persistently self-realizing individ- 
uals, equal liberty is the necessary right of each, to 
the end that purposefulness may function freely, lim- 
ited only by mutuality. The proposition of mutuality, 
however, also implies complete freedom for equitable 
competition, emulation, and rivalry, and to the fullest 
extent consistent with fair-play, good sportsmanship, 
and the commonweal. 
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History and race-experience point to the conclusion 
that some defined form of sex association, adapted to 
constitute the basic human group, is necessary to the 
formation of a workable social organization. The 
typical family group, consisting of a male and a female 
with their progeny, has unquestionably proved its su- 
periority over all other forms. It will probably be 
accepted without much question as the best form for 
modern civilization and conditions. If this propo- 
sition be accepted, it seems to follow that the family 
—not the individual—is the natural and logical social 
unit. That this is so needs but to be considered to 
carry conviction. If any proof were necessary, it is 
amply to be found in the practical and theoretical 
impasse which franchise problems present in all civ- 
ilized countries to-day. 

Confining the suffrage to the physically stronger sex 
is tenable only on the ground that the social organiza- 
tion is based upon force alone; this proposition has, 
however, implications which render it difficult to main- 
tain. It has become increasingly so under modern 
conditions. To transfer the franchise bodily from 
the strong to the weaker sex is obviously impractical. 
If the individual is the social unit, the only alterna- 
tive is male and female suffrage. But this seeming 
solution has serious difficulties, difficulties which will 
become increasingly apparent and burdensome as time 
goeson. It isa fact that one sex is physically stronger 
and more pugnaciously aggressive than the other. It 
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is also a fact, impossible to blink, that in a physical 
world, other factors being equal, force is finally con- 
trolling. 

Let it be recognized, however, that the family group 
is the social unit, and the franchise problem takes 
a wholly different, more rational and simplified aspect, 
in which the present difficulties disappear. Social- 
unit representation implies one family—one vote. 

This is based upon the propositions that: 

(a) The sexes are different and have different func- 
tions. 

(b) The sexes are of equal importance to each 
other and to the community. 

(c) The sexes as separate and independent classes 
have no social or community meaning; society starts 
with their union. 

(d) Any convention which tends to separate this 
union, or to place the sexes in antagonism to each 
other in the social organism, is socially disruptive and 
inherently anti-social. 

(e) Without children human society, the social ma- 
chine, lacks a fundamental (increase) element of the 
combination; hence childless adults should be deemed 
as only latent or potential citizens. 

It will of course be contended that this last propo- 
sition would be unjust to many highly estimable and 
otherwise efficient celibate persons of both sexes, and 
would be injurious to the community by depriving it of 
their wisdom as expressed in the ballot. This ob- 
jection will not bear scrutiny. The deprivation is a 
self-imposed one—it results from the exercise of per- 
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sonal liberty. The choice is made, presumably, with 
the expectation of securing countervailing advantages. 
Forfeiture of the vote is an automatic penalty on these 
highly estimable and efficient persons for failure to 
transmit their excellent qualities and to render to so- 
ciety the most important and vital duty. And besides, 
in the exceptional case, a celibate member of the com- 
munity might earn the privilege of the franchise by 
exceptional social good, or lieu service, in default of 
the normal one. The whole structure of society in 
all its ramifying details is secondary to the production 
of offspring. Omit this and society itself becomes in- 
stantly meaningless. 


Progress 


As children are forced into life’s hazards, trials, 
and responsibilities without their volition, they are 
therefore entitled in equity, in fair play, and by the 
rights of hospitality to the best which the community 
can afford. And this too without countervailing duty 
until (having reached the age of discretion) they vol- 
untarily take upon themselves (or reject) the duties 
and responsibilities of group membership—citizen- 
ship. 

Every child should have precisely equal and suitable 
educational advantages and start life’s race from the 
same social chalk-line; start unhampered by any con- 
vention or preventable natural or artificial handicap. 
Life’s race should have no artificial hazards which 
are not equally shared by all. To encompass that 
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is one of the most important functions of the social 
machine. 

As the body is the basis of the human organism, 
and the senses are the avenues through which percep- 
tion of the universe reaches us, it would seem that 
these important factors should receive first considera- 
tion in any rational scheme of education. Health, 
strength, and keen, cultivated, reliable senses should 
be the first objective of every educator and, through 
him, of every child. 

As liberty implies the restraint function self-resident, 
it is clear that preparation for a life of liberty and 
mutuality necessitates cultivating to the highest degree 
possible the capability of self-control. 

The whole preparation of minors for life’s respon- 
sibilities and functions should be a replica of adult 
life in its social features, including vocational activity 
and self-government, in such wise that there is no per- 
ceptible break between minor and mature functioning 
at their point of mergence. This is impossible under 
present methods, which take the children, during the 
formative period, from their normal environment into 
conditions foreign thereto. 

The present educational procedure is illogical—a 
' glaring sample of human stupidity and folly. The 
system, largely ignoring the child’s body and its func- 
tions, has for its seeming object the loading upon the 
immature mental faculties of a huge burden of al- 
leged facts and the thoughts of others regarding per- 
sons and things. Instead of educating—drawing out 
—it forces in; instead of expanding it represses; in- 
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stead of practicing it preaches; instead of encouraging 
it discourages initiative. Then from the products of 
this grotesque inversion of nature it selects the most 
responsive specimens—hence the most distorted out- 
put—for teachers to complete the vicious circle. 


Increase 


The virility and healthy increase of a community 
depend upon the vigor and reproductive capability of 
the parents. For clear reasons (previously adverted 
to) the socially pertinent point here is the condition 
and efficiency of the mothers. As motherhood is vol- 
untary and controllable, the inducement to assume this 
profoundly important function must outweigh the coun- 
teracting influences. No woman should be forced by 
circumstance to engage in productive occupation to 
maintain herself or her offspring. Further, her pro- 
duction of socially efficient children should redound to 
her individual advantage and profit, proportionally to 
the community’s benefit. Thus motherhood, which 
is in reality the most important, should in practical 
effect be the most honored, most favored, and most 
remunerative of all professions. 


Opportunity 


It is in contravention of the clear lessons of race 
history and harmful to the efficiency of the community 
that convention or accident of birth should be per- 
mitted to handicap or inhibit any one from the fullest 
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_preparation for life’s work, or place obstacles in the 
way of reaching that position in the community for 
which character, aptitude, or economic trait best fit 
the individual. Likewise any convention is foolish 
which permits the throw of ‘‘chance’”’ to select indi- 
viduals for important social functions or to determine 
the handling and control of surplus wealth. It is the 
office and duty of Society to apportion and accord to 
each that part of the product (or its equivalent) which 
results from his efforts, so that life may flow through 
him more freely and more fully. And not alone the 
duty: it is to the best interest of all that there be 
an equitable distribution of the products of human 
effort. Any social institution or arrangement in con- 
travention of this natural provision and right clearly 
indicates parasitism and decay, and shows defect in 
the social machine productive of friction and wasteful 
misdirection of energy. 


Prosperity 


The distributive function cannot safely be left un- 
der the control and irresponsible guidance of individ- 
ual caprice. On the family plan distribution is a func- 
tion of the directive element. 

If this suggestion were adopted by the larger group, 
it might take the form of a tally, exchange, or appor- 
tioning department of the government, ramifying 
throughout the country like branch banks. The work 
of this department would bear the same relation to 
productive industry and expended effort that the 
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clearing-house now holds to banks. Like the clearing- 
house it would have no interest in the transactions 
except the proper apportioning of “debits” and “‘cred- 
its.’ Its function would be the efficient and equitable 
distribution of the results of human effort between 
reciprocal producers and users—havers and wanters. 

Ownership would take the form of undivided in- 
terest or share certificates, exchangeable by the Tally- 
house for equivalent “‘money’’—exchange certificates 
—representing any desired form of effort or product. 

After the producer has produced he has completed 
his social duty, and he should be relieved from further 
care and effort regarding the distribution of his pro- 
duction. That product should automatically pass into 
the control of the community distribution element. 
By this arrangement the producer will be liberated to 
expend his surplus energy in other directions of self- 
realization. ‘Thus his liberty would be made more 
effective—he could live his private life in greater full- 
ness. 

This is real individualism—mutualized individual- 
ism. 

The conventions vesting ownership and control over 
natural resources in individuals have not and never 
had any rational foundation. They are simply a her- 
itage of unreason and ignorance like our other super- 
stitions. Ownership in human beings has a more log- 
ical basis than ownership in land, coal, streams, or 
waterfalls. A parent’s ownership of offspring has 
at least the appearance of natural right, for the latter 
could not exist without the former, and the survival 
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of the child is the direct result of effort expended 
by the parent. Natural resources are, on the con- 
trary, Nature’s free gifts to Mankind—all men’s 
common birthright. Any institution or convention 
nullifying this nature-made provision by placing nat- 
ural resources in possession and arbitrary control of 
individuals, or groups or a class, whereby their use 
may be governed in accordance with the dictates of 
caprice or self-interest, is unreasonable and puerile, 
worthy only of the infancy of the race—the Stone Age. 


Inheritance 


An individual’s earthly functioning begins at his 
birth and ends at his death. To one from another 
planet, this would appear as a fairly obvious proposi- 
tion. To such a visitor (unconfused by the crazy con- 
ventions of this lunatic asylum of the solar system, 
our earth), it would also seem a reasonable deduction 
that individual activity would be confined within the 
same limits. Ancient custom and hoary conventions, 
however, have a wondrous way of dealing with incon- 
venient modern scientific facts. So (in accordance 
with the dicta of these moss-grown magics) the dead 
go on socially functioning indefinitely and muddling 
the affairs of the living. 

What a weird mental inversion of nature’s mech- 
anistic order it is which can find place for such a gro- 
tesquely twisted idea as a strenuously active corpse! 
Consider the gruesome graveyard humor of a “trust’’ 
by which millions of wealth are “tied up” till the 
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grandson of the grandson of the corpse reaches ma- 
turity! Think of the grim joke on generations of 
struggling, sweating, starving men, women, and chil- 
dren—who have to work so that these millions shall 
be increased (by their work) for the legatee at the ap- 
pointed time. 

To the living belong the fruits of their efforts so 
long as they live. The dead are done with the af- 
fairs of this life, and no pretence (or “‘legal fiction’’) 
can alter the fact that they are dead. It is only by 
and through the organization of the community that 
the living can socially function and accumulate surplus. 
Consequently, it is inherently right and reasonable 
that the surplus product of that social functioning 
should accrue to the community at death. Any ar- 
rangement or convention is unnatural and absurd 
which permits, countenances, or “‘legalizes’” dead 
hands reaching up from the grave to control the af- 
fairs of the living. 

§ 3. 


A community reorganized on the basis of the social 
principles which this essay aims to find and formulate 
would not be so strange and unprecedented as it may 
seem to casual consideration. It takes on an air of 
novelty, as do our most familiar surroundings when 
seen from an unaccustomed angle. It may be evolu- 
tionary; certainly it is not revolutionary. 

Fighting is the oldest organized profession; fighting 
is the normal condition of mankind. From untold 
ages ago up to quite recent times, war engrossed the 
keenest brains, the alertest intelligences, and the all- 
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around most efficient elements in human aggregations. 
Commercialism is, by comparison, a mushroom (pos- 
sibly a parasitic fungus) growth. Certainly it is an 
unproved experiment—a questionable adventure. 

The result of this unparalleled war experience is 
that the fighting organizations of practically all na- 
tions represent the most efficient social machines ex- 
isting to-day. Who will question this? Who will 
question the capability of the small fighting machine 
of the United States to undertake and accomplish— 
with unexampled honesty, efficiency, economy, and loy- 
alty to duty—any and every enterprise possible to an 
equal number of men under our present privately 
owned “‘capitalistic system?’ ‘To question it would 
require that the records of the past two or three dec- 
ades be expunged. 

The two oldest and most efficient social organiza- 
tions are the family and the army. And it is not 
without significance that these two most efficient an- 
cient social instruments and the most efficient modern 
social tool—the ‘‘trust’—resemble each other in just 
those characteristic in which all three differ from our 
inefhcient experimental social organization; namely, 
consciousness of purpose, community ownership, unity 
of objective. So the implied Social Reorganization in- 
volves only the application (on a nation-wide scale) 
of the principles which underlie these two well-tried 
products of human experience, the family and the 
army, and their derivative, the “‘trust.” 

In essence the proposition seems to be simple and 
common-sense: An army has a definite purpose; a 
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business has a definite purpose; a nation (and above 
all an industrial democracy) should have a definite - 
purpose. An army is officered by military specialists; 
a business organization is officered by business special- 
ists; an industrial democracy—a democracy of tech- 
nical industries—should be officered by technical spe- 
cialists—should be in form and in fact a purposive 
Technocracy. 

Apart from the ahs or invalidity of the opin- 
ions which I have expressed on present customs and 
conventions, or of my suggestions for future institu- 
tions, the foregoing analysis, comparison of groups, 
and the logic of present conditions, all indicate the 
existence of social principles for which we have been 
seeking. Assuming, then, that natural laws of evolu- 
tionary growth in human masses are here indicated, 
which control group activities—as the development 
of the individual is governed by the laws of physics, 
of chemistry, of mechanics—and that these laws of 
mass activity express valid, intelligible and usable prin- 
ciples, it is clear that a Society—a Social Machine— 
to be lasting, smooth-working, and efficient, must be 
designed in accordance therewith, just as machine- 
shop mechanisms have to be constructed in obedience 
to valid, intelligible, and usable principles of mechanics. 

This does not imply, however, that all efficient social 
machines would be alike in design. On the contrary, 
the form of each would differ according to the object 
for which it is designed, the character of its human 
materials, and the environment in which it works. 
Of these three factors—object, material, environment 
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—the first is the most important in the present connec- 
tion, for it is changeable by human will, while the 
others are more or less determined by nature. 

The nature of a social objective, whether it be 
“good” or “bad,” moral or immoral, is, in a sense, of 
secondary consideration. The essential requisite is 
that there be an Objective—a clearly perceived goal 
towards which the united efforts of the community 
are directed. As in common mechanical construction, 
so in the realm of social mechanics, the successful 
working of a machine depends, not upon the goodness 
or badness of the use to which it is to be put, but upon 
its being designed in accordance with correct mechan- 
ical principles. 

An objective would express the unified desires and 
aspirations of a community, and it will be intelligent 
or stupid, or good or bad, just to the extent that these 
qualities preponderate. A national objective is a 
means to realize the self-consciousness of a nation, so 
that it can act as an intelligent National Individual. 

As the working of the social machine and the at- 
tainment of its object depend upon how far the con- 
struction of the machine and the wishes of the com- 
munity are within the principles which govern social 
combinations, the analysis may be appropriately con- 
cluded with several propositions of natural social law 
deduced from the analysis: 

The Individual. The main function of society is 
to oppose its combined effectiveness to every natural 
and artificial condition which tends to hamper the 
freedom of the individual in so far as the acts of the 
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individual are consistent with the community objec- 
tive. : 
Sustenance. The products of effort are the results 
of life-energy expressing itself through an individual 
upon his environment to the end that this individual 
may and shall express more individual life. Owner- 
ship of products therefore is as essentially inherent in 
the producing individual as the faculties from which 
the products flow; thus products are, in right and in 
reason, inalienable from the producing individual 
either by himself or by others—except for their equiv- 
alent. 

Mutuality. Equal liberty is the natural right of 
every person to the end that purposefulness may be 
expressed and function freely, limited only by perfect 
mutuality, 

Family. As the social and political unit, the family 
is entitled effectively to voice its united objectives, and 
to be represented in the conduct of all community af- 
fairs. 

Progress. The community’s most valuable and vi- 
tal assets are the children; therefore self-preservation 
makes it imperative that the highest intelligence and 
most unremitting effort be expended upon their prep- 
aration for carrying forward the national objective. 

Increase. ‘The women are the natural wards of the 
community, for its life and well-being are inseparable 
from theirs. By right of her womanhood’s function, 
every woman is therefore entitled to maintenance and 
protection as a first charge upon the community re- 
sources. Realized motherhood places the community 
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under obligation proportional to the benefit accruing 
to it. In this benefit the mother is, in equity, entitled 
to participate directly, 

Opportunity. Every individual is entitled to equal 
opportunity, to the end that self-expression may have 
fullest scope and the individual thus be enabled to 
reach his highest effectiveness for self-realization and 
for the welfare of the community. 

Prosperity. Nature’s resources are its gifts to all; 
they are man’s inalienable environment; they are his 
common heritage and his birthright. 

Inheritance. As it is only by and through the or- 
ganization of the community that an individual can 
socially function, it is inherently right and reasonable 
that the surplus product of that functioning should 
accrue to the community at death. 


§ 4. 

In the light of these principles and all the foregoing, 
Wwe may, in a measure at least, see what it all means; 
and answers may now be given to the questions with 
which this essay started. 

It all means that we are part of a universe of life, 
motion, progress, and therefore either express these 
essential qualities or fail. It means that we are part 
of a purposeful—i. e., a personal Universe; hence we 
express personality as purposeful self-conscious indi- 
viduals, and we plan and strive, achieve or fail only to 
plan afresh, never satisfied or satisfiable. It means 
that we are in a beneficent Universe: for none other 
could express itself in free beings or tolerate such. 
Therefore, we must express beneficence—mutuality— 
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or we must fail. It means that we are in an orderly 
Universe—we belong to a rational order—therefore 
we must express ourselves in rational acts, or we must 
fail. It means that, to the extent to which we express 
life, growth, purpose, mutuality, and rationality, we 
act in accordance with the laws of our being and the 
beneficent order of the eternal Person as revealed to 
us through any and all the avenues of perception. It 
means that if we do not so act, both as individuals 
and as masses, our existence is doomed to irredeemable 
failure. 

What is the meaning of the social unrest? 

More specifically, as to our “Economic Problems,” 
it means that the social unrest is the inevitable out- 
come of Human irrationality in a Rational Order: the 
natural cause-and-effect consequence of a false reaction 
and selfish response to economic exigency by the Dis- 
tributive Element resulting in brutish and retrogres- 
sive anti-social and un-Human parasitism. 

What is the nature of the energizing force? 

The human mind is the highest earthly expression 
of Universal Life—the causal force—for life means 
purposeful motion. Therefore, by the deepest law 
of existence, human beings, both as individuals and as 
masses, express themselves in purposeful action corre- 
sponding to their progress and development—unifica- 
tion with the Source of Universal Life. 

Is there an intelligible principle behind it all? 

By endowing the human mind with intelligence to 
perceive rational order, the eternal Cause has made 
available to man a guiding principle which connects 
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the human mind with the eternal rational verities. 
But intelligence would be a useless gift and a futile 
encumbrance without freedom of choice; freedom to 
select (among the myriad intelligible expressions of 
universal purposefulness which we perceive as mech- 
anistic nature) those facts and forces which we deem 
best suited to express our individual and mutualized 
purposefulness. 

What is the nature of the principle? 

Man being, in his bodily aspect, a small fragment 
of the material, mechanistic nature, his progress is 
the resultant of the combined influence of his non- 
moral mechanistic environment and his own willing 
acts. To the extent that he chooses to exercise his 
intelligence, and acts in accordance with the Rational 
Order, he enlarges his scope of action; that is, he be- 
comes more and more a free rational self, a causative 
individual person, and less a mere material fragment 
of non-moral mechanistic nature pushed hither and 
yon by “brute” force. 

Whither is the world-wide movement tending? 

The present world movement is strongly tending 
towards the unification and development of group- 
individuals or collective persons. But social in- 
telligence has not yet become sufficiently defined— 
self-conscious and purposeful—to assume conscious, 
rational control of its own mass activities or frame 
clearly defined objectives. The unrest, social disturb- 
ances, and disorganizations indicate that these embry- 
onic collective persons have not yet intelligently 
perceived the basic economic necessity of mutuality, 
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without which continued social existence is impossible. 
Lacking this perception of mutuality, further social 
progress is impossible, and the natural forces of life 
will express themselves in the destruction of the pres- 
ent futile, abortive order. 

If, on the contrary, in conscious and intelligent con- 
formity to the universal order (natural law) govern- 
ing human life, the world unrest and movement is 
directed towards the freedom and development of the 
rational purposeful individual, there will follow the 
rational (adult) social organism or collective person 
made up of free rational human units; and the self- 
conscious nation-individual made up of rationally free 
group-units. 

The great objective of this nation-individual, in es- 
sence, will be the liberation of the individual human 
soul for untrammelled self-realization, and will thus 
ultimately produce a world-society of rational, free 
men—universal social order—a _ rational world- 
individual made up of rationally free national units 
—a free rational world-wide collective person. 





FROM THE HEIGHTS OF OUR HARD-EARNED SUPERIORITY, 
SMILINGLY WE LOOK BACK UPON OLD IRASCIBLE STRONG, 
OUR FIERCE AND FEARSOME BRUTE-MAN PROGENITOR 
IN THE MISTY PAST OF TEN THOUSAND GENERATIONS. 
COMPLACENTLY WE INDULGE OUR HUMOR ON CHESTY AND 
SMOOTHY AND KNAPPER AND FATTY AND THE BUSY 
BOOBS OF THE CLAM-DIGGER TRIBE, OUR STONE-AGE 
ANCESTORS IN THE YESTERDAY OF TEN MILLENNIUMS. 


BUT WHEN WE TURN FROM THE PAST TO THE PRESENT 
AND CONSIDER OUR PERSONAL HERITAGE, THEIR 
LEGACIES TO THE HEIRS OF THEIR BODIES—GREED, 
CRUELTY, LUST, IGNORANCE, SUPERSTITION, FEAR, 
GROTESQUE CONVENTIONS—THE JEST BECOMES SARDONIC, 
THE QUIP A BOOMERANG, THE SMILE A RUEFUL GRIN. 


THE JOKE IS ON US. 


STILL, LET US SMILE—YES, LAUGH WHEN WE CAN—EVEN 
REMEMBERING, AS CONSTANTLY WE MUST, THAT WE 
ARE THE CHILDREN OF THE CHILDREN OF TRICKSY 
TRIXIE AND HER BRUTAL SKULL-CRACKING MATE, AND 
THAT CHESTY AND SMOOTHY AND KNAPPER AND FATTY 
AND THE BUSY BOOBS ALL LIVE AGAIN IN EACH OF US 
TO-DAY, EVEN THOUGH WE PREFER TO CALL OURSELVES 
WILLIAM OR GEORGE OR _ TOM, DICK, AND HARRY. 


OUR LEGACY, OUR SOCIAL PROBLEMS, ARE OF A TRUTH 
SERIOUS MATTERS, TO BE DEALT WITH SERIOUSLY. BUT 
NO MORE SERIOUS THAN LIFE AND DEATH. SO WE CAN 
STILL SMILE COURAGEOUSLY AS WE TACKLE OUR TASK 
—REBUILDING OUR SOCIETY UPON OUR MODERN IDEALS 
IN THE KNOWLEDGE THAT WE ARE—AT OUR OPTION— 
MORE MUCH MORE THAN MERELY THE CHILDREN OF 
IRASCIBLE STRONG. 
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HINTS FOR READING THE CHART 


The many lines and seeming confusion of color may suggest 
complication: the Chart is, however, quite simple and easy to 
follow by any ordinary child. 

“Pre-Man StTocK” implies that unknown animal from 
which the Human Race has developed and from which it has 
inherited its Economic Traits of Strength (red), Skill (blue), 
Cunning (yellow). The lateral branches from the Pre-Man 
Stock—the Apes on one side and the Monkeys on the other— 
indicate the possession by the original animal stock—and hence, 
inherited, by us—of the qualities caution, courage, ferocity, 
powerfulness, on one side; and on the other, alertness, curi- 
osity, timidity, thievishness; and on both sides some “dexterity.” 
The first group of these qualities characterize “TIrascible 
Strong,” the second group, “Trixie Cunning,” both conceived 
as incipiently branching species, and pictured in the merged 
medallion from which run out the lines tracing human develop- 
ment. From the union of Irascible and Trixie come (their 
sons) the types of human beings of which society is composed: 

The CuNNING-STRONG type, inheriting predominantly 
the animal thievish Inst1NcT,. humanized by self-consciousness 
into Desire to Control; 

The Tricksy-CuUNNING type, inheriting predominantly the 
animal thievish Instinct, humanized by self-consciousness 
into Desire to Take; 

The SKILFUL-STRONG type, inheriting predominantly the 
animal making InsTINcT, humanized by self-consciousness 
into Desire to Make; 
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The SimpLE-StRONG type, without predominating industrial 
trait, but characterized by instinctive urge to reproduce, human- 
ized by self-consciousness into Desire to Live. 

With this start, follow each line separately from its upper 
beginning to its end at the bottom. ‘Then repeat this simple 
examination of individual lines, but observe in passing the 
points where other lines cross, and glance backward along these 
crossing lines to their beginnings. Each circle at a crossing 
line marks a combination (of different nature at different 
places) of traits, qualities, or characteristics whose lines come 
together and more or less dominate the triangular area of 
which the circle is the apex. Of the legends in or at these 
circles, some are specifically descriptive; others are merely sug- 
gestive, either because of a lack of definiteness in the combina- 
tion itself or because no more definite one-word term could be 
found. 


The qualities which characterize the apes roughly correspond to tue 
social elements shown in the right-hand section of the Chart, the 
characteristics of the monkeys are reflected in the left-hand portion, 
while the central part of the Chart exhibits a mergence and hence 
modification of these contrasting characters: which thus are harmon- 
ized into what is most essentially Human as distinguished from the 
animal. Curiosity and manual Prehensility, characterizing both the 
simian groups—the first of these traits humanized into Desire to 
Know and the other humanized into Purposive Dexterity i.e. SKILL— 
merge in the middle of the Chart with the lines of bodily vigor and 
alert mentality. And these various factors are shown to focus as a 
balanced combination of Strength-Skill-Cunning, at the center of the 
middle section, in the highest expression of Humanity—“Great Men.” 

In the “MILLENNIUM SCALE,” each equal space upwardly repre- 
sents a multiple of the preceding space—s, 25, 125, 625, and so on— 
starting with the beginning of “Historic Times.” On this log- 
arithmically compressed scale—which, uncompressed would extend the 
Chart to many miles in length—it is indicated that Man was emerging 
from the animal state, developing “human” characteristics, some three 
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million years ago; and about half a million to a million years ago 
became Self-conscious—HUMAN. 


EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


“Historic Times” indicates in (vertically) very compressed space 
all the recorded history of the hundred and thirty-odd social elements 
making the horizontal row of designated social factors—as these 
exist in modern form at the “PRESENT TIME.” Therefore: 

Historic Times, if treated in accordance with the schematic ar- 
rangement of the Chart, would coédrdinate all knowledge constructively 
and produce a rationally Coérdinated Education. This systematized 
education would use, for theory-and-practice Study Subjects, the 
“designated social factors’—singly or grouped—and the chronological 
multiple-scale method of the Chart applied to the use of recorded 
information, proportionally to relative importance and in multiple in- 
‘verse ratio to age: 


CurRENT: the last 5 to 7 years; 

REcENT: the prior generation, 30 to 35 years; 
Mopern: the previous 150 to 175 years; 
MeEpIEVAL: the preceding 800 years; 
ANCIENT: the antecedent 4000 years. 


Thus, with the aid of the Chart, this method would intelligently co- 
ordinate all the broad streams of knowledge and complex activities of 
the ever-advancing PresENT, and intelligibly connect them with their 
simple sources and basic urges in the ever-receding primordial Past. 


A NOTE ON THE TYPE IN 
WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


The type in which this book has been set (on the 
Linotype) is based on the design of Caslon. It is 
generally conceded that William Caslon (1692-1766) 
brought the old-style letter to its highest perfection 
and while certain modifications have been introduced 
to meet changing printing conditions, the basic design 
of the Caslon letters has never been improved. The 
type selected for this book is a modern adaptation 
rather than an exact copy of the original Caslon. 
The principal difference to be noted is a slight short- 
ening of the ascending and descending letters to ac- 
commodate a larger face on a given body-size. 
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